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TO THE 



KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

SKB, 

The accession of Youk Majesty to the Throne 
of your Fathers, has opened the most cheering prospect to 
your subjects, and especially to those of the Huiiourabie 
Profession in which during a course of active service in 
every successive rank. Your Majesty acquired that inti- 
mate knowledge of its true interests, which was applied with 
so much zcdi and solicitude in the important station of 
Lord High Admiral. 

In an undertaking designed to do honour to the Royal 

Navy in which I have passed tliroiiirb a long and arduous 
service, I should have hesitated to submit it to a judgement 
so well skilled as Your Majesty's in Naval aftairs» were I 
not encouraged by the gracious readiness with which your 
Royal Patronajje wiis conferred on this Work, and in now 
laying it at Your Majesty's Icet, I may be permitted thus 
publicly to express the profound gratitude for this distin- 
guished favour, which binds me with increased attachment 
to Your Majesty's service, as a loyal subject and faithful 
servant 

EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER. 

Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
- JwuoMty 1, 1831. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Tbb Worit here offered to the Public has been ctortailed of its 
6ir proportkm owQg to the dedming health of the Author, and 

other circuinstances which have obliged him to hinit liis laboui-s to 
a single volume. The original plan would have extended it to at 
kast four Tohimes; and these Hemoin when cfaionologiGally ar- 
ranged, and iDnstiated by the whole series of Pictuxes m the GaOeiy 
of Greenwich Hospitiil, would have presented a connected history 
of the Royal Navy of England, in a biographical form. He much 
icgrets that a desfgii which promised so weU, and which was pros^ 
cnted with so Sbersl a tpnit by his PliblisheiB, dioald now be 
reduced to a selection of detached Memoirs, which perhaps will be 
read with interest only by those who are more or less connected 
with the persons and the transactions here recorded. 

But atthon^ ^be Author has been thus disqupomted m his wish 
to complete the whole midertaking, he enjoys the higher satisfac- 
tion of ha\dng succeeded beyond his hopes in the formation of a 
Naval Gallery. His ancestors for some generations having served 
with. honour m the Naval ]h!ofession> and beng hnnseif associated 
-with it dnrmg the greater part of his life, he no sooner became 
olficially connected with Greenwich Hospital, than he formed the 
des^ of finmding there a GaUeiy of Paintinge illustrative of the 
eminent services of the BoyalNavy. In the year 1823, he aooordp 
ingly proposed the scheme to the late Dhectors of the Institution, 
suggesting that the " Painted Hall," (originally erected as the Refec- 
tory of the Pensioners, but which had then remained unoccupied 
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nearly a eentmy;) offered the moat affpropriate receptade finr a 
CoUection of P^tings and Sculpture ; and after obtaining the con- 

current opinion of Sir Tliomas LavsTeiice, Mr. Chmitrey, and Mr. 
Smirke, as to the fitness of the building for this object, it was finally 
adopted* As the Institution at that time posseased only a few pie- 
torBB, and its ftmds eioidd not be employed in tte pnrebaae of Wbrka 
of A tt, he made great personal exertions to secure the success of 
thjB Gallery, by obtaining donations to the CoUection, and so well 
aaeoeeded» that witbia tiiree years he had llie gratification of teeing 
the walls oovcrad wilii portraits Of moat of the dirtmgiBShBd Nant 
Commanders, and representations of their actions. 

Through the medium of his much-valued friend Lord Farn* 
boroogh* be bad in tto fiist instance submitted the pkm of the 
Naval Galleiy to Ua late Majesty King Geoigo the Fourth, who 
Was pleased to entertain the proposition most graciously, and fan- 
mediately comtiianded that tiie whole of the Naval Portraits in the 
Royal Palaces of Windsor and Hampton Court should be removed to 
Greenwich ; and m succeeffiug yeara, the Knig Itartber contiibnted 
several valuable pictures from his private collection. To the eflbctual 
influence of Lord Famborough, the Gallery was also indebted for 
fimr bige historical paintingB» recording the princ^ victories olthe 
last war, which the IKrecton of the Britiah Institution finr the 
Encoumgement of the Fbie Arts, ordered to he painted and pre- 
sented to the Naval Galler)'. His Lordship, with many other 
hbeml donon, following the munificent ejcample of their late 
Sovereign, have presented all the pictures whkli have been smce 
added to the Collection. 

The siirne spirit which prompted these doiiaiions will doubtless 
eitend to otheis, and gradual^ enrich the Gallery with works 
still wanting to render it complete, cspeoisBy historical sukjects in 
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which it is chiefly defective. Many of our readers who are fami- 
liar with the amiAls of the Biitish Navy, will have seen, in some of 
the private CoUectioiis of this GOimtiy> works of great merit pec»h 
lisrly appropriate to Greenwidi Hospital, and though the proprieton 
of such pictures have not been persuaded to present them to this 
NatbnaL DepositOEy, we cannot doubt that liberal patrons as well as 
aUe artists wOl hereafter be ibund to contribute other pictores^ 
representing the most brilliant exploits of our seamen which have 
not hitherto been so comraemorated, and that the Naval Uailery will 
thus become a splendid memorial of their services. 

Such a Collection cannot fiul of attiacting public interest, and it 
deserves mention that not less than My thousand persons annually 

visit the Paiiitcci Hall, i,\iu'iT- the small fuc required for admission 
now produces an amount which forms an important item in the 
Revenoes of this Noble institutioii. 



Ut Augtut, 1832. 



£• H* li* 
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CHARLES HOWARD, 



EABL OF NOTTINGHAM, K. O. LORD HIGH ADBORAL 

OF ENGLAND. 

A T the period when this distinguished nobleman was laiaed to the 
supreme command of the Royal Navy of En^^and, that Navy had 

as yet few of the characteristics of a regular service of arms. So 
often as the natioii was threatened by foreign nivcusioii, or was 
engaged in hostile ex])editions against other states, the sovereigns 
who preceded Elizabeth on the throne of England, levied contribu- 
tions of ships and seamen from their subjects. At that time the 
Cinque Ports of Hythe, Sandwich* Queenborough, Rye and Dover, 
feeing the coast of France, possessed the most immediate commerce 
with foieign nations. London, Bristol, and Harwich indeed shared 
in iliig traffic, but Portsmouth and Plymouth were as yet little more 
than fishing towns; and Ltveipool, which now almost equals the 
Metropolis in the extent of its trade, was not called mto existence 
fiir a century afterwards. - On occasions of nand matm, the prin* 
dpal maritime towns were required to fttmisk an- establnhed quo^ 
of vessels of suitable burthen, and of mariners to navigate them. 
The King appointed officers and suldiers to embark on board them 
for the sole duty of fighting the battle ; and at the conchision of ihe 
service these troops were re-landed, and the shij)S being disarmed 
were restored to their owners, to be employed in the more peaceful 
occupations of commerce. The ships which actually were the pro- 
perty of the Crown were few in number, and maintained rather as a 
part of the royal state of the monarch, than for the protection of the 
realm. When he embarked in person, crews were lured to navigate 
them, and, while so enqiloyed, were paid and cbthed as apart of the 
royal household. The adnurals and captains appomted by King 
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Henry tlic Eighth, were allowed a suit of scarlet and gold, powdered 
with tlie royal initials, and this was continued in the two subsecjuent 
reigiis, f(jr which one or more of the warrants may still be seen in 
the British Museum. 

The name of Howard stands high, both in date and in renown, 
on the annals of the English Kavy. Among those who were 
most celebrated as noral commanders, in Henry's reign, were the 
noble brothers Sir Edward, and Sir Henry Howard, each of whom 
soccessively bore the office of Lord Hi^ Admiral, and by their 
eminent conduct greatly contribnted to the future g^ory of that ser- 
vice, which in after times became the pride and protection of the 
British nation. We think it was the first of these distinguished 
officers, of whom it is recorded, that while in the act of boarding 
the French Admiral he fell between the two ships, and was seen to 
brandish his golden whistle (then the emblem of higli command) 
while still cheering his crew, and tlien sunk to a seaman's grave! 
These valiant men were uncles to the Lord William Howard, who 
being created Baron of EfBngham, succeeded to the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and by his marriage with Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Gamage of Glamorgan, became the &ther of the subject of 
this memoir in 1536. In trsimngto service at sea, Charles Howard, 
while yet a boy, accompanied his &ther in many of his ezpeifi- 
tions ; who, in one of these, having but twenty-eig^t ships under 
his flag, fell in with the grand Spanish fleet of one hundred and sixty 
ships, bearing Philip the Second of Spain to his fiital nuptials with 
Queen Mar)- of England. The royal standard of Spain was flying 
at the mast- head of the Spanish Admiral, who was disposed to 
the Englisli Ih i t witlniut observation, but Lord Wilhani firing a 
shot, insisted upon their striking colours and lowering their top- 
sails, in acknowledgement of the English sovereignty in the narrow 
Seas; and this being conceded, he, not till then, fired the salute 
due to the betrothed husband of his own Sovereign. 

Qn the accession of Elizabeth, he presented his son to the Queen, 
who received him with marlu of unusual courtesy out of the finrour 
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she bore to his father. On the rebellion of the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmorelaiid in the North, the Earl of Warwick was 
despatched to suppress it, and Charles Howaid served under him 
with mnch credit as General of Horse. In 1571, he was appointed 
with a squadron of ships to convey Anne of Austria to S|pain, and 
soon after was chosen to serve in Parliament for Surrey; but his 
fiither dying the fbUowing year (1572) he inherited his title and 
honours, and acquired with them the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
which the Queen iiiiinediatcly conferred on him ; further favours vvure 
soon bestowed, for, not long after, he was made Lord Chamberlain, 
elected Kniglit of tlie Garter, and on the death of the Earl of Lin- 
coln m 1585, appointed to the high office of Lord High Admiral, 
which seemed thus to have become almost hereditary in his family. 

The Queen, who possessed remarkable sagacity in weighing the 
character of her public servants, saw the fiiU value of Lord Effing- 
ham's stntigbt forward, undisguised and upright spirit, which bore a 
striking contrast to the deep designing ambition of the Earl of 
Leicester. She therefore formed the wise resolution of advancing 
her Lord Chamberlain to the higher trust of Lord Admiral, thereby 
investing him with a power Mid dignity which served as an effective 
coimter|)oise to the dangerous popularity of her favourite. This 
mark of tavour was highly acceptable to the seamen, by whom Lord 
Effingham was much beloved, while it marked lier entire confidence 
towards him at a period when the safety of her Crown, and the })oli- 
ticid and religious liberties of her people, were endangered by the 
seoet, and at length avowed purpose of Philip of Spain, to make 
himself master by force of anns of that kingdom, which he had 
formerly hoped to gain by his marriage with her unhappy sister. • 

The immense preparations for the equipment of the " Invincible 
Armada" (for such it was emphatically pronounced by the Pope, 
when he sent a consecrated banner to Philip on the occasion) pre- 
vented the possibility of its destination being kept secret; but as 
the Unie drew nigh for making tiie attem])t, reports were so ingeni- 
ously contrived as to lull the suspicions of aome of the English 
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ministers, by which even Walsinghani w is disposed to believe that 
the lateness of the season would necessiiniy postpone the expedition 
until the following year. Blinded by his confidence in the channel 
through which this infonnation was conveyed, and over careful to 
save the public pune, Walangham wrote to the Lord Admiral ex- 
presmig his opinion, acoompenied by the Queen's conunands that 
he should send four of his laigest sh^ into port to he dismantled, 
and their crews disduoged till the ensmng^ring. That vjgQaat and 
sagacious officer had esrly taken conunand of the fleet, and employed 
the most strenuous exertions to bfing together such a force as might 
enable him to discomfit the enemy whenever he appeared. Whether 
he was better informed, or more sagacious than Walsinghcun, an to 
this matter (probably botli), he felt too much the importance of the 
crisis to yield to his opinion. Knowing the inadequacy of liis force, 
and judgiug that season^ the height of summer, would be most likely 
to afford them a safe passage to the English shores. Lord Effingham 
withheld his obedience to the royal order he had received, request- 
ing only that the four ships might remain with him at his own 
chaiige, if it should still be thought expedient to spare the public 
expense. 

While thus actively preparing his ships at Plymouth, and 
anxiously awaiting the reinforcements which he haidly expected, 
tidings were brought to him by one Fleming, a Scotch pirate, who 
had fallen in, a few days before, with tlie Spanish fleet sUenng for 
the EngUsh coast. The Lord Admiral by extraordinary exertions 
got out of port the same night, w itli only six ships, " labouring even 
witli \m own hands" to encourage liis crew ; and the following day, 
having increased his force to thirty ships, though these were some 
of the smallest of the fleet, he stood out to meet the enemy, re- 
solving at all haiaids to stop their progress until the expected 
reinforcements should join him« 

The unanimous exertions which were made by the whole nation 
to meet this crisis of their fiberties, did great honour to the Engjish 
people. The City «f honnion, and other great mercantile towni, 
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freely contributed their ships, while large sums were gratuitously 
zaiaed to equip Teaads ii^n private adventuie, all classes thirsting 
to have a flhare in tlie fjaty, and some, perhaps, of the qmO of the 
invaders. The Lord Adnural had resolved to concentrate hia prin* 
opal fince at the entrauce of the British Channel, placing Lord 
Henry Seymour with twenty-three ahips off the coaat of Flanders, 
to prevent the Prince of Ptaima from folfiUiiig his pledge to join the 
Spamards with an anxiliary force. At length on the 20th of July, 
1588, the \on<z expected Armada was descried oii the Kddystone 
rock, advancing in form of a crescent, the horns of v, liich ^vp^e 
seven miles asunder: their whole force amounted to one huiulred 
and tiiirty sliips of war, carrjing thirty thousand troops, and having 
a large fleet of transports under convoy, chaiged with arms, and 
other implements of conquest and persecution designed for the good 
people of England, when they should have effected their landii^. 
Lord Effingham aDowed their fleet to pass, and then having the 
advantage of the wind, he with his littie fleet fell upon their rear, 
and attacked them with such spirit as to throw them into great dis- 
order, and crippled many of theur stemmoat ahipa. On the 23d» he 
made a still more succeaafid attack on them, and Sir Fkanda Drake 
captured a rich galleon, and immediately gave the treasure as an 
encouragement among his crew. In the next encouiitcr on the 
26th, another large ship was taken : thus he followed them up 
Channel, continually harassing their rraiward sliips, but reserving 
his more important attack until they should reach the Straits of 
Dover, where he knew they would be met by the squadron of Lord 
Henry Seymour* During this interval the Lord Admiral distributed 
rewards to those who had bravely acquitted thonselvea, and con* 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon the Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sheffield, Hawkins and Froblsher, who had aheady gamed high 
credit by their gpOantry; On the S7th of July the Armada an- 
chored off Calaiflj, and so vreU had his instructions been obeyed 
by the junction of the ships from the ^stant ports, that Lord 
Effingham now found himself at the head of near one hundicd and 
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forty ships of various descriptions, which thoup^h much interior in 
size and strength to those of the Spaniards, enabled him to make 
his great blow against them. Seeing that the largest of their ships 
were drawn up in a dose line in front of those of inferior force, he 
caused eight of his wont sbips to be filled with combustibles, and at 
nudm^t sent them under the chaige of Captain Young into the 
midst of the enemy's fleet. Thk was the first time that fire ships 
were employed ; and so resolutely and sIdlfiiDy was this service per- 
fi>nned, that terrible execution was done among them, not only by 
the flames but by the disorder into which the whole fleet was thus 
thrown, every one eiideavuiiiiug to save themselves by flight. In 
the panic thus produced, they, hoping to be joined by the Prince of 
Panna, fell back upon Gravelines, where they anchored again : but 
the Lord Admiral following close upon them, they made a desperate 
effort to repass the Straits of Dover, and there they were met by a 
violent gale which drove them on the coast of Zealand. The Duke 
<jl[ Medina Sidonia now summoned a council of war, at which it was 
resolved to abandon the expedition as hopeless, and return north 
about to the coast of Spain, the Duke himself lemUng the retreat 
with twenty-five ships, dosely pursued by the Lord Henry Seymour, 
who forced them to throw overboard all liieir horses and mules, by 
which with great difficulty they escaped: several however were 
driven back into the Channel, where they were lost or taken. 
Another division of forty ships made for the coast of Ireland, where 
a dreadful storm swallowed up tliirty of them, and thus many thou- 
sands of their people miserably perished. Of the whole of this 
mighty armament not fifty ships reached their native shores ; and 
even there the same tempestuous weather awaited them, and wrecked 
many which had previously escaped the battle and the stonn off the 
British iiUwidgi 

In this protracted contest we cannot but admire the delibeiate 
courage and skill with which the Lord Admirsl adventurously put to 
sea, with a handfiil of ships, to retard the progress of his numerous 
foes, until the reinforcements, vdiich hia sagacity had provided, should 
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arrive to his support. It aliordcd also a noble specimen of the gene- 
rous ardour with which the whole people of England came forward to 
resist the Invader. Persons of the best blood in the land equipped 
vessels at their own charge, and embarked with their friends and 
adherents to enoountn the glorious perils of this patriot cause. But 
had the Spaniards known the value of union and prompt obedience 
to their gallant Admiral Don Martinez de Ricalde, they would have 
turned at once upon their brave pursuers while they were yet a little 
band, wholly unequal to grapple with such an overwhelming force ; 
and even when the Lord Adiimal had received his reinforccmeuts, 
and attacked them upon the shoals of Calais, had they not yielded 
to the panic councils of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, they might by 
uniting their whole strength have forced their way through the hghter 
ships of the English line, and still r^ained the coast of Spain. But 
in the whole of the infatuated career of tliis presumptuous Armada, 
we see the hand of an overruling Providence strikingly displayed in 
its propnessive ruin. Its olject^ at once unholy and unjust, called 
down the signal vengmce of Heaven, and great as were the deeds 
of the Eni^h fleet, they were as nothing compared with the hrre- 
siiBtible fuiy of the elements which fought for England* Our ancestors 
breathing the pure spirit of that hiessed Reformation which was so 
recently achieved for them, with one accord proclaimed the mighty 
hand of God wliich had gotten them this marvellous vie I ( try; and 
while thay acknowledged their obligations to their gallant country- 
men, who were the imtriiments of its accomplishment, no presump- 
tuous voice then claimed the glory of the conquest, but all united in 
that noble thanksgiving 

** Non nobis, sed Domini gloria." 
We heartily wish this were the prescribed motto of all our modem 
gazettes. 

Queen Elizabeth rewarded her heroic Lord Admiral with a 
pension for li£s. His first request upon being admitted to her 
presence was worthy of himself; he prayed her Majesty's pardon 
might be granted to the pirate Reming, who had atoned for his 
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lawless traffic by bringing him the important tidings of the enemy's 

approach. 

In the year 1596 " the Conquest of Cal( s ' was projected by the 
Queen's ministers, — achieved by Effingliani and Essex, as Com- 
manders-in-chief of her Forces,— and sung by all the poets of her 
romantic Court. When the expedition arrived off Cadiz, the sober 
jndgement of the Lord Admiral was too deliberate for the eccentric 
Early his colleague, who growing impatient for action, they had 
well nigti quandkd whUe finroiog the necessaiy arrangements. 
IVhen all was prepared tiie signal was made for the fleet to advance, 
while the two commanders embarked in thehr barges to reconnoitre 
the point of assault Tlie Lord Adimra! bavmg finally settled Ae 
mode of attack, " Essex, in an extacy of delight, flung his hat mto 
the sea," took the lead in the disembarkation of the troops, and 
being among the first who scaled the walls, he planted the English 
banner upon the first bastion wnth his own hand. 

Returning successful from this highly popular exploit, which the 
whole nation joined tiieir maiden Sovereign in lauding to the skies, 
her Majesty now advanced her Lord Admiral to the dignity of Earl 
of Nottint^iam, recording in the royal patent her reasons for so 
doing in the following terms : »<> 

" That by the victory obtained, anno ISQB, he had secured tlie 
" kingdom of England from the invasion of Spain, and other im- 

pending dangers — and did also, in conjunction with oiir dear 
" cousin Robert Dudley, Earl of Essex, seize by force the isle, and 
" the strongly fortilitd city of Cadiz in the further part of Spain, and 
" die! likewise entirely rout and defeat the fleet of the king ol bpain, 
" prepared in that port against this kingdom." 

The favour of the Queen was warmly echoed by the House of 
Lords, on the Earl's taking his seat among them upon his advance 
in the Peera^, and Elizabeth soon gave a ftirther proof of the high 
coBfidoice which she reposed in him. Philip the Second baffled, but 
not deterred from his scheme of invading Engkmd, assembled another 
great fleet at the Groyne, But a nearer and more unlooked-for danger 
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threatened her at the same tmic from Ireland, where the Earl of 
Essex, whom she had but recently sent thither as her Lord Ijieute> 
nant, conceived some strange afiront against his royal mistress, and 
being ever " sudden and quick in quarrel," he hegaa to intrigue with' 
oertain of her avovred enemies whom he had been eigpressly sent to 
leduoe to obedience^ and shewed every di^osition to empby his' 
own troops against her authority. In this erisis of afbiis, Elizabeth,' 
whose fimnnite maadm of state^licy was, ever to be beforehand 
with her enemies, instantly demanded of her good city of London six- 
teen ships, and six thousand men for her army. Similar instructions 
were despatched with tlie like speed to other parts ut lici dominions, 
and as ])r(ini]>tly complied with l>y her loyal subjects. Thus within 
a fortnight the Queen fnund herself supported by such a formidable 
force by sea and land, as secured her from any designs of her ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic. Her Miyesty thereupon appointed the 
Earl of Nottingham to the supreme command of the fleet and army 
of the realm, with the title of " Lord Lieutenant General q{ all 
England." Essex now perceiving his danger, suddenly quitted his 
command in Irehmdj and hastened to London, where, though the 
Queen placed him under some restnuntp it was generaOy supposed 
(nay» fear, d) tiiat she would receive him once more hito her royal 
&vour. But this extraordinary man, under an infetnation quite 
ureconcileabie with his acknowledged abilities, still madly persisted 
in his resolution of coiii}jelling the Queen to concede to liis most 
unreasonable humour, and endeavoured to iisbeiiible about him a ' 
force sufficient to give weight to liis demand. But the citizens of 
London were &ithfld to their royal mistress ; none but a few of his 
own retainers could be found in the whole metropolis to join his ' 
most wiU pngect. With these, as a last act of desperation, he 
barricadoed hunsdf In Essex House, on the Strand, where he bads 
defiance to all attempts to seize hun^ Notwithstanding all that he ' 
had thus done to exasperate his enemies, and exhaust the Queen's 
pstience, her tenderness fat his peisonal safefywas strikingly shewn 
in this crisis of his &te, by sending her Chancellor and Chief' 
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Juaticej wi1ih.8ome oth«8 of her more trusty .coundUofS, to eiqpqS" 
tukte with this impracticable man ; but no sooner did .they present 
thoDselves at his gates, to open their peaoefol .commiesiony than he 
placed them in close custody, which violent and ungrateful proceed- 
ing occasioned the f^jeatest alarm and uneasiness in the Queen's 
raind. In this diliiculty she once more looked to her faithful servant 
the Lord Admiral for assistance, saying, " he was bom to serve and 
to save his country," and thereupon she gave him full authority to 
adopt whatever measures lie might judge fitting to restore the public 
tnmquiUity. Nottingham lost not a moment m obeying tiiese 
instructions ; in a few hours he reduced Essex and his partisans to 
such straits^ that finding his own house no longer tenable, be fled 
into the city, where he presently was forced to yield himself prisoner 
to the Lord Adnural^ who treated him with that leni^ and per* 
sonal kuidness which emanated firom the habitual generosity of his 
disposition ; nor cUd his good offices decline towards this unhappy 
man until he had fmally expiiilcd his offences on the scaffold. 
The Queen survived the siiock she felt on tlie fall of this once dis- 
tinguished favourite only till the following year. On her death 
bed she gave a last proof of her confidence in Nottingham, by com- 
municating to him her purpose (which till then she had confided to 
no one) as to the succession of the King of Scots to the Throne of 
England. 

. On the accession of James, tiie royal hywa continued to flow 
with undiminished winntb towards the Earl of Nottingham, who 
was continued in his .high oflloe of Loid Adnuesl; and the King 
soon after despatched him on an embassy to Bfadiid, in order to 
cpnclude a treaty of amity with Philip the Third. While resident 
at that Court he maintained the dignity of his mission with a 
splendid retinue of six Peers and fifty Knights; and iiaving suc- 
ceeded in his mission, and experienced inucli favour £rom the Spanish 
King, h( slu>rtly after returned into England. 

The Earl hod now attained an age beyond the usual span of mor- 
t4Uty, and finduig infiimitieB growing on hmi« be proposed to resign 
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into the hands his royal master the highly important trust whidi 

he had held during the long space of thirty-two years, and his 
Majesty presently cuntc rrcd it upon hi^ tavuuiitc, Villiers Diike of 
Buckingham. King James has been charged by Sir Anthony 
Weldon with liRvinof forced the Earl to this act of resignation ; 
Camden and Dugdale however, who in other matters at least are 
higher authority, declare that it was the Earl's own seeking. That 
as he possessed but a small fortune, he stipulated for his pension of 
JSIOOO. per annmn; that he should be excused a debt of £1800, 
due to tiie Crown ; and lastly^ that he be allowed to take hia Earl's 
phoe in the Peerage as the lineal descendant of Mowbray Eail oC 
Nottingham, and not as a new creation. 

. The only imprudent act which is recorded m the life of this fiuthfiil 

public servant is his marriage, in very advanced life, with the youthful 
tiaiighter of the Eail of Muna) . Upon succeeding to the office of 
Lord High Admiral, tlie Dukt of Buckingham unniediately paid his 
respects to his venerable predeeessor, and took tliat ojiportunity of 
presenting to his young Comitess a purse containing no less a sum 
1(liao three thousand poundsl This rich gratuity on such an occa- 
rion certainly gives stroQg encouragement to the suspicion that the 
resignation of his office was not .quite a simple transaction. If, a» 
was asserted, the pension, the. release from the Crown debt, and his 
precedenoe in the. Paeiage' were the terms of , his retiring, why this 
doueeuft (&r such it i^pears) from his snceeasorf who,.as a frirtfaer 
mark of conciliation, continued Shr Robert Mansell in the office of 
Vice Admiral of England, although he had been gradually advanced 
by the Earl to that important station from his " menial service." 

Lord Nottingham survived his retirement from pubhc life several 
years ; and having at length attained the great age of eighty-eight, 
be expired on the 14th of December, 1624. 

High as was the descent of this remarkable man, he appears to 
have owed (under Providence) all his success in life to that inflexible 
integrity, pUun sound sense, and steady resolution which distin- 
guished hiln among a crowd of courtiers, who pursued the path to 
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royal favour with more of policy than of simplicity, and more of the 
grace of flattery than of virtue. Chivalrous courage, personal 
accomphshments, and a taste fur the pedantic extravagancies of 
poetical literature, were the ordinary passports to a gracious recep* 
ticm at the Court of Elizabeth^ who trifled and argued with a readi- 
ness which won scholars as well as courtiers to trumpet forth her 
various talents and leainmg. But she drew a hfoad.luie of distinc- 
lion between the &vourites of the Court, and her advisers m the 
doset It was m the selection of her confidential ministeKs that die 
displayed her singuhur sagacity ; and while her wisdom was diewn 
m giving her entire confidence to Nottingham m the defence of her 
kingdom, it was still more eminently proved by the choice of such 
councillors as Burghlcy, Bacon and Walsingham. To the know- 
ledge, sagacity, and integrity of such men she owed the man elious 
prosperity of a lengthened reigu, during which her Tlirone was re- 
peatedly threatened with imminent danger, from which their foresight 
and wise counsel happily pre9er?ed the Queen, as well as the people 
committed to her sovereignty. 

The wery valuable whole-length Portnut, probably by Zucchero» 
which has been engiaved for this work, was remoyed from one of 
the private apartments of the palace of Han^ton Court, by order of 
King Geoige the Fourth, to be placed among the number of his 
Majesty's donations to his Royal Hospital at Greenwich, ft besis 
the following inscription on a scroll at the foot of the picture ; — 

*' Carulus Baro Howard de Eifingham, Comes Nottingham, 
summus AnghsE Admiraiius — Ductor Classium 1588. Obijt anno 
1624. iiitatSS." 
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ROBERT BLAKE, 

GENERAL AND ADMIRAL OF THE PARLIAMENT FORCES. 

Tn 18 extraordinary man was the mm of Humphrey Blake, a gentle- 
man descended from an ancient i&imily seated at Pknsfield, in the 
parish of Spaxton, Somerset. He had made a competent fortune, 
in the Spanish trade, with which he purchased a small estate nt 
Bridge water, where this, his eldest son, was bom in August, 1598. 
He was educated at the free school in that town. Ha\nng lost his 
father at an early age, he entered himself in 1615 at St. Alban's 
Hall, Oxfoid, but soon after removed to Wadham College. While 
a Btiutent he was not negligent of his books, although he delighted 
m field ^oits, eqiedally fishing and fowling. Loxd Chnrendon, 
who has drawn his chazacter with the discrinunatioii which dis- 
tinguishes the pen of fliat virtuous historian, inlisnns us that " he 
spent his time mostly with good fellows, who liked the moroseness 
and freedom with which he inveighed against the licenoe of the 
times and power of the court." 

This spirit was probaJbly fostered, when at home, by his witness- 
ing the severity with which Laud, then Bishoji of Bath and Wells, 
pursued the Non-Conformists, and contirmed his early predilections 
in fimnir of the Republican form of Government; for many of his 
fellow menibers at Wadham became noted Puritans in the subse- 
quent strugB^ He mij^t also he somendiat soured by losing a 
fbllowship at Bferton> for which he stood in 1619, owing to the 
strange pi^udtee of the Warden, Sir Hemy Sovile, who refiised him 
as a candidate " by reason tiiat his peison was not handsome mnr 
proper, being liUk tit (rtatun." 
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OF TH£ PARLIAMENT FORCES. 

The RoyafifltB thus defied, knoinng the grieToos scaicity ol pio- 
Tukms m the ganisoii, pfeaeed ihe aege with great Tigour, and 
.havmg eflfected a lodgement renewed their proposals for a ca(iiti]h 
lation. Hake laconically replied, ^ he would sooner eat hia hoots 
first," and nuddng a desperate sally on the besiegers, he drovethem 
out of the suburbs, and gained admission for a strong reinforcement 
of troops, bringing ample supplies for his relief. In the subsequent 
operations of the rival armies, Taunton continued to be a j)rincipal 
object of contest. Blake's condition at one tune was so neglected 
by the Parliament, that he was driven to the point of suxrender, but 
in pressing the siege the royal army had been greatly weakened by 
the force detached for this service, which tempted General Fairfia 
to risk the fiital battle of Naseby, and thns Blake*s obstinate defence 
of Tiannton proved the total ruin of the King's aflbirs. 

Conscious of these obfigations, when the undisputed authority of 
the Failiamettt was thus estabfished, th^ voted a present of three 
thousand pounds to Blaike^s brave gamson, and five hundred pounds 
for himself, accompanied by orders to reduce great part of his force, 
which Cromwell already \iewed with jealousy. Nor was tliis feeling 
tmreason^le, for the openness with which he expressed his severe dis- 
approbation of the harsh measures adopted towards the unfortunate 
King after he fell under the power of the Parliament, excited great 
distrust of Blake's fixture conduct, who was often heard to say ** he 
would as freely venture his life for the King as to serve the ParliaF 
ment* At that juncture he stood so high m the public opinion as 
to be regffided second only to Cromwell, who, conscious of his stem 
integrity and great abilities, took the earliest opportunity of peN 
suading the Periiament to appoint Jiim to a command in the fleet, 
thus removing him to a distance from the scene of hts own in- 
trigues for arbitrary power, against which Blake would have proved 
a powerful if not insunnountahle obstacle. But whatever were 
his private opiriii)iis of tliose men by whom the commonwealth 
was then estai)lished on the ruins of the monarchy, no s(joner 
was the work accomplished^ than Blake seemed to reconcile himself 
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to the new order of things. Having consented to be joined in 
corr.rii;--:o:i with Dean and rophain in llie chief conmiand of tlie 
iieet, he acc* jiti d his commission on the 12th of Fehruan,', iG4h-9, 
mul tbenc^ornard devoted himself with hearty zeal to serve the 
State afloat, but still shewing a geoeroiiB conduct tomnrds the 
Ro'. ri!i<:ts whenever they fell into his power. 

llie first service on which Blake was emidoyed was the pantut of 
Frinoe Ropeit, and his hrothcr Mice Maurice, to the eam^ of Lre- 
land, where they were acting in eo-opeiBlioii widi flie Royafisli^ 
under tiie IfaniuesBof OmHmde; and while Dean and Pophamtook 
tfadr stadoQs oif Portanouth and Plymouth, Bhdw blockaded the 
two Princes in tiie haribour of Khisale, and was daily joined by 
deserters from their ships. In this emergency they pushed out 
before him and sailed for Lisl)on, where the King of Portugal forbade 
him to attack them. On this he bei;^ four of his richest ships, and 
thffatened to capture the whole fleet coming from Brazil, nnh ss the 
Princes were compelled to quit the port. This was no idle threat, 
for in October, 16*50, he intercepted and took the greater part of 
that fleet richly laden, destroying their Adminil's ship and some 
others* The Princes then retired to Cartagena, and afterwards to 
Kalaga, Blake followhig in dose pnnuit, and in Jaunary, 1661, 
without asking leave of the Spanish Vice Roy, he attacked tiiem in 
that port, and destroyed every one of their ehipa, eieept the Beito- 
ntkm and the Swallow, which bore the flags of the two Prinoea. 

It was probably on this occasion that some of his saflors being on 
shore at Malagji, insulted the lio.st in Ihe streets, for which they 
were severely beaten by order of the priest ; this being reported to 
BLike lie sent a trumpet to the Vice Roy, demanding that the priest 
should be inunediately sent on hoard his ship, or he would bum the 
town in three hours. The Vice Roy, assured he would be as good 
as his word, prudently committed the terrified Padre to the demen^ 
of the English Admiral, who, received him with reqMd^ and hnme- 
diatdy sent hhn hack with a message, Bayqg, " that if Ms liotoui 
sailors had been sent on board with the oomphunt, he would htm 
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wronly chastiBed them for their impiety ; but be would have a& fhe 
wodd loiow ittt an Engtiahman was only to be punkibed by an 
EnglubmaiL* Tfav annrer bemg aftenraidB reported to GromweD, 
gm him great deH^I^ 

On the eve of the Fyench war, winch was then commendng; 
Blake, on the 7th of February, 1651, fell in with one of their ships, 
and inviting the captain on board, explained to him the state of 
afiairs, and demanded if he were willinf? to siirronder. The officer, 
thoiurh in his power, gallantly refused, on which Blake bade him 
return to his ship and fight her as long as he was able. The contest 
between them lasted upwards of two houn» at the end of which the 
French captain was compelled to aoirender; and being brought 
once more into Blakie^s preaenoe^ IdBsed his swoid, and presented it 
to his brave conqueror. 

In March of that year an Actwaa passed renewing the commission 
to Blake and his two colleagues. He proceeded to reduce the SdDy 
Idands wfaidi had been hitherto held finr the King by Sir Bichard 
Grenville, — Guernsey also, which was bravely defended in like man- 
ner by Sir George Carteret, surrendered to his ;litiis. For these 
services he received the thanks of the Pai lianu iit, was made a Coun- 
cillor of State, and on the 25th March, 1 ti52, he rt ct ived a commis- 
sion by which he was appointed sole Admiral and General at Sea 
for nine months. Upon the prospect of a rupture with England, 
the Dutch, confiding in tiict snperiority of their naval force, ordered 
Van Trunqp to proceed into the Channel with forty-^ve ships to 
insult file Britidi Admirsl whose iriiole fleet consisted of twenty- 
lime ships ezchisive of a squadron of ^gfat others under Mtjat 
Bonnie* 

The two fleets having met. Van Ttump refiised to diew fhe 
accustomed respect to the English flag by lowering his topsails. 

Blake llkcrcupon fired a gun to leeward, which the Dutch Admiral 
answered with a broadside, the shot from which broke the windows 
of Blake's cabin as he sat carousing with his officers. On tliiis un- 
provoked attack, the indignant Admiral " curled hib wliiskers," as he 
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wm woQt to do when enraged, but presently cooling, lie said ja^ 
ingly to his companions, " he took k way tmhandscHne that Trump 
riiould tini treat his flag^h^ like • house of iD-£une, by breaking 
hit windowi,' and then bore down ii|xm the HoUanderB with mch a 
finioiKOiiM^thatiiotwithrtnidi^ 

compelled to retreat with the kMB of two great shq^ On the 28th 
September 1652, Bbfce, bmvelj wi«mMi faj Pom and Boome, 
engaged De Witte and De Rnyter off the North Foreland, and de- 
feated them with the loss of Aree of then* shi^, which were found 

ho shattered when the English took possession, that after removing 
the ft w survivors, they are said to have " left the hulks to ser\'e the 
dead men for a coflSn." 

After this success Blake being ordered to detach several of his 
Aqpeon other service. Van Trun^ and De Ruyter, with eighty 
dl^ poshed over to the Downs, resolved to attack him vdiile thus 
weakened. Having oonnUted with his officers, he neverthdem 
determined to fi^t, and went out to the back of the Goodwin Sands 
to ei^age them. Hus battle took place on the 29th Norember, 
and lasted from two in the monung nntil ax at nigjbt. Blake with 
Us flag on board the Trinroph was in the hottest of the oombat, 
but at lei^th seeing himself oidHiumbered by nearly two to one, he 
drew off his fleet into the Thames, two of his ships having been 
taken and four destroyed. Van Trump bought this victor\ drar, 
but was bo elated with his success that he sailed thruu^li the Eng- 
lish Channel v\-ith a broom at his mast liead, to signify tha( he had 
swept the seas of the whole English Heet. 

The English Admiral having repaired his damages, and beiiig 
ranfiiTced with many fresh ships under Monk and Dean, ^vho were 
now joined in oommisnon with him, they put to sea with eighty 
lUpa in search of Van IVnmp, whom they encountered on the 18th 
Fefaniaiy 1663, having seventy Aips under his conunand besides a 
oonvoy of three hundred vesseb under his charge. Blake kd the 
attack in the Triumph, with a division of twelve of his ships, and 
plunged mto the centre iof the Dutch fleet, but he was so hardly 
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Iiressed there at all points, that the Triumph received seven hun- 
dred shot m her sides, and was only saved from capture by the dea- 
perate valour of Blake and hia crew^ and the gallantly of Lswson 
fffaacame to hia leacue. The hattle raged ivith tiie utmost fary, 
4he hostile ships grappling at dose quarters, tiD at length the Dutch 
gave way and retired. Blake was shot through the thig^, and 
halted ever after on that limb. His Captain and hia Secretary- were 
kOled at his side. The darkness only closed this bloody conflict for 
the night. Blake ha^ng landed his wounded men at Portsmouth, 
pursued after Trump, and came up with liim at three in the afternoon 
of the following day, wlien the engagement was renewed, the Dutch 
retreating with heavy loss towards Boulogne. This running light 
continued throu|^ the nig^t; and next day, the 20th of February, 
the two fleets- ivere once more engaged in close action until four 
in the afternoon, when the Dutch reached the Sands of Calais, an- 
chored there, and afterwards tided' home from thenoe to their own 
ports. In these three days engagements they lost eleven men of 
war, thirty merchant vessels^ and acknowledged the loss of fifteen 
hundred, of * their men dain. Blak^s loss hi- men waa also very 
heavy, but lost only one of his ships. 

In the following month oi April 1653, Cromwell having turned 
out the Rirnip Parliament, took upon himself supreme power with a 
Council of officers which was called the Little Parliament, in which 
Blake had a seat, and was continued one of the Generals at Sea." 
On this occasion Blake, Dean and Monk, with the rest of the Admi- 
rals and princqfud sea ofBcers, published a deckuration of ** their reso- 
^ hition notwithstanding the late change to proceed in the perfor- 
" manoea of thdr duties, and the trust reposed in them against the 
^enemies of the Commonwealth. And General Blake was of opinion 
" on the Revolution which happened afterwards, tiuit twaa his and 
««• hia men's duty, to act feitidnUy abioadin thefar stations, so as might 
" conduce most to the public peace and welfare, what e v e r h rcgularity 
" there was in the Councils at home, saying to his officers ; ' It is 

nqt for. us.to.mind state affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling 
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** us.' " We may obser^'e on this declaration, that Blake's policy was 
wise and just. — ^The Rump Parliament had shewn a disposition to 
perpetuate themselves, and the conduct of the Committee appointed 
by them at a sort of Admiralty Board, had greatly dissatisfied the 
officers of the fleet The States of HoUand expected that the dis- 
solution of the Ptiriiaineiit woM lia¥e proved hi|^ to liirir onm 
advantage but they Ibond to their coat tiiafc Cmimdhi nsmpatioii 
had not alienated the fidelity of the jSeet, in pursuing the ivaragnnat 
them with the utmost vigour. Blake and his colleagues wiA one 
hundred ships, stood over to their coast, compelled their fleet to 
retreat into the Texel, where Monk aiid Uean kept them tor some 
time blockaded while Blake went to the northward. Meaiiwliile 
Trump having got together one hundred and twenty ships came out 
on the 3d of June and gave battle to Monk ami Dean off the North 
Foreland. In this conflict General Dean fiell, and also one of 
tfaenr Captains. The following day Bbke havii^ ngoined th«n 
with eigjiteen shqwy lesnmed the action and gained • oompkte 
Tiotoiy, insomuch that if the Dutch had not saved themseWes agaui 
on Calais Sonds» thehr whole fleet must hste been destroyed or 
taken. 

In tins battle the Dutch loss was very great — six ships sunk — 
eleven taken, and 1350 prisoners. " Tlic Eiiglisli lay on their 
coa^t^j and intercepted their whole trade, wiiicli so brought down 
the stomachs of the Hollanders, that they were fain to send embas- 
sadors to England to negotiate.* 

Blake's health , was now so shaken by his coostaat labour and 
anxiety, that he was compelled to remain for a time on shore, and 
thus he had no share in the last great victory mx the Dutdi fleet 
on the 28th July« 1663. Bntthe FteliaiMnft, ooosoiousof hisemi* 
nent merits, Yoled to him n gold diain» in common with those 
Admirals who wcare present in the battie« and when he came to 
London on the 10th October, he took his seat in the house, and 
received their solemn thanks for his former services. 

Oliver having called a new Parliament of four hundred members. 
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Blake sat again for his native town of Bridgewater. On the 6th 
December he was constituted one of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, being treated with marked respect by the Protector, to 
whom' he shewed his ready aUegionoe, though probably no great 
aflfectbn, by reason of his constitutional preference of a Comnum- 
wealth to the power of any individual ruler. 

In November 1654> CromweD, desirous of gratifying him with 
a service suited to his taste, despAtehed Imn to the If editeiranean 
in command of a strong fleet, with instructions "to support the 
honour of the Englisli Ma;:^ . ;ind to procure satisfoction for any inju- 
ries done to our merchants." On his arrival at Cadiz he was 
received vfith high respect. A Dutch Admiral in tliat port declined 
to hoist his flag while Blake was present, and a French Admiral 
having detained one of his small vessels, instantly dismissed her, on 
learning to whom she belonged, and on releasing the Cqitain he 
drank Blake's health under a sahite. 

The Algerines suspended the cruinng of fhefar corsahrs, and sent 
their prisoners to Blake, upon his demanding firom the Dey evcsy 
British subject m his power. Being content with his-sabnussion, he 
proceeded in the spring of 1655, to Tunis, vritfa the same purpose. 
But the Bey relying on the strength of his forts, had the rashness to 
set liim at defiance, whereupon Blake buLteied down hi» cai>tles and 
burned every vessel in the Goleta. Warned by the fate of his 
neighbour Tripoli sent his subnii.ssion, and Venice, a costly em- 
bassy, for the terror of the Admiral's name had now overspread 
the whole Mediterranean. 

In the midst of this general homage to BlakeTa authority- his 
health gave way to the underminmg,e£fect8 of scurvy and dropsy; 
and he wrote to England dealing that an. able officer migjht be 
joined in ctnnmisBion with him,, lest the public service should be 
endanipeEed by his death. Adnural Montague was thereupon dea* 
patched to Mm with a strong rdnforoement of ships, with which 
they blockaded Cadiz for several months. In September 1656, 
while Blake was watering liis Heet on the cou&t uf Portugal, Captain 
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issue t', -jXfiT^xzfL F^dcie Fkct, from AaKrbL TIk Vioe Aifaanl 

sfiid Utsaa'SdaaxT^i was bkmn up. Hiese in^Mr- 

Btiiuk, t^AM^zjueUi^^clr^ the rapid dic^ «€]■§ iMabb, wfard to qmt 
^ ftarifa, int sprrrt ret2i*i«r!^ its mipoal -ngoar unabated. 

Httiof MWD jftor ohtimfd ■tritigriire ^at aoolber Pble fleet 
ndacrtim the fint ImA pm into the IJiiil of Tcwrii^ m die 
Mdotfa of April 1657^ Aiknal pt tace ateJ didia^wiA twadj^ 
ife «C Iw lUpi, and tend the SpMmb inder Ilos 
frith MMttm 3ugit ^tapt flion^ j moond wadw die pntection of 
the tKa«7 batteries of Santa Craz. Rake amnnaiied die Gorernoor 
to fSfOT-Ai'if^r the::., '.^i iie being a brave and able officer, a^zd con- 
id;ni/ in the <^tren^^h of his defences, *• sent him a short answer." — 
On thih Blake having already made his arrangements, and appointed 
certain of bm to engage the attention of the Forts, made the 
Sgnai to Captain Stsjmer in the Speaker, to lead him down to the 
attack of the enemy. — As the En^^iih afa^sadfanoedto the attacky 
dM flpaniih Adminl leoeired them niUi a traneadoua cannonade^ 
hut ndi was die finy of the aasaolt that after rnddng two of the 
largest fhtpa, they hoarded and destivyed the whote of die remanider, 
nidi • dreadfnl iknghtar of dieir crefn» and hsvmg accomplished 
dik hold achiev«inent, Blake, takmg advantage of an nnexpected 
change of wind, brought out all his own ships safe through the formid- 
able fire of the batteries, with a loss of only two hundred of his men 
kiiltjd and wounded in this debperate conilict. Lord Clarendon says, 
** it was an action so miraculous that all men who knew the piace 
wondered how any sober men, with what courage soever endued, 
ihoald ever have undertaken it, and they could hardly persuade 
dMawehres to behere what they had done. Whilst the Spaniaids 
eomlbrtad tfaemaelvei widi the beffief that they were devils, and not 
nan who had deitroyed them m nidi a manner." 

TUs danng exploit doubdeas niggested to our iDostiiona Ndion 
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an huiuired and fiirty yean after, a Bunflar anterpriae at Santa Gni^ 
under drcumstancea less propitioua. Nor is it any impeaolnnitni of 

his bravery or that of his companions in arms, that they should have 
failed in fioing lhat wiiicli Blake accomplished, it seemed, almost 
by a miracle. When the news of Blake's success reached London, 
Oliver's second Parliament was sitting, who immediately ordered a 
public thanksgiving, and voted their thanks to the Admiral with a 
dianiODd ling of the value of five hundred pounds. 

The receipt ci theae honours proved to be his last news from 
JBo^^and, for on hia paasage home he had reached so &r aa the 
Dzaid Fointy ^vhen finding himaelf to be dying he summoned on 
boaid several of hia oomnuinders, to ivhom he hnparted his finrewefl 
advioe for the well being of the fleets and drawing towards his end 
" he willed them with aD speed to bear up for Plymouth/ yet hoping 
to breathe his last sigh on English ground — ^but the lamp of life 
expired as the ship entered the harbour, and thus his noble spirit 
forsook his enfeebled body on the 17th August 1657, to the inex- 
inressible grief of the whole Navy and Nation of England. 

His r^naina h&o^ brought round into the river Thames by order 
of the Protector, were laid in state at " Greenwich House,* and 
being thence removed with great pomp to Westminster, at the pubUo 
expeneOj were interred in the Ghapel ofKing Henry the Seventh. 

The year after the Restoiation, the ho^ ol^ Cromwdl; he^on^ 
and others of the regicides who had be«i buied in the Abhey^ were 
dismtened and treated with great ignominy; tho lettains of nake» 
though not thus insatted, were also removed, and reinterred in the 
adjacent churchyard of St. Margaret, to the no smalT indignation of 
the Puritan party. In the Life of Blake, \vTitten by Dr. Johnson* 
he makes the following just observation upon this posthumous affiront 
to the memory of so great a man. " Had he been guilty of the 
murder of King Charles, to insult his body would have been a mean 
revenge ; but as he was innocent, it was at least inhumanity, if not 
tngmtitade.'* An oriental proverb says, " let no man pluck a dead 
lion by the beard.*- 
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The hennc spirit and great abilities which distinguished this 
renowned commander, secured to him- the admiration and attach- 
ment of aU his folloiweis, Hb anxiety finr their wel&ie gumeA. 
their affections, while his generous and disinterested conduictsecured 
their gratitude. It was his constant castom to throw into the common 
treasuiy all the share of the immense booty to which- he was en- 
titled by his* captures ; so that at his decease he left behind him 
only five hundred pounds beyond his small hereditary estate, which 
never yielded him above two hundred pounds per annum. Dpng a 
bachelor, he bequeathed this property to his brother Benjamin Blake, 
who suffered such heavy penalties as a Non-Conformist in the 
succeeding reign, that he was compelled to sell the estate to pay 
them, and retire in great poverty to Carolina, where he died. Blake's 
hi{^ sense of public duty was indeed strikingly shewn in his conduct 
towards this brother, whose comage having Med him in the bloody 
%ht at Santa Crua, (which mig|it hare shaken the firmness of bolder 
heaits than his,) the Admiral mstanHy deprived bun of his commis- 
sion, and sent him back to England as an example of inflexible 
impartiality to the whole fleet, however this did not alienate Ins 
affection from one whom be dearly loved, though of a spirit less 
warlike than liis own. 

The character of Blake was so free from all artifice, so upright 
and ingenuous, that throughout his whole brilliant career of service 
he was highly esteemed and respected by Mends and foes, as well 
foreign as domestic. His daring courage,- and fidelity to all his 
CTgagements, won the regard of his brave rivals Trump and De 
Ruyter. His simplicity of purpose, and his hatred of all intrigue, 
maintained his credit amidst aU the crooked and penreiae councils, 
through which he steered a straight forward honomable course at 
home. When the tune came that he must chuse his part} , i^pon 
the overthrow of the constitution, he, as a staunch rqmblican, aided 
with the Parliament ; but when Charles, deprived of his crown, 
became the object of their malic^ant persecution, he openly con- 
demned their heartless conduct, and wannly avowed his wiiiiugness 
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to wn tlie Bfe of the royal victim. When that bloody sacrifice was 

made to appease the clamours of the worst of the people, and 
Cromwell's subsequent usurpation freed the nation from the tyranny 
of a band of demagogues (of all modes of despotism the most 
hatefiil) Blake wisely consented to the Protector's rule, recurring to 
a maxim ever on his lips, saying, ** it is our dxsky to fight for our 
coimtry into whatever hands the government may fall." 

That inflexibility of purpose and chivafarouB enterprise which were 
dimfy shadowed forth in his monwe humoiir and lore of field sports 
and odd adventures whfle at college, horst out with all the vigour 
of maturer genius when he took anns at the commencement of the 
dffl war. He seized the sword with the grasp of a practised soldier, 
and inspired his folbwevs with that unhesitating confidence in their 
leader, which is the just tribute paid to men bom to command. 
When the secret jealousy of Cromwell removed Monk into Scotland, 
and appointed Blake to the command of the fleet, thus requiring him 
at the age of fifty, to commence a new career of glory on another 
element, it is truly admirable to behold the buoyancy of his powerful 
genius in thus accommodating itself instantly to naval command. 
By the magic of his talents and example, he raised the character of 
his oflkers and seamen, and by leading them on to enterprises which 
they would have previously regarded with doubt if not dismay, he 
thus exalted the f^aty of the English navy to a height whidi it 
never before attained. 

No lineal descendants of Blake's ftmfly are known to exist. We 
have seen many reputed portraits of him, but none of sufilcient au- 
thenticity to be admitted into our Collection. In the absence of any 
such, the spirited whole length picture from which our Engraving is 
taken was executed by Mr. Briggs of the Royal Acailorny, expressly 
for the Gallery, and presented by the venerable Sir Robert Preston, 
Bart. late one of the Directors of Greeiu" icli Hospital. The iiead 
was copied from a contemporary print of this illustrious Conunander, 
stated by Granger to be " done from a painting by Captain Thomas 
Preston, late in the possession of Mr. J. Ames.** 
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GEORGE MONK, 

DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, K G. LORD GENERAL OF THE 
FORCES BY LAND AND SEA. 

TnKRL are few clianicters in our natioiml hlstorj' which have been 
drawn with ;i greater variance of opiiiion by the respective authors, 
than that of Monk, the prominent instrument of the Restoration. 
Ample materials for debate and discussion were indeed ready for tiie 
anrvice of either side. Prejudice and partiality had by turns pre- 
viledy at one time exhibiting him as a renegado Roundhead, and at 
another as the steady jpatriot> who, dissembUng his real purpose, was 
e?er a Royahst in his heart When a potitical fennent subsides, 
attempts are somethnes made to restore the principal actors in the 
drttoa to Iheir natraal characters, in order that we may judge them 
.impartially; but in truth it is never very easy to remove first im- 
pressions, which though formed in Hie fervour of party contest, 
settle down into fixed opinions, and are much easier to controvert 
than to eradicate : and thus the contradictions in the character 
and conduct of Monk have been dealt wth by the advocates and 
enemies of the parties which he successively supported ; nor is 
the controversy respecting him even yet wholly set at rest In 
the course of this short memoir, we are not without hopes of 
enabling our readers to decide upon his merits ; and for this purpose 
we win inmt the tinal order of biography, by stating the leading 
points of his character before we proceed to relate the prindpid 
circumstances of his conduct, for which we think they will offisr a 
aQlitlion. 

Hie most remaifcable quality in Monk's character was It 
cost him no eflbrt to conceal his own opinions while he was dili- 
gently observiug the couducL aiid conversauuus of others; in this 
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as in those times was deemed a sufficient qualification for a pair of 
colours. On the expectation of war with the Spaniard, King Charles 
the First viated the naval prqiarations at Plymouth, and Sir Thomas 
kfliqg aiudoiis to make his court to his Mi^esty, but afraid of an 
imst fat debt» paid a lai^s fee to Hie Under Sheriff to secure his 
penonal freedom fat one day; but this roguish officer having 
aeoepted a larger bribe fimn one of the ciediton» he eiecuted tiie 
writ, and the diagraced Knigbt nas carried off to prison in fece of 
the wh<de county. The pride of his son George, then seventeen 
years old, was deeply offended at this transaction ; he expostulated 
with the pettifogger to no purpose ; \\ lu reupon he inflicted upon 
him so sound a drubbing, that the meniorv of it did not pass away 
for the rest of his li£e. The noise of this e\]^loit promptly required 
that George Monk should withdraw irom the place, and he was 
induced to enter as a volunteer, with his relation Sir Richard 
Grenville, on board the fleet which under the Lord Wimbledon set 
sail shortly after for Cadiz. 

In the IbOowing year he served as an ensign in the fetal expedi- 
tion to the Ide of Rh& In 1GS8, being now of mature age, he 
passed over into Holhaid to serve as a Captain hi the regiment of 
the Lovd Goring^ who gave him Ae command of his own company. 
There Monk gained considerable experience m Ihe science of war, 
together with much credit by his personal conduct in several sieges, 
as well as actions in the field, acquiring thereby a thorough know- 
ledge of his profession. Being at length dissatisfied with the Dutch 
service he threw up his commission, ami retumino^ to England he 
was appointed Lieutenant-colonel in the army of the Lord Newport, 
who was sent to put down the rebels in Scotland. In 1641 the 
Earl of Leinster gave him the command of his own regiment at the 
commencement of the dvil war in Ireland, and on his return from 
that distracted country in 1643, he was piesented to the King at 
Qdbid, who received him vecy gncioasly, and sent him back with 
the rank of Hijor-general of the Irish brigade. But not kog after 
the and several of fats officers weffe-mrprised and taken by Sir 
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Thflom Faiifiui, and lent priwen to Hull; fron Aence tiiqr 
were tiaoafinfred to Loiidoii» wlmo Moi^ wimiMd • dore f ri i M iiB r 
in the Tower far aemnl yean. Dining tins captivity he was reduced 

to great straits ; his father was no more, and hkbrodier cotdd afford 
him only very scanty ^ippHesr — but \m generous Sorerei^i hc^irui^ oL 
his n< (d, Si^nt him a hundml ix»unds in i:uld, no mean sum at a 
time when Charles's ovm necessities were so pressiag. 

At lengtii the complete triumph oi the RepubUcan faction 
quenched the hopes of the Royalists, and in 1647 an offer was made 
to Colonel Monk to serve in the I^vfianieat forces in Ireland, under 
his relatioD Lord Lisle. This lie a ccep te d^ and, oo bebig ideased 
froiii the Tower, he paid Idb leferenoe to Drew, Bishop of Ely, to 
whom, on taking kave^he isicported to have made tfaisraaaaikabfe 
speech >^ My Loid, I am now gomg to acrre the Kiqg, the hest I 
may, against his hloody Tchdsm Iidand, and I hope I diaB yet live 
to do further service to the Royal cause in Enghind." 

In the course of a long protracted senice in that Island, iie was 
final!)' apj)ointed by the I*arii,iineut to be their Commander-in-chief 
of tiie nortliem di>tnct, where be prevailed over his rebellious oppo- 
nents at Ballyshannon and other points, and surprized Carrickfei^us, 
where he made pnsoner General Monroe, with all the troops with 
wluch he was preparing to proceed into Scotland. The Paihament 
BOW gave him then* confidepce,votmg him their thanks, with mpoiae 
€f and appointed him Governor of Caer kM ag ufc . In iiie pro- 
gress of the contest in that Kingdooi, he wasaoiO soppfied with 
money for his troops, diat he was ooaatrsined to enter into a tnaoe 
widi the arch rebel Owen Roe CKNeiO, whom he had been ocderad 
tosobdne. TUs step had wdl nigh ruined hhn with the Pteliameiit, 
who instituted an enquiry into his conduct, which through the inter- 
position of his friends at home ended only w ith a reprimand^ tliough 
even ihis reproach it is said he never forcrave them in his heart. 

About this time, the death of his elder brotiier gave him possession 
of tlie small family estate at Potheridge, and thereupon he acknow- 
kdged his maixiage with one Anne Choges, a blacksmith's daughter, 
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vhosc pi otiigacy as his mistress degenerated after marriage into the 
most ra|)aci()us «varice, and by her entire influence over Monk made 
him a partaker (li Mr. Secretaiy Pepys may be credited) of some 
vety ijrofis acts of ii^jintioe. 

Cromwell, having retmned from the Iiish war in 1650, engaged 
Monk to aniat him in queffiog the Royalists in Sootknd* who wene 
now Btrngig^iiig haid to bnog about the lestontioii of Clhaiks th^ 
Moood. He gwve him s legfanenty and aippointed him Lieutenant- 
Genenl of the Oidnance, and tfanswaa he fiiUyembuked once move 
in the aervioe of the Commonwealdi. Croanwel!, with aS his abOify 
as a soldier, not havinf^ been bred to arms, never had those advan- 
tages of acquiiuig niilitar}' science which Monk Lad enjoyed wliile 
serving in the Low Countries. He seems greatly to have miscalcu- 
lated the campaign in Scotland, where tlie Royalists began to make 
' head rapidJy against him, compelling him to retreat to Dunbar, and 
pfeseing hard upon his rear. In this emngency it has been said 
that his spirits began to sink, and as some proof of his indecision, he 
called a conncil of war,in which opinionfl wen much divided. Moofc 
sat with his ooostitiitional tadtmnity while others debated. On this 
01i?er reqinred that he should dehrer his opimoa as to what WM 
beat to be done. Thus called iqMm, Monk qpoilra as ib]lows:--^Shv 
the Scots have munbers and the hills, those are their advaatagea. 
We have discipline and despair, two things that will make soldiers 
fight, and these are ours. My advice therefore is, to attack them 
immediately, which, if you follow, I am ready to conmiand the van." 
f Vomwell was much struck with the sound sense and resolution of 
this blunt proposal. He instantly decided on the attack, and 
accepted the gallant offer of M<mk, vidio led the troops with such 
effect that the Scottish Royahsto were entiiely routed, and this gave 
a complete torn to the campoqin. OUvernenFerthelesBtoaktohiiii* 
self the lion's share of the naown, though the amf agreed that the 
baMle was mainly won by the -akitt and vakmr of Monk. JDming 
the mning summer he was left in Scotland to bring that part af 
the country hito subjection, for whlA object he roMited ta veiy 
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M ^ f re in ' azures, lit stormed the town of Dundee, where he put 
to the sword six hundred of the «ramson, and is stated to have 
caused Lumsdaiie, the Goremor, and several of his officers to be 
put to death m cold blood after the place surrendered. This, and 
other acts of inhumanity to the conquered party, rendered him an 
olgectoffaitlerhatied among the RojaliBts» and of di^^ Geqeial 
liodlow and others of the more tempeiBte of the Bariiai^ 

Tlie &t%iie and anxiely which he suifeted dining this blood 
paign, at length, prodoced a violent fit of sidoies^ upon whioh he 
obtained leave to Tetmn to England, and went to Batii to recover 

-Us health; and upon proceding alkerwards to London, be fomd 
himself appointed one of the Commissioners for an umon between 
England and Scotland, which appears not to have been then ripe for 
this great national benefit. 

Cromwell liad been long silently pressing his darling object of 
overthrowing the power of the Parliament. He had availed himself 
of the mutual jealousies of their leaders to diminish thor influence, 
and render then: authority unpopular ; and havmg with consmnmate 
craft and dexterity won. over the principal officers of the army, he 

•suddenly dissolved the Parliament by a militaiy om^-de-main^ aDd 
at onoe usurped fhe power of the State, iq^intmg a oouncfl of 

.officers to assist him in the government of aflhirs, which was called 
" the little FteBament^" and of which Monk was a memibcT. On 
the death of Popham, he was included in a new comtnission with 
Blake and Deane, as "Generals ut Sea," and joined them in publish- 
ing an address to the fleet, aektiowk dgiiig CroraweU's supreme 
authority, and calling upou the seaTiieii to obey it also. 

With iheni he shared in tlie l>loody encounter of three days w'th 
Trump, in February, 1653, which we have already recorded in the 

•Memoir of Blake. On the second of June following, Blake having 
sspaiftted with a part of the fleet. Monk and Deane were embarked 
together«'and were agaui warmly attaAed by the Dutch Admiral, 

.and jonoukded by severs! of his ships at once. In this emeigam^ 
Deane was stniifc down by a chain shot, and M dead at the feet^ 
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his colleague. At a sight so disheartening the crew hegan to waver,- 
wlicji Monk, with admirable presence ot iiuad, threw Ins cloak over 
the dead body, and waving his sword, rallied the seamen with 
such spirit that they drove back their assailants, and breaking 
their way through the enemy's fleet, rejoined tlieir comrades. [We 
can hardly conceive a more /striking incident for an historical paint- 
ing. The point of time seized by an artist of genius, could not 
&il of producing a highly animated picture, which in addition to its 
heroic sentiment, would oombine- so- much of interest from the 
grouping and antiqiiated costume of the figures, as well as the powers 
fill effect of which the whole subject is ca^tiAe, that we strongly- 
recommend it to our artists, and to the painm of mrt?^ Blake,.haT- 
ing now rejoined them witii ^(^teen firedi ships, renewed the 
contest with such, fbry, that ndther Trump nor De Rnyter could 
withstand the encounter, and retired to their own coast uiier losing 
six of their ships, and leaving eleven others in the hands of the 
victors. De Witte, who had distinguished himself in the action, no 
sooner reached Holland, than he employed even' exertion to drive 
the English from their coast, and Van Trump, mtli ninety ships, 
having united with his squadron sou^t another battle, which took 
I^aice on the 29th of July, and was contested with increased obsti- 
nacy. Blake was now. absent firom illness, but his old ship, the 
Tnumph, was fouglit as if he had been to animate his crew. 
She-.waa, attacked, by several fire ships in succession, and was at 
lenglli SO- conqdetely in flames diat half the crew leaped overboaid, 
but those who remained at length succeeded ui extinguishing the 
fire. ' About noon the gallant Trump was shot through (he body, 
which so discouraged his followers, that they now began to give way, 
and soon after retreated to then* own coast. In this signal defeat 
the Dutch lost twenty-six ships, and nearly five thousand men 
killed and wounded. Several of the English fleet were merchant 
vessels, which in the emergency had been pressed into the service. 
Monk, suspectmg that their captains would not be disposed to incur 
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to eidiange ships, by which shrewd coniiiTBnce, having no longer 
mf penonalmterest except that of acqturmg reputation, they fought 
M ftontlj as any in tiie ieet. Tbe Revointioii, wliich bore If onk^ 
flagyivassoaliattendlUflfaewastovedoatoftiitlfl^ Inbklettar 
0f the 2d of Angort, he mjB lie " had the good Ibrtone to bring 
down three of the five Dutch fbg/t, vis. Tramp, Ereftien* and Do 
Rayter." The Parliaiiient, onieooring the tidings, voted gold chains 
to be given to Monk, Penn, and Lawson ; and took that occaaimi to 
present one also to Blake, as an acknowledgement of his ;j:ri^ Mt pre- 
vfons St r\ ices. On the 25th of that month they pertoi iued a still 
more becominj? duty, by onlprin<z a General Thanksgiving through- 
out the land for these signal victories. VV hen Monk came to London 
he met Cromwell at a great civic feast, <m which occi^on he put 
the chain about his neck* and made him wear it dtiring the repast. 
The Dutch were not less nundful of the merits of their AdnuialB» 
and laiBed a flpleiidid momnnent al Delft o?er the lemahis of the 
bnive Van Tnunp* Peace ben^ Ihen conchided with thenif and 
Cromwell having possessed himself of sfl the powerwiChout the 
regalia of soveie^ty, he shewed his policy by removing to a dis> 
tance all those who had been instrmnental to his elevation, whose 
weight in public opinion rendered them inconveniently near observers 
of the movements of his state machinery. For this cause, in April, 
1654, he conferred upon Monk the important appointment of his 
Deputy in Scotland, where, upon his arrival, he found all the nobi- 
lity, and most of the people, decidedly hostile to Oliver's rule. But 
knowing them well, he availed himself of their petty differences, 
and jealousies of clanship, and soon divided, and thus destroyed, 
their union against him. He set a price on the head of their Royalist 
leaders^ fixed strong garrisons and oolleeted msgaiines in the 
most defiensible positions, sad m a short period brought the whole, 
oonntiy under military subjection. When th» was elfected, he took 
up his residence at Dalkeith House, which gave him a near oontrod 
of Edinbiu gh, governing the rest of the kingdom (through the officers 
he placed in command of each district) with absolute power, and 
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and little trouble, Amndng himself with good cheer, ^uxlening, and 

husbandn-. 

But it would have been quite unlike Cromwell's usual policy 
had he trusted him alone. He therefore sent a Council to assist 
bim in the conduct of civil affion; these were Lord Broghill, 
Generals Dishrow, H<mard,LocUiart,SGr^ Thej 
however found nothing to conec^and no canse to siupect his fide- 
lity to the Protector, to wliom he oommamcated the most minute 
intelligence of the intrigues of the RoyaliBtB, or the sU^itest over- 
tures made to them from the exiled fionfly. Among these he sent 
him an autograph letter from Charles to himself, which he had 
lately received. Monk seems at that time to have entertained no 
otlier principle of conduct than a staunch adbt rence to the Pro- 
tector as the wisest course for his own interest ; but Oliver, whose 
own treacherous heart naturally led him to suspect every one, and 
especially those whom he was obliged to employ, viewed all his 
agents with distrust, which amounted to alarm, fi4ienever they, like 
Monk, had risen to such importance in his councils as to assume 
the ai^iearanoecf arival; and there is reason to believe tihat he had 
actually resolved to remove him from his command in Scotland, when 
death unexpectedly extinguished all the worldly fean and schemes of 
this once daring man, who for many months previous to his dissolu- 
tion had lost all spirit and all confidence in himself as well as in others. 
Nevertheless, he corresponded in apjjai eut confidence with Monk to 
the end of his life. And a long k tter, the ksthe ever wrote to him, 
has tlie following curious postscript, which, though under a &cetious 
veil, betrays the real object of his suspicions. 

" There be that tell me that there is a certain ctmning fellow hi 
Scotland, called George Monk, who is sud to lie in wait there to 
introduce Charles Stuart — i»ay you uae your ditigence to i^pro- 
hend him, and send him up to me* 

AWMwigfi this intmuition, which Monk could not have misunder- 
stood, was immediately followed by the death of Oliver, yet on re- 
.ceiving the intelligenoe, he at once proclauned Richard Ciowwdl as 
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.tmeeenm to the Protectonte, and in leturn received from him m 

letter, desiring to be guided by his advice. The General thereupon 
wrote to luiii a reply, full of good advice and good sense, which, if 
Richard had been competent to guide the helm, would probably have 
secured to h\vn his firm support. But every day, and every occur- 
rence which passed at this great crisis of the state, confirmed Monk 
in his present policy of standing aloof from all further pledges to any 
party; and made him intent only to secure such authority andinflo- 
. ence both in Scotland and in finglaod, as would enable him to stand 
himself under whate?er.emeigettcies might occur. 

It has been stated that he managed Scotiand chiefly throo^ the 
mfluenoe of the Countess of Buccleuch, and that hia confideatini 
conespondenoe with iSiigiMMi was canted on though the medium of 
Lady Savile. But we much doubt if at that period he trusted hn 
opinions to any one. Standing aloof from the great strife of parties 
in London, and lioldiiiGf an independent and formidable position in 
Scotland, ;il the head of six thousand of the best troops in the army, 
he had great advantages of personal security, and saw more calmly, 
and therefore more clearly, than others of OUver's late adherents* 
the movements of the great political wheel in its revolution. He saw 
that Cromwell's party was now split into opposite Actions, which it 
.was not in the power of Richard to re-unite. .The livaliy of Faii&x 
and Lambert divided the army hi England, nor could he have 
remained long neutral had he not been &r away firom their intrigues. 
.He conunitted himself to no promises* but tampered with the vwious 
overture?, which were made to him, in terms so general as to leave 
himself quite untrammelled. The ParUament, who on tiie dcatli of 
the Protector, had lost no time in resuming their ascendancy, though 
much agitated by a conflict of opinions, coucuit* d in maintaining a 
successful resistance againt the schemes of Lambert and his officers, 
who were soon compelled to subscribe to their authority ; and such 
was then the predonunance of the old Runip spirit among them, 
that when twenty of the sednded members presented themselves at 
the house* th^ commanded the doors to. be shut against them. 
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Seeing the necessity of conciliating the army, they sent instructions 
to Monk and Fairfax to proceed to London. Monk accordingly 
arrived at the head of his forces on the Gth of January, 1660, and 
found all men looking with anxiety to the cour^^e he might ciiuse. 
Orders had been given to prepare the Prince's lodgings at >MiitehaU 
for his reception. The Common Comicil of London had already 
sent their BWord4»e«iar to meet him* signifying their wishes for « 
free Parhament, to which he replied, by a cunning piece which 
they did not muoh trust to * On the other hand, the leaders of the 
Rump party perceiving their peril, would have had Monk seize the 
crown, and Sir Arthur Haaillng, on their part, offered to procure him 
a hundred thousand names to an address, inviting him to take this 
daring st( |). On the 9th of January', he marched with his forces into 
the city by order of the Parliament, arrested sever«il of the Cominon 
Council, and forbade their sitting again till other Members were 
chosen, and proceeded to pull down the gates and otlier defences 
which they had caused to be erected. Having performed this duty, 
he gave his opinion to the House that a free and fiill Parliament 
must he anemhled. He quitted the Prince's lodgin^B, declined to 
dine with my Lords at Whitehall, and leaving them only a scanty 
guard, he quartered his soldierB in fhecily, where he estahlidied his 
Ofwn resideafie. Alaimed at this, the Pailiament now invited the 
aeduded members to resume thear seats, which eflfectually de- 
stroyed the hopes of the Romp — though Motik even then made 
them a speech, advising the rejection of the ovcrtuies tiiey had 
received from the exiled Charles, and the re-establishment of the 
Commonwealth. Meanwhile, the Parliament made up their quarrel 
with the citizens, and ordered their gates and barriers to be erected 
at the public expense. The House next issued their commission, 
appointing Monk to be their Lord General of the forces in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and joined him in another commission with 
•the Eail of Sandwich and Lawaon, as "Generslsat Sea." Here we 
see Monk^s policy, in opmly svovring his preference of the Com* 
•monweahh. He seemed the fevour of tfa« Bartiametit, and thos 
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made himsdf independent o{ fhem by the nipreme controul wluch 
they gave Imn over the whole military force of the country, leaving 

him at liberty to deal with the great question of the nieceflBion as 
the public feeling might at ttr wards dictate. 

From the hour of Croniwell's death the Rovalists had been 
silently working upon the affectioiiS) of the people, who soon shewed 
themselves heartily in favour of the Kings return. Th^ leading 
members in the house were now evidently for his cause, though at 
this time an order wu published requiring all Cavaliers and dis- 
banded officers to depart the town. The soldiers indeed sullenly 
looked on, bemg still on the nde of the R^blicans, and when some 
afterwards, broke forth into murmurs. Honk instantly checked them. 
About ibis time Genersl Lambert, who had been committed to the 
Tower, suddenly escaped into Norlihamptondiire, where he was 
quickly arrested by Colonel Ingoldsby, and so entirely lost his 
courage as to destroy all the hopes of his partisans. It was now 
April. The Earl of Sandwich \v<ii> sent for, and resumed the 
command of the fleet in the Downs, and being entirely in the King's 
interest, he secured the fidelity of his officers and seamen, who only 
waited the signal to accomplish the Restoration. 

The next important step towards this great object was now taken 
by the Peers, who had hitherto consmtedto sit with the Commons; 
but when the House met again, they determmed to deliberate as 
a separate chamber, this bong indeed the great constitutional se* 
euiity for the conser?ationof tiiemonardiy. They elected the Eari 
of Manchester as their Spieaker ; and tfas Commons^ like men sud- 
denly restored to their right mind, chose for their Speaker, Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, an acknowledged RoyaUst. When the House were 
assembled. Sir John Grenville appeared at their bar, bearing a 
letter from the King at Breda, which \s as received with the utmost 
respect. The returning sentiment of Idvalty seemed unanimous- 
it was triumphant ! Every member rose and stood uncovered while 
the Speaker read His Majesty's address. A similar letter had been 
delivered to the Lords, who now invited the lower House to concur 
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witli them iii their vote for the immediate establishment of the good 
old constitution of Kings, Lords, and C omraons. The message was 
received mth joy and gratitude, the vote passed by acclamation, and 
the tidings of this being rapidly spread through the city, the whole 
population betook themselves to the mostUvely rejoicings. On the 
12th of May, Loid Sandwich sailed with the fleet to biing OYer the 
* King^.haTiiig previoiuly changed the names of some of his shipi^ viz.- 
fhe Naseby, Richard, Lambot, &c. to others more appropiiate to 
the happy change of aflbirs. From this recafntulation of die circum- 
stances under which it was accomplidied, it will he seen that the 
pontion which Monk had assumed upon his arrival in London; 
placed him in the character of arbit rator between the contending 
parties ; but until the influence ol Fairfax and Lambert gave way 
to the popular cry in favour of Charles, he seems to have doubted 
of his success, or he surely would not have risqued his future King's 
dii^leasure by advising the rejection of his daim. Nor does it 
Sf>pear that the Royalists had then much hopes of hun. The Earl 
of Sandwich, whose pledge was much sooner given, had so .little 
6iih in Monk, that he would not communicate with him on the 
subject unto he had received the Kin^s express 'commands for so 
domg. He told Pepys even at the last, that the Geneial must be 
propitiated, for though he believed the Kmg would come in, " Mook 
would have the doing of it, or hinder it^ 

As the time drew oa wliich proved the real temper of the ParUa- 
ment and of the people, Monk (if ever he dreamed of siicceeding to 
Cromwell's authority, which many assert, but which we greatly 
doubt) perceived that " though he could not make hitmelf a King, 
he might go &r to restore one." He saw at length the longing 
desire of tiie nation was to rid themselves of a coimcil of tyrannical 
demagogues (with which the Rump again thre a tene d them) by 
pladngtheheir of their murdered Sovereign on his throne, as the 
only retribution wMdi they could now make lum ; and ^riien once 
Monk clearly saw that this was. the direct p«th to honour and ie« 
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ward, he laboured in earnest that the King should be restored 
unfettered with conditions. 

That glorious opportunity of securing to England benefits the 
most important to lu r peraianent wtlfarr, then ot easy attainment, 
was lost by the heartless conduct of Charles, by the evil councils 
of his unprincipled ministers, and above aU, by the shock given to 
pubUc morals through the pernicious example of that most profli- 
gate court It requires no skill to trace up to those causes munch of 
that laxity of public pcincipilet leligioDB as well as political, whidi 
now prevailk It has descended to us like a fatal Iqirosy, chedDsd 
indeed fat a while daring tiie Tirtoous reigp of Geoige ttie Tliiid» 
but threatening at no distant time to spread tbroug^ every class of 
our fellow subjects, a contagion more destructive than the dreaded 
Cholera. 

The Restoration being achieved. General Monk met the new 
King upon his landing at Dover on the 29tli of May, and on 
accompanymg him to Canterbury His Majesty there invested him with 
the Order of the Garter. Shortly after this he was created Duke of 
Albemarle, with a pension of £1000* per annum. He was con- 
Ifarmed in the chief command of the msy, appointed Privy Coun- 
cillor, Master of the Horse, and one of tiie Lords of the Bedchamber. 
Sncb were the ovcsflowing bonoun and tewaids wbieb it was the 
policy of the Court to heap upon tbis " hog calgnhting" head. 

At the beginning of the war with the States of Holland, which 
was renewed in 1664, while the Duke of York was absent at sea, 
in conimand of tlie fleet, the management of the AdmiiLiity was 
added to these prcfeniieiits. Rut sometime after his Royal Highness 
bad 1 csumcd liis functions at the Admiralty, the Duke of Albemarle 
was jomed in commission with Prince Rupert to command the fleet, 
and they hoisted their flags in April, 1666. Misled by false in* 
telligence, the Prince was detached with eighteen ships, when 
the Duke with sixty found De Rnyter, with the Dutch fleet of 
seventy-six, at ancborin a hard gale, and inunediately attacked them, 
engsging bis rivaTs liup at close quarters. Nig^t closed the engage- 
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menty which was continued with the utmost obstinacy the whole of 
the next (ky. Prince Rupert now joined with his division, De 
RutUt also hadreoei^a re-inforceineat, and after an interval d a 
day, a third desperate ccniiUct took plaoe^ in which both sides were 
ao crippled aa to be ootitent to crawl into their respective ports. 
Hie Enf^ish on the whole seem to have had the wont of this deadly 
encounter. Sir \l1IIiam Beikeley who led the fleet was Idned and 
his ship taken ; Sir Christopher Myngs also fell on the second 
day, and Sir George Ayscough got agiuiind in the Prince, v.hicli 
was burnt, and himself made prisoner. Vanderliulst was the only 
Dutch Admiral killed, but of the numbers who fell, and the amount 
of the ships taken and destroyed on either side, the accounts are 
equally contradictory. Of the subsequent fate of Ayscough we have 
no trace, but the States of Holland, as a testimony of admiration of 
Beikeleiy's heroic conduct, directed Rensch, their celebrated anato* 
rnist^ to apply his coiioos process of iijecting the body, ^ving it all 
tiie flexibility and fieshness of life, and thusaent it over to bis noUe 
fiunfly, to be deposited with bis ancestors. 

We know of no period of our naval history, ancient or modem, 
which presents such examples of close determined conflicts, as 
occurred during these successive wars with the States of Holland. 
The English and Dutch seem to have been equally matched, like 
two implacable bull dogs, which, not content to bite, fasten upon 
each other witli unrelenting fury. Their obstinate course and 
hardy seamanship led them nt once to close quarters whenever they 
met ; the ships grappling, and their crews boarding with a tenacity 
and fierceness almost unexampled. 

Alter the encounter just related^ it migbt lune been tboii^t the 
combatants bad enjoyed fighting enou^ for thai season, but tbe 
ships were refitted and thehr companies recruited with such emul»> 
tion of despatch, thst in the fi>fiowing month De Ruyter reappeared 
at the head of eighty-eight ships and twenty fire ships ; and on the 
25th of Jul) v,d6 met again by the Prince and the Duke, with an 
equal force. On this occasion Sir Thomas Allen led into action 
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One Meyer, a mercliant, having engaged her to procure the 
rdease of imprisoned brother, the Duchess Mled in herprmmse^ 
and he obtained it through another channeL On this he was sum' 
Jttoned to the Duke's piesenoe^ who told him the order should be 
stopped " if he did not inunediately oofMidS^Mtf/Mciu cf iomefiiemb 
^ kit m the hutmeti, " But the man ivas firm ; he set his Grace at 
defiance, and denied all obligation to him. It is doubtless in reference 
to the notoriety of such dishonountble tntnsactions, that Pepys says^ 
(Diary, Nov. 1666) " My Lord General is become mighty low 
in all people's opinim — he hath received several slurs from the 
King and Duke of York; he is grown a sot, and drinks ^^ith 
Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep company with." The 
Duke in his dnnk« taking notice, " as of a wondeVj^ that Nan Hyde 
should ever come to be Duchesse of York :— * Nay, says Troutbecke, 
ne'er wonder at that; for if you will give me another bottle of wine^ 
111 tell you as great, if not greater, a mirade. And what was 
that hut that our dirty Basse should come to be Duchesse of 
Albemarle.'" 

The keenness with which the attainment of wealth and honours 
was pursued by the Lord General and his Duchesse, was doubtless 

animated by the hope, inseparable from ambition, that these sup- 
posed blessings (rarely so at any time, but never when thus ohtained,) 
would descend through a long succession to their posterity. But 
these })roniises of rank and fortune were hoth defeated. Tlie title 
and honours became extinct in the next generation, for his son having 
inherited the Duke's love for the pleasures of the table, wasted his 
constitution and his estate, and died without issue ! One only trans- 
action in his life may he recorded here. Captain PhippSj ancestor 
nf the present Earl of Mudgrave^ having a scheme for reooveimg the 
treasure sunk in a Spanish gsUeon on the coest of Hispanida, 
Charles the Second gave hun a vessd fi>r the purpose, but he re- 
peatedly fiiiled m his attempts, till at length his cre^t fell so low, that 
the projec t would have been entirely abandoned, had not this good- 
natured Duke of Albemarle advanced hun a considerable sum to- 
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wards equipping another vessel, called the Bridgewater Merchant^ 
he, on his part, engaging to his contributors an equal distribution 
iqpon twenty shares of the capital so raised. Phipps, to the surprize 
of eveiy one (except himself) succeeded in this last eflfort, and 
brought home £300,000, m sQver thus leeoveredfiom tin bottom of 
the sea. Of thkhu own dum after aU was but ^20,000. the Doke 
reoeiviiig £90,000. for the sum whkhhehadlent to hhn. His Majesty 
made Phipps a Baionetj and gave his patron the government of 
Jamaica, where he died a year after a martyr to conviviality. 

The Porlruil from which uin- Engraving wab made is one of the 
twelve Admirals painted by Sir Peter Lely for James Duke of York, 
and was transferred from the Royal Collection of Windsor Castle by 
His' late Majesty King George the Fourth^ to the Gallery of Green- 
wich HospitaL 
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EABIi OF SANDWICH, K.G. 

T*Hf8 distmgoished nobleman, bom 27th of July, 1625, was the 
only sun iving son of Sir Sidney Montague, youngest of the six sons 
of the Lord Montainie, of Bouijhton, of a liigh and aiu ii iit lineage. 
Sir Sidney being expi llfd frnm his seat in Parliament Ijccause he 
refused to devote himself entirely to the will of then- General the 
Earl of Essex, his son, Edward Montague, the subject of our pre- 
sent memoir, at the early age of eighteen obtained so much of their 
confidence by reason of bia marriage with the daughter of the Lord 
Crewe of Stene» as to receive a oommisdon in Anguat' 1643 to raise 
a TQgmient of horse, in the command of wbicb he " fleshed his 
maiden aword* at the stonning of Lincoln, in May, 1644. On the 
2nd of July be further distinguished himself in the field of Marston 
Moor; next at the decisive battle of Naseby, 14th of June, 1645 ; 
again, at the assault of Bndgewater in the following July ; and he 
greatly added to his laurels at the storming of Bristol in September 
of the same year. In proof of the roTisideration in Avhich he was 
held for these services, he was appointed to subscribe the articles of 
capitulation granted to Prince Rupert. 

Young as he was, however, and much as he had shared in the 
triumpha of the Republican army, he tppem to have regarded with 
mnidi jealousy llie evident design of Cromweill to overthrow the 
authority of the Ptoliament, in which ColondMootague sat as knight 
of the shore of Huntingdon. But his connection with that county 
soon brouf^t him into close association with Oliver, and therefore 
it is not surprising at so early an a^e (for he had not even then 
attained his twenty-second year,) that iie should be at leiiglli 
completely won over by the great address of that subtle man, who 
persuaded him to accept a seat at the Treasury Board, and to take a 
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instructions which he had received while in command of the fleet ; 
he maintained the si^nority of the English flag> upon whicli 
CAiver and his son were particularly strenuous, and seuched jthe 
Dutch ships for specie with great rigour, in obedience to their 
<ndraSt 

After the death of CronmU, he was sent in tiie spring of 1659 
with a strong fleet to the Baltic, in which he hoisted his flag on 
board the Naseby, of seventy guns. On bis airiTsl there he wrote 
letters to the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and also to Opdam, 

who commanded the Dutch fleet, assuring them that he was not 
despatched to that quarter for the private advantai^c oi I^uglaiid, 
but to engage the powers of Europe in an equitable and general 
pacification. The ParUament however appeared to have had great 
misgivings 9S to the fidelity of their Admiral, and as a check on his 
proceedings, they sent Algernon Sidney, Sir Robert Heywood, and 
Mr* Boon, as conunissionen ** to assist him with their counsel** 
though reaUy to maintain a strict watch over him, and supeisede 
his andiopty if be diouild Mter in bis allegiance to them. The 
Parliament bad abready shewn him a great sKgbt by disposing 
of his re^ment of horse b^re bis dqiarture. On aniving in the 
Sound he took bis share with those commissioners in the negor 
tiations with the $>reign courts, and proved himself as skilfid in thp 
management of political ajSairs as he had already appeared in mili- 
tary services. Meanwhile, Charles the second, who hud anxiously 
watched the progress of events from the period of Cromwell's last 
ilhiess, saw the im|)ortance of securing the iutluence of Adniind 
Montague, and tlms bringing over the fleet to support his final effort 
/or the recoveiy of his crown. Sir George Booth was accordingly 
dei{iatched with an autograph letter from the King, and another 
from his faithful Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, which he succeeded 
in delivering safe into the AdmiraTs bands^ tbrou^^ the medium of 
his cousin, Mr. Edward Montague, who bad accompanied the Earl 
fromEn^and. These letters eflectuallyacoon^liabed their purpose. 
Montague, beartily wear>' of the Rcpblican tyiaxmy, first exercised 
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by the Pttriiaiiient, and then by a Usurper, and disgusted with hk 
colleagues, wlio were eageily anticipating their return to the old 
democncy, resolved at once to proceed with the fleet to England. 
For diis purpose he Bammoned his officers to a eoundl of war, 
at which he stated that " as they had no authority to fight, and 
could not remain neuter, it was hu- opinion tiiey might as well go 
home." He informed them of die straggle which was going on in 
En^and between the army and the Parliament, and observed, that 
** if a new government was to be settled at home, he thought respect 
ought to be had to the interests of the fleet." He concluded this 
di xtrious address, so well contrived to win their acceptance, by 
saying, " he would be entirely determined by their opinion, but one 
thing he must add, — ^provisions were become so short, that if they 
should resolve to stay, they must consent at once to go to half 
aDowanoe.** This conclusion turned the scale in a momai t — the 
proposal was clamorously adopted, the fleet weired immediately, 
and proceeded direct for England, leaving the commissionefs to 
negotiate as they might after his departure. But Hontaguels 
ardour received an unexpected check on his arrival in Eng^d, 
where he found an alarming re-action in polities. Sir George Booth, the 
agent, who brought his letters from the King, being already ** clapped 
up" in the Tower — the PmliaiiK ut restored to its authority, and a 
formidable charge made against lumsclf, for con i s]>onding whh the 
King, which Algemon Sidney had sent home, in readiness to burst 
upon his head. On hearing these things, Montague saw that not a 
moment was to be lost in meetii^ the danger which threatened him. 
He proceeded to London, took his seat m parliament, and fipom his 
place in the house he made a defence of his whole oondnct, so aUe 
and ingemous as to disarm Ins enemies, who were compelled to 
abandon the impeadunent, and wero satisfied with his removalfiom 
the command, which was forthwith bestowed on Lawson, a aealous 
Anabaptist 

Escaped this danger, and not chusing to risque a \isit to the 
Tower, Montague prudently retired to his estate, nor did he make 
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any advMices to return to London until he was expre^ly invited by 
Generdl Monk to join the Royalists. Even then^ misfrmting the 
man, lie {mused until he had secretly ascertained the King's plea- 
sure. This bemg conveyed to him, he immediately forwarded a list 
of such of the naval officers as he knew might be safely trusted by 
his Majesty, still anxiously enquiring if the King had a full assurance 
of the General; azideTentheniequiiedfira&iMoDkhiniself that ''no 
notiGe should yet be taken by his EioelknGy as to how his incli- 
natioiiB stood.** 

On lecdvmg this enoouiagement he rejoined the fleets which he 
nowtbvmduiianinionsinfimrarof ihdrezOedKmg EirenLawson, 
notwithstanding his religious prejudices, which had hitherto boimd 
him to the interest ui Cromwell, warnily ensraged in the cause of 
the Restoration. Charles now sent over Inn declaration to the 
people of England and to both houses of Parliament, and addressed a 
ktter to Monk and Sandwich conjointly, as Generals at sea," calling 
upon the officers and seamen of the fleet to return to their allegiance. 
These inqportant papers were dated from Breda, the April, 1660. 
On leeeiving these instructions^ Admiral Montague leaving only 
two or three dqps behind to amuse the Parliament, proceeded with 
the fleet to ScheveBng^ and having leoeiyed on board the King and 
Ins little court, they reached the Downs on the 28th of May. 

Here he recei'ved the first nuuk of the King's &voar, who in- 
vested him with Ihe Garter, and on the following day his M^esty 
happily landed at Dover, and thence made his triumphant progress 
to London. On Montaf^ue higher distinctions were shortly after 
best<nscd, as a reward for liis important services. On the 12th 
of July he was created Baron Montague of St. Neofs, Viscount 
Hinchinbrooke of Huntingdon, and Earl of Sandwich in the county 
of Kent. In addition to these patrician honours, he was sworn of 
the KSittgB Rnvy Council, ajipointed Master of the Wardrobe, Admiral 
of the Narrow Seas, and lieutenant-Admiral of Enf^ond, under Uie 
Dukeof York, who was at the same time plaoed in the responsible 
rtatlon of Lord VSf^ AdmiraL 
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mr/rt im-portant a«*4isrAnpi» his mjrai masttar b^ rhrnwins'die wiiole 
w«sfht r*f his infiucnce aan abiiines to ^ uimmissntcoa at* sea 
ftflbm, which w«m nonv put oa a. aew ^ssm* Enezzv and actnrity 
W(^re inftiiv^ri tiic«> e^erj ^i^artBoiC of die ^rvinw^'iiiBiL kichBto 
IflSHifnMiMd fi>r want of jdoMfr aiii flK^^ 
ahmieii wiiieh ktme i^^^ittt had aiggadatd^ md. tfao^gb tfar 
«ff Chasitt tht aeemui mm aoc die mem eoBvanaC Mm tor 

which erMitnnMil to a 6r later peritMl, die Bml "Smfj was gready 
itM^ to the aMmsoacioa of the Duke ofToik, the 

yenon of the Earl of Sandwich, and stSL more perfaaps in their well 
krv/wn aearetaary, ,\fr. Pepys, aectrred the 

zeal in e^kty rnf-mare which mi^t promote the welfere of tln^ most 
irrif;^<rt!iTit d^ p irtrnent of the State. T^i* mnarkable man who was 
the <ior) '>f a tailor at Brampton, had been reaied ia the howe 

' ' '>f the Earl at Uincfamhrooke; and hano^ prored himadf 
* hid of gmeat acoteness and indffiiti g rf ile afi pKcatio n to hwrnim^ 
a|)p1ied thcue ^piabtMa with iHWfh h^pp^i^ fawd^ aod uBch 
benefit to the MTvio^ when broii|^ into office at Uie Adnhall^bj 
^u» dintRifpnibed patimiy wfao by tfaia act ppobafaly saved the Slate 
as cfectoaPy aa by the mort btiPiaiit of hia ownBditarygocccsses. 

The firifate IKary and Correspondeiiee of Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
dcciphm'd a few years since and given to the public by Lord Bray- 
brooke, affords the most abundaiit evidence of the valur of those 
sirrviriH which wc L;i\f' jtist noticed: and, as hibluncai luemoirs, 
they throvir much light upon many political transactions which were 
heretofore involved in obscurity. 

In June, 1661» the Earl hoiited his flar; in command of a stout 
llaot doiitined for the Meditenanean : there he bombarded AlgierSj 
and bunt aeveral of thdr conaun. As under the treaty of mar> 
ftega with the Court of Portugal^ the fortress of Tangier was to 
form |NHrt of the portion of the In6nta Catherine die Earl proceeded 
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to take possession of that port, and there lea\'ing Sir John Law son 
in possession^ he pursued his course to Lisbon, and hanng received 
his future Queen on board, he conveyed Her to England, where she 
landed in May, 1662. 

On the opening of the Dutch war in I66i, for which both nations 
had been for some time preparing, the Duke of York assumed the 
chief commaiid of the fleet* in which Prince Rupert commanded the 
White squadKMH, and the Ead of Sandwich the Bhie squadron, under 
His Royal Hi^ess. In the bloody battle off Lowesto^, which 
was fought with Admiial Qpdam on the 3id June, 1665, the Bail 
led his division into the centte of the memfB lleet, and thus dividing 
it hito two parts, greatly fiualitaied tiie vietory of his colleaguea. 
Opdam on putting to sea had received from the pensionary John De 
Witte positive instructions to fight the English at all hazards. This 
order, being at variance with liis own judiiinent, he laid before a 
council of war pre\ious to the engagement. His officers entirely 
acquiesced in his opinion. Whereupon the Admiral, with a fore- 
boding spirit, thus addressed his officers: " I heartily concur with 
your sentiments, but here are my orders : to-morrow my head shall 
be bound with laurel or with cypress.* This pluraae in later times 
was often in the tliou^ta, and sometimes on the 1^ of the Uite 
Lord Nelson upon his entrmce to battle. Of the Dutch ^hteen 
ships were taken, and fourteen destroyed ; but their greatest loss 
was in their gallant commander, who while engaging the flag-ship 
of the Duke of York was blown up in the Eindracht of eighty- 
four giins with all his crew. Upon the return of the victors to 
England, it is said the Queen Mother entreated that the ]ierson 
of the heir presumptive to the throne might not again be exposed 
to the haia.rd of the seas. The Duke of York thereupon resigned 
the command of the fleets which the King conferred on the Earl 
of Sand^rich. 

The ships having xepahred their damages, he sailed on the 5th of 
July following Ibr the coast of HoDand, in command of sixty shtpa 
of war« stiU bearing the royal standard as the Duke of York's liente^ 
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nant ; bat the HoDanden were nol dnpoBed to quit their ports, or 
risk another action so soon after their late defeat. The Earl having 
received intelligence that the Dutch East India and Smyrna con- 
voys had taken shelter at Bergen, ho detached Sir Thomas Tyddi- 
man with fourteen ships of the hne, directing him to get possession 
of the Dutchmen, if possible witkout violating the neutraUty of the 
Danish port, for which puzpoBe a secret arrangement appears to 
bare been made by the gOTCmor, but firom the want of a right 
imdeiBtaiiduig between bim and the Eng^h Admiial, tbe project 
entirely &Ued; ao that after nnicfa altercation* and some firing be- 
tween the afaipfl and the batteries, l^ddiman bad the great mortifl- 
eation ofretnnunghomeunsuGoeBsfoL Meanwhile the Eailhimaelf 
had continued cruizing with part of lus fleet off the coest of Holland, 
where in a heavy gale of wind on the 4th of September he had the 
good fortune to encounter De Ruyter returning from the North, 
with a large and valuable convoy under his protection. Of these 
the Earl raptured eight men of war and several of tiie merchant 
sliips ; and a few days after, twenty more of the richest of the convoy 
with four men of war which guarded them, were taken by a division 
of liis fleet, and brought safe into the Thames. Tbis, which the 
Earl hailed aa a piece of eztiaoidinaiy f^ood fmrtmB, pmed to him 
tile greatest misfortune which ever befel himb ^or some of the cap- 
ton having broken bulk on board the prizes, and landed jewels and 
other vahnUe pn^erty to a veiy large amount, (aa we foarwiththe 
Eail's privity, if not to his profit), the damonr became so great upon 
its being nohed abroad, that it rendered him exceedingly unpopular. 
AdvertinL^ la this transaction, Pepys makes no attempt tu exculpate 
his noljlr patron, but mentions it as " the greatest evil of that year, 
(Uh)()) winch had quite midone the Earl, and his interest at Court.*» 
His thends found it necessary to sue out a pardon from the King 
for this part of his conduct^ and for the attack upon Beigen, whidi 
the Earl had imdertaken on no other authority than a private con- 
versation with the Kmg, who though the AdnuraTs wann friend, 
oouU not support bun i^^inBt tbe hostility of the Cabal," who now 
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openly exerted themselyes to crash the influence which he had so long 
eigoyed. The Duke of Buddnj^iam in Parliament chaiged him nith 
*' Tobhing the King,* and m both houses, enquiiy, and impeachment 
as its lesnlt, was threatened agamst him. The King at this time, pto- 
bab^ moved with a desire to lelieve him from this violence, appointed 
6ie Eari to proceed forthwith m \m embassador to the Court of 
Spain to ncgocuiLe a commercial treaty between the two nations, 
and to settle the terms of pacification between Spain and Portugal. 
In prosecuting the first of these objects, the Earl shewed 550 much 
knowledge and acuteness in the management of the negociation, as 
to obtain great credit from his own as well as from the Spanish 
government. He carried dl his propositions, which were embodied 
in forty articles, and the treaty was signed at Madrid on the 13th of 
May, 1667. He next entered upon the more delicate and difficult 
negociation with the Courts of lisbon and Madrid, whidi he con- 
ducted widi so much address and impartiality, tiiat he had the hap- 
piness of dosnig'the hostilities which had so long subsisted between 
the two nations, by the treaty of peace which was signed at lisbon 
on the 13th of February, 1668, and he returned to England in the 
autumn of the same year. The reception which he met from his 
royal master was higlily gratifying ; and as a mark of bis favour, in 
the following year a Council of Trade and Plantations being esta- 
blished, the King constituted him its first President, appointing at 
the same time the Ihike of York, Prince Rupert and other high 
penonages, to be membeis of this new Board. 

In the year 1672, war fecommenced with the States of HoUandt 
and each party prepared for the contest, the respective fleets being- 
gready increased in strength, weU equipped, and ably Gommanded 
The Duke of York once more assumed the chief command : theBhw 
squadron being entrusted to the Earl of Sandwich, and the White 
squadron was given to the Comte IVEstr^es, the French beihf^ now* 
allies. The fleet having put tu sea, in number one Imndred men 
of war, towards the end of May anchored in Southwold Bay, on 
the coast of Suffolk, for the purpose of replenishing water. Ou the 
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itfifl thoM who knew hini, at once imdeistood that by the iati mtm 
he ffifcaot hlmaelt* At length he waa grapfilcd by a fourth fiie ahip, 
(ttitn which htt now enfeebled and dimuuihed ctew in vam strove to 
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disengage her ; she clung like the tatiil mantle of the centaur, and 
consumed the gallant shi]) as she lay immoveable. In this crisis of 
his fate the brave Earl desired his captain (Sir Richard Haddock) 
and all his followers to provide for their own safety by lowering s 
boat. This order was obeyed with reluctance. Sevnal of die sea- 
men refused to quit their heroic Chiefs and by his enoouragiement 
renewed their efforts to subdue the flames, which had now gotten 
the mastery ; but present^ after the ship blew up, with the Admiral 
and the fidtfaful remnant of bis crew. 

A fortnight after the battle the body of the Earl was found float- 
ing on tile sea abnost unblemished, except some slight scorching on 
the face and breast ; and being recognized by the George on his 
coat, Wiis Uiktii up by an English ketch and conveyed to Harwich, 
wliL-ie it was embahued, and thence removed by tbe KingV order 
to Westminster, and there interred with great pom]), at the royal 
diaige, in the Duke of Albemarle's vault in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel. It is somewhat remarkable that his heart, which upon the 
emhahftiing had been removed to Hinchinbrooke, and there deposited 
in a matble vase in the " ship room," surrounded with pictures of 
Us battles, was burnt only two years ago by an accidental fire which 
consumed that part of the mansion. 

By the Eari's marriage in 1643 with Jemmia, daughter of the 
Lord Crewe, he left one son, who foHowed his much honoured 
remains to the tomb, and inherited his titles and estates. 

The Earl's character may be gathered from the summary of his 
actions in the foregomg pages ; but it is due to \m nieinury to pre- 
sent our readers with the testimony of his accomplished friend 
Mr. Evelyn, who had the best opportunity of estimating his merits^ 
and whose high probity is a sure guarantee for tbe justnsss of his 
honourable TCfdict. 

Extract from Diary, 3Ut of May, 1672. 

" Here I cannot but make some reflections on things past It was 
above a day or two that going to White-Hall to take leave o( his 
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Lordship, who had his lodgings in the Privy Garden, shaking me 
by the hand he bid me God-b'ye, and said he thought he should 
see me no more ; and I saw to my thinking something boadinir in 
his countenance ; No, says he, they will not have me live. Had I 
lost a fleete (meaning on his retume from Bergen when he tooke 
the East India prize) I should have fared better ; but be it as it 
pleases God, — I must do someUung, I know not wbatp to am 
my leputadon* 

" Something to this effect he hinted to me $ thus I took mj 
leave. I well remember that the Doke of Albemarle and my now 
Lord Clifford, had, I knew not why, no greate opuiion of his 
courage, because in former confficts, being an able and experienced 
seaman (which neither of them were,) he always brouglit off liis 
Majesty's ships without losse, tho' not without as many markes of 
true courage as the stoutest of them ; and I am a witnosse tliat in 
the late war his owne ship wa.s pierced like a cullendar. But the 
businesse was, he was utterly against this war from the beginning, 
and abhorred the attaoquing of the Smyrna fleete; he did not 
favour the heady expedition of CUfford at Bergen, nor was he so 
forious and confident as was the Duke of Albemarle, who believed 
he could vanquish the HoUandeis with one squadron. My Lord 
Sandwich was prudent as well as valiant^ and always governed his 
affiurs with sucoesse and little losse ; he was for deliberation and 
reason, they for action and shinghter without dther, and for this, 
whispered as if my Lord Sandwich was not so gallant, because he 
Wilis not so T'dsh, and knew how fatal it was to lose a fleete, such as 
w as that imder his conduct, and for which these verv^ persons would 
have censured him on the other side. This it was, I am confident,, 
grieved him, and made him enter like a hon, and figlit like one too, 
in the midst of the hottest service, where the stoutest of the rest 
seeii^ him engaged, and so many ships upon him, durst not, or 
would not, come to his bucoow, as some of tb^, whom I knew, 
miglit have done. Thus this gpllant person perished to gratifie the 
pride and envy of some I named. 
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"Deplorable was the losse of (lit (I thf Ijist accompliRhed persons, 
not onely of this nation but of any otlier. He was learned in sea 
afikires, in politics, in mathematics, and in musiq ; he had been on 
divers embassies, was of a sweete and obliging temper, sober, chast, 
▼eiy ingenious, a true nobleman, an ornament to the court and hiB 
Prince ; nor has he left any behind him who approach his many 
virtues. He had, I confesse, served the tyrtiat CromweH when a 
young num, but twas without nudice, as a souldier of fortune ; and 
he readfly submitted, and that with joy, bringii^ an entire fleete 
with him tmm the Sound at the first tidings of his Ihfajestie's Restau- 
Tstion. I Terily believe him as fytbftdl a subject as any that were 
not his friends. 1 am yet heartily grieved at tliis mighty los»&e, nor 
do I call it to my thoughts witlunit emotion." 

Our portrait is engraved from the fine picture by Sir Peter Lely, 
which formeci one of the set of twelve Admirals painted by order of 
James Duke of York, and lately transferred from Whidsor Castle as 
a part of the princely donation to the Hospital by his late Miyesty. 
The Gallery contains another portrait of his Lordship by the same 
hand, presented by the kte Earl of Sandwich, but not equal'in point 
of execution to that which we have chosen for this work. 
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In recording the lives of eminent penons^one of the greatest impe- 
diments to the labours of the biographer, and the judgment of his 
readers, axises from the contiadictoty testimony of those Historians 
whom he has occasion to consult, whOe adjusting the measure of 
praise or of blame to which the character and conduct of public men 
are entitled. If the hue of the chameHon is said to vary according to 
the ground on which it stands, not less vaiiable is the view of dis. 
tinguished men, when contemplated through the medium of party 
prtjitdice or favour, — and tliough our distance from the times in 
wliicli they lived, confers tlio ;ulvantage ot" a more sober, and impar- 
tial estimate, vet we are still liable to be misled by the evidence of 
their contemporaries, to whom the facts were more familiar, but 
whose opinions were less unbiassed than our own. Nay, we must 
not conceal it from ourselves, that even time and distance rio not 
remove prejudice. It is constitutional, — ^it is hereditary. The dis- 
tinctions of Cavalier and Roundhead,— of ViHiig and Tory, — of 
Papist and Prote8tant,-*H>f Churchman and Dissenter, operate almost 
insensibly upon the most virtuous and enlightened minds, and thus 
prejudice contbually intercepts the truth in its descent to us, by 
refracting its rays and exhibiting it to our minds under our own 
favourite colours. 

For our part we never took up a volume of lliston,' without 
much mistrust ol its contents, knowing the infinite trouble of sifting 
truth from falsehood, and the consequent uncertainty of the evidence 
upon which history is founded, and moreover feeling the necessity 
of making a large deduction at the end for the peculiar bias of the 
author's political creed. It is said that Sir Robert Walpole in his 
last iUness called for a book ; his son asked if he would have Histoxy 
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or what other subject. — *' Not History by any means," replied the 
dying Statesman, " for that 7nu6t be lies !" 

In the short space we have already proceeded in the executioa of 
our present work, how great and often how unsatisfactory has been 
the labour of weighing the contradictory statements of different 
authois i^i^urding transactions of great public notoriety. Even 
when agreeing as to the fects, how different their inferences as 
to the motives of the principal actors, insomuch that the two 
portraits thus presented to the Reader, sometnnes possess scarcely 
a siiigle f«itiiie in oonunon, and perhqis as litde resemblanoe to' 
theoi^pnal. 

. In recor^g the life and services of tiie able officer, who is* 
the subject of our presmt memoir, we find more unanimity as 

to his merits, than as to some others whose public conduct has 

been the subject of our cncjuiries, although Sir George Rooke, 
with all his claims to public .ickiiowL dprment, suffered severely 
during his life from those misrepresentations, which his zealous 
attachment to Tory politics, brought upon him on several important 
occasions. 

The ancestors of this excellent officer were first seated at Mersham* 
in the County of Kent, Sir William Rooke, who served the offl^ 
of High Sheriff^ and was knitted in the last year of King Charies 
the Second^ havmg purchased the Prioiy of St Lawrence, Canter 
bury, this hk ddest son Gecige was bom at that place A. D. 1650. 
He received an excellent edncatron to qualify him for civil a^irs, 
but having acquired a strong predilection for the sea-service, his 
father yielded to his wishes, and he entered tlic Royal Navy as 
a volunteer, and gave {iroof that the natural bent of his genius 
had taken its right direction. Before he reached the age of thirty 
he was made Post Captain, and at the period of the Revolution 
AnmiymnHfl^ the Deptford of hfty guns. In 1689, Herbert Lord 
Toixington selected him for the command of a detachment of 
sh^'with the rank of Commodore, with which he proceeded to 
the coast of Ireland^ y/fbete he shewed gieat skill and oouiige in 
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cooperating with GenenI Kirke in the relief of Londonderry. He 
next esGOrted the amy of the Duke of Schombexg to Canick- 
feigiUy and having peribnned ihis Beirice^ he looked into the Port 
cf Dublin (ivfaere the deposed James Ihen was), designing to 
destiof an his ships in the harbomv which were oidy saved from' 
destrnctioii by a despente gale that drove the Commodore and his 
squadron to sea. 

His next enterprize was to sail into the Cove of Cork, where he 
made good his landing amidst the fire of the batteries, and took pos- 
session of the Island. He had meditated further operations, but 
finding that his ships now required careening, and his provision s ^wre 
nearly expended, he was compelled to proceed to the Downs. The 
manner in which the Commodore had acquitted himself on these 
services, strongly recommended him to his new master, and on the 
recommendation of the Earl of •Tonington, he was promoted to be 
Rear-Admiral of fhe Red squadron of his fleet, in which he hoisted 
his flag and bore a part in the indedsive action with Tomrrille off 
Beachy Head, on fbe 30th of Junei €i that year. On the enquiry 
before the House of Lords as to the merits of that unpopular 
aflUr; Rooke together with Sir J. Ashby were called upon to giye 
then* evidence, and it tended to exculpate the Earl from the mis- 
conduct with which he had been charged. Soon afier this he was 
appointed to command the squadron which conveyed the King to 
Holland, and then joined the Grand Fleet imder Admiral Russell. 
In tlie following year he was again selected to carry the King to 
Holland, and was thereupon advanced to the rank of Vice Admiral 
of the Blue squadron of Russell's fleet, in which he had the honoiu* 
to bear a distinguished part in the battle off lia Hogoe, on the 19th 
of May, 1692, Part of the French force having pushed into La 
Hogue, out of gun shot of the Engliidi fleet, Rooke offered his 
services (Sir Cloudedey being taken fll) to bum their ships as thqr 
lay. It was Adnuzal Russefl'ii intention that the attack should be 
made by a division of ships of the line, but on reconnoitring the 
position of the enemy, Rooke found they were hauled up so high, 
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when as a further mark of favour to Rooke, he dined mth him 'on. 
board the Neptmi^ which bor6 his flag, and took that opportimity. 
of eoufening on him the honour of knighthood. 

In the stmmMT of 1^93 Sir George Rooke was directed to escort 
the Smyrna eomoj to Ae Mediterranean^ the grand fleet accon^ 
panying him a certain distance, apprehensive that the French fleet 
under Tourville, who had early notice of their sailing might li& 
in wait for their approach. Rooke, though su])i>lic'd nitli no intcl- 
iigtnce, woulci have prevailed with the other Admirals to proceed 
with him furtlicr, and on their parting company he took every 
precaution to secure his \ ahiable convoy from sur})rize, but in vain, 
for on the 17th June they descried Tourville's tieet off Lagos Bay, 
conasting of one hundred and twenty men of war, of which sixty* 
four were of the hne, including eighteen three deckers, — Rooke had 
only thirteen English and ten Dutch ships of the line to protect a 
conyoy of nearly four hundred merchant vessels. Obeying the nar 
tnral in^ulse of his charactor^ he invited his Dutch colleague Admiral 
Callembourg to fight the enemy, relying upon his seamanship to beat 
them in detail^ hut the Hollander, having no relish for the unequal 
contest, decfined the proposal, whereupon the Adnural stood off 
under easy sail, and dispatched a frigate to order the ships of Ms 
convoy to run for the nearest Spanish ports, and as tlie French 
shewed no disposition to attack the men of war, he brought home all 
his fleet in safety, together witli sixty sail of tlio merchant vessek, — 
a hke number got into Cadiz, — and the French Admiral, intent only 
upon plunder, secured ninety of the stragglers, the rest escaping 
into other ports. This was a severe bkw to the owners and under- 
writers in England, who nevertheless were so well satisfied with the 
English AdmiraTs able conduct* that they sent him a vote of thanks, 
and the King soon after, as aiurther mark of finrour, appointed him 
one of his Commissioneis of the Admiralty. Notwithstanding these 
tokens of a]iprobation, the matter was taken up in Ptoliament as a 
political question, and produced great ferment some tone after. The 
House of Commons declared there had been treachery in the affiur, 
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and it was not until after a ritcid examination of the Admiral 
and othere, that the clamour wiiich had been raised, solely for party 
purposes, was allayed. — ^Vhen Rooke appeared at their Bar, on that 
occasion, he was suti'ering great anguish from a paroxysm of the 
gout, but though unable to stand, he recounted his proceedings with 
such manUness and rectitude of judgment, that his political adver- 
saries, who had hoped to play upon his naturally irritable spuit, 
were themselves confininded, snd obliged to acknowledge him guilt- 
less of any misoonduot m the affinr. 

In 1695 Sir Geoxge held the chief command in fhe Mediteim- 
uean, bsving seventy ships of war under his flag; but though 
greatly inferior to the enemy be gave complete piotecdon to the 
British trade, nor was the French Admiral disposed to measure 
swords with him. Having retiumed to England, the following year 
his force was augmented to eighty-five sail of the line, witli which 
he determined to destroy the whole French fleet in the port of 
Brest, or compel them to give him battle at sea, but being sum- 
moned to attend his duty at the Board of Admh-aity, the long's 
ministers were so long in debating as to the expediency of his under- 
taking, that the season was lost. 

In 1697, Russell being created Earl of Orford, and wholly occo* 
pied with h^ ministerial duties, the chief command of Hie fleet was 
confened on Sir Geojge Rooke. But the French still avoided a 
battle, and gave him no opportunity of adding to his reputation by 
another victoiy. While off their coast he seized a Uage fleet of 
Swedish vessels, the cargoes of which he had reason to know were 
French property, and in spite of tliu niobt vehement claiuour sent 
tlieni into i'lyniuuth for adjudication. The Court of Admiralty 
decreed the whole to be lawful prize, and exposed a tissue of fraud 
which effectually justiiied the Admiral in this bold proceeding, and 
greatly enriched the captors. 

Tlii? ^vas one of tlie last occurrences of the war, at the concliisicMl 

of which the fleet was laid v^, and Sir George being elected Member 

for Portnnoatii, gave Us constant attention to his duties at the 
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Admiralty Board, and in Fiailiameiit, where lie yoted cliiefly with the 

Tories, to whose principles he was steadily attached . Great pains were 
taken to injure liun in the King's favour and deprive him of his seat 
at the Board of Admiralty. In reply to these suggestions His Ma- 
jesty said " No : Sir George Rooke served me faithfully at sea, and 
I will never displace him for acting as he thinks most for the service 
of his Country in the House of Commons." 
- The year 1699 passed in peace ; hut in the ensuing year a design 
against the dominions of Charles XII. of Sweden being entertained 
by others of the nortiiem Powers, King WiBiam despatched a stout 
squadron under Sir Geoige Rooke with mstructions to give eveiy 
support to the young king. In this delicate and difficult , service 
Rooke acquitted himself with great honour. He held the halaoce 
witii equal prudence and firmness between the ttitbI kings of 
mark and of Sweden. Having employed >\ithout success every 
remonstrance with the former, Sir George proceeded in execution 
of his instructions to bombard Copenhagen, an argument more 
effectual than negociation to persuade that monarch to accede to 
terms of pacification with Sweden ; but when Charles, presuming 
on tins success, pressed the English Admiral to take more rigorous 
measures with the Danes, he cahnly replied, " Sir, I was sent 
hither to serre your majesty, but not to ruin the king of DenmarlL.* 
The two kings were thus compelled to consent to a cessation of 
hoBtflities; and by the Bn^ish Adnmal'iB judicious firmness: the 
balance of power in the North was preserved widiout.coii^romising 
bis own nation. A portion of the fieet employed on tiiiis oocap 
rion was Dutch, and the States General upon his return thanked 
King William for having entrusted the service to so prudent a com- 
mander, esteeming him the best officer and greatest seaman of the 
age, although their own service could boast of many able and dis-> 
tinguished men. 

. Sir George was reflected to sit in Parliament for Portsmouth, 
and still adhered to his Tory friends amidst the violence of party 
disputea in which the Whig administration were involved j and it is 
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away was valued at seven millioiis of dollars. For this important 
service the commanders and their gallant associates received the 
thanks of i^arhament, and Rooke was made one of the Queen's Privy 
Council . The Archduke Charles having come to England, embarked 
with Sir George Rooke, who thereupon proceeded with a strong fleet 
to liaboii. Here a pqiiit of etiqiiette which threatened some jealousy 
fna settled at once by the prompt good sense of Sir Geoige. The King 
•of Portugal insisted that on visiting Charles on board the Admiral'^ 
sh^ tiie Englidi flag should be struck, his own hoisted, and so oon- 
tmue until he relanded. The Admiral said " This could not be: 
he was ready to hoist the Portuguese flag as long as his visitor 
remained on board, but as soon as he left the shijj he must rehoist 
his own flag, to shew by whose authority he commanded." Having 
landed the King, the Admiral proceeded to Barcelona, ha\'Tng been 
assured that city would open her gates to Charles. On arriving 
there however he found his rival Phihp the favourite of the inha^ 
tntants ; and having chased the fleet of Comte Tour\ ille into Toulon, 
he returned through the Straits to Lagos, off which he was joined 
by a reinforcement from England uadsr Sir Cloudedey Shovel, 
with whom he continued to cruise, expecting intelligmoe from home 
or from the court of Spain. Receiving none, he held a conncQ of 
his officers m Tetuan Bay on the 17th of July, at which various 
schemes were proposed and successively abandoned; at leligth Rooke 
himself proposed an attack upon Gibraltar, and this being adopted 
they put to sea irniiK diatcly, and on the 21st entered the bay with a 
fair wind. The Adnurai mimediately landed the Prince of Hesse 
with ISOO marines, English and Dutch, upon the istinnus, in order 
to cut off' all intercourse between the Rock and the adjacent country. 
His Highness having summoned the Governor, he declared he 
^would d^mid the fortress to the last extremity. Sir George lost 
no lime in mooring his ships with their broadsides to bombard 
Ifae place ; and after a frnious cannonade of six hours, seemg the 
Spaniards flying from the batteries, he ordered the boats of the fleet, 
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manned and armed, to proceed to land and secure the gr^t plat- 
form. They were bravely led by Captains Hicks and Jumper, who 
completely succeeded in their object, b\it not witliuut heavy loss, ior 
the garrison upon their retreat sprung a mine under one of the 
forts, by wluch two lieutenants and kxtj marineg were killed, toge- 
ther with sixty of their brave seamen. They however kept pot> 
ttflsioa till the followiiig day, when Captain Whitaker nidi a Btnmg 
raafixroementof aeamen havnig Umded» another atnuxg batteiy nat 
-caiiied sword in hand between the south mole and tbe town« which 
made them masters of most of the enemy's cannon. On this Sir 
George renewed to the Governor tenns of capitulation, which he 
now readily accepted, and the place thus happily suirendered to 
them. The possession of this most important position was secured 
to us by the treaty of Utrecht. It is remarkable that at the period 
of its rapture, and even when ceded to the crown of England, how 
lightly Its value was esteemed, either by the British ministry or by 
the other Powers who were parties to the treaty. Gibraltar grew 
into importance in the succeeding war, when it was discovered that 
die maiitime superiority oi the Mediterranean rested mainly on the 
possession of this its only baiiier, wlucb no considerable fleet can 
pass without observation; while the Straits afliad to the party pos- 
Mssing it the means of opposing s much superior force, as well as 
die great advantage of a Bay open at all times fyt the purposes of 
rendesvous and refreshment No maritime power in the woild is 
now insensible to its great value ; and we trust that no interests or 
arguments of policy will ever induce uur rulers to risk the loss of it 
by undue economy of its resources, or the strength of its garrison. 
No man in Europe estimated its importance higher than Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It was often the theme of his discussions with Uie oifi- 
cers on board the English sh^ in which he was embarked. The 
author of this memoir, when he was at Elba in 1814, heard the ex* 
Emperor express himself warmly on this sniject at his own taUe; 
he observed that no loss of troops* however seveie, should have 
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deterred the Spaniards ii-om recovering the possession of GibraHar, 
ai any cost, and had he been King uf Spain he never would have 
rested till he had wrenched it out of our hands. 

Gifamltar bemg tiuiB galknliy taken. Sir George shortly after, on 
nitwniiTig torn a oruiae on the coast of Baibaiy, on the 9l]i of 
August, 1704, M in with the grand fleet under the Comte de Thou- 
iflttse, Ui|^ Adnmal of Ftece, and son of the French king; who 
had recently put to sea from Totdon with fi%4wo ships of the line 
and twenty-four ^llies. On consulting his officers Rooke resolved 
to await tlieii" uppro.uli to tlie eastward ot Gibraltar; but finding 
that the French Admiral was staiidinLr Irom them, he followed them 
with all sail. On tlic followin;? day he got near enough to force one 
of their ships on shore otf Fuengarolo, where she was burnt by 
her own crew. On the 13th he brought them to action off Mftlflgft : 
the Comte himself commanding the White squadron in the centre. 
•Rooke'8 line consisted of fiffy-three shqps, himself with Rear-Admiials 
Byng and Dillces in the centre. Shovel and Leake in the van, and 
the Dutch m the rear. *' At 10 o'cihwk the fleet bore downtoattaok 
" the enemy, when suddenly the Tteoxk set all their sails at 
" once to stretch a4iead and weather them, so that Sir Geoxge having 
'"firedachacegunatthe ¥mxikA'Mnl,io9tti^ fir him,qfwhMek 
*' he took no notice, put the signal out and began the battle, which 
*** fell very hea\7 on the Royal Katherine (his own ship), the St. 
** George and the Shrewsbury. About two in the aftiiinoon the 
" enemy's van gave way to oin-s, and the battle ended with the day, 
" when the enemy went away by the help of their gallies to the 
" leeward." Rooke followed close, and kept sight of them with the 
ctxpectation of a lenewal of the action for several days, but thick 
iweafchar finally separated them, and the French Admiral disap- 
-pointedhnn of a more dednve battle. His paUk; letter states that 
.theenemy hada mxpenadty ot 600 guns, seventeen of tfaeur ships 
ibeing three decken, of whidi .he had but seven, and that the Ftech 
ships befaig lately out of pott were .much ideaiier, while the use of 
their gaOies in towing off their great ships, gave themgEeafc advantage, 
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Bj bis second maniage he left one ooljr son Geoige, wlio inhe- 
lited Us estate and Ibrtone, niuch ivas so moderate in its axnoimt 
as to snrprise the friends whom he appointed his executors. To them 

he assigned the reason in a single sentence, which well deserves 
to be had in remembrance by all his brother officers. — " I do not 
leave much," said he, " but what I leave was honestly gotten, it 
never cost a sailor a tear^ nor the nation a farthing." It m<\y be 
mentioned also to his honour, that upon resigninf; his einpioy- 
ments he was offered a privy seal for the summary passing of his 
public accounts, of which, however, he declined to take adTantage, 
and made thon up in the ordinary ivsjr* and with aU the exactness 
imaginable. 
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JOHN BENBOW, ESQ. 

VICE ADUBAL OF THE BLUB. 

Perhaps no name is better remembered among our seamen than 
that of their ancient favourite. Benbow, whose death, recorded in one 
of their most popular ballads, still cheers the middle watch of many 
a stormy night at sea. 

But it behoves us first to say a few words of his gallant lather. 
Colonel John Benbow, a gentleman of ancient family and fair estate 
at Coton Hill, near Shrewsbury; who, -with his cider brother. Colonel 
Thomas fienbow, joined the standacd of King Charles the First, when 
at tbe commencement of the gieat lebellion in 1642, he entered 
Shrewsbury, and made prodamation to aD loyal men to enroll them- 
aelrea in Ms cauae. These two gallant gendemen were among the 
first to oflSnr their services; fought nobly at lus tide, and when the 
King's affiiirs fell info inetrievable ruin, retired to th«ur own homes 
with broken fortunes, but with a spirit unsnbdued: and when his 
son, King Charles the Second, marching out of Scotland, approached 
Worcester with a resolution of nuiking there one last eflPort to redeem 
his Crown, these worthy buitlicrs once more led their followers to 
support their yomig Prince in that unequal contest, and wliile nian- 
fiilly defending his person and &cilitating his escape, they were hoth 
made prisoners, together with the heroic Earl of Derby and other 
distinguished cavaliers; and being tried by one of Cromwell's bloody 
Courts Martial^ were condemned to die, and Colonel Thomas Benbow 
was thereupon shot to death by the Rebels at Shiewabmy, die 
of October^ 1$51. His loyal brother Colonel John Benbow, would 
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Ins men, who diove them over the flidexfter a desgeaJte encounter 
<m ]u8 own deckhand compelled the cofsair to sheer off with thebas 
of thirteen of their best men who had fiOen in the conflicL Benbow 
who had a cmnic roughness of hmnour, ordered Ihebr heads to be 
strack off and thrown hito a tub of brine. On landing at Cadiz, his 
black boy followed him, bearing a sack containing these strange 
commodities. This being observed by the officers of customs, they 
enquired its contents. " Salt provisions for my own use," said 
Benbow gniffly. This not satisfying their curiosity, it was agreed, 
after some altercation, to go before the corregidor, who being in- 
formed of the case, and well knowing the character of the British 
Captain, more coiuleouslgr requested him to satisfy the scruples of 
the inspectors. Benbow pretended to be greafly afi&onted at being 
suspected of amug^ingy. and tunung to the boy he said, ** Well 
Cesar, open the bag and throw the contents on the table, and if 
these gentlemen like them, they are much at their service* Forth 
rolled the grim heads of the Moors to the amaaement of the whole 
. CabUdo, The narrative of course followed,: and this being reported 
to Madrid, the Spanish King (wha like a true Spaniard hated the 
Moors) in\ited Benbow to his court, treated himwitli great affability, 
and gave him such a letter of commendation to his own sovereign, 
that, on returning to England, King James appointed Benbow to 
the command of one of his ships, and thus placed him at once 
among the Captains of his Royal Navy. 

Benbow's perfect experience as a merchant Captain qualified him, 
when now oommanding a King^s di^, to render great service in 
protecting the British trade against the French cniiaers in the 
Channel, upon wluch duty he was actively employed after the Re- 
ivolntion. In . order to check their depredations he ■ was entrusted 
in 1693 with the command of a snuiU squadron of frigates and 
boonb vessels, with which he attadced several of the smaller ports 
of Prance from which privateers were fitted out against the British 
trade. In the conduct of this perilous service he shewed great 
skill aud intrepidity, leading the engineers in bis own boat,, and 
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thus shewing himseii' at all times ready to shajre the daqger of 

the enteqjrize. 

In the attack of St. Malo he employed what be called an Infernal^ 
a large ship curiously fitted nvith every species of combustibles, and 
misoles^ which threatened the most deadly miachief. After a faom- 
baidmentof tfaveedayByhe sent in this jfoimidabIe?eBBe1» which, hap- 
for the inhabitanta, grounded a piatol shot ahort of her deatined 
poadion, yet even there the esqploaion waa so tremendoua aa to 
shatter all that quarter of the town, and produced the gieatest 
eonatematian among the people. 

In 1695, while blockading Du Bart in the port of Dunkirk, that 
celebrated commander eluded his vigilance, and, with a stjumlroa of 
nine fest sailing vessels, did errievoiis mischief by captriring a laige 
Dutch convoy and five frigates by wliich they were piiarded. 

In 1696 Benbow was employed upon a more important attack upon 
Calais under the ordeia of Sir Cloud^ley Shovel, in which however 
he Med of success and was wounded in the leg ; but King William 
VBWBided hia diatmguished courage with the flag of Rear AdauraL 
Upon the foundalioii of Greenwidi Hoq^tal by Kmg WiDiam and 
Queen Mary in 1694, Benbow had the honour of beli^ inelndiad 
in the first commission for carrying tiuir Ifijestiea benevokat 
purpose into ezeeution. Not long after, and probably with tin 
view of attending to new duty, he beeanie tenant of Mr. Bvdyii% 
fevourite residence of Say's Court at Deptford, which as appears 
from the curious diary of that accomplished gentleman, he had 
embellished with extraordinary taste. He seems however very 
soon to have repented having let his house to this rough seaman, 
when he says, " I have the mortification of seeing every day much 
of my labours and eipence there, inqpaiiing for want of a more 
polite tenant." 

The officers of the Royal Navy at that period were a strapge 
asBoeiationofnien; aome takeD, aa In the ease of Benbow, fiwaa ^ 
nerchantflT aervice, and others of better education, who had embarked 
in the sea sendee as a profession of aims. The first dasswere 
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doubtless the best practical seamen, and as such were regarded by 
their more polished brethren witli sonit' jralousy, who applied to 
them the epithet of tari)aulins, or tars, a name long since laid aside 
by naval men thoiifi;!i still sometimes used by persons unacquainted 
with sea terms, as an honourable appellative to the common sailors. 
On the other hand the officers of gentler blood held the coarse blunt 
manners of the merchant Captains in no slight contempt^ and serioiiB 
bickeiings arose which greatly endangered the harmony and good 
«^^*«^pM"*» fji the King^a aeirice. To reooncile these differenoei his 
Majesty mucli ccmsulted Bei^w who gave it as his opinion fliat 
" both dattei dumU befnmvei at neeettary for ike Ehi^* Mmee; 
ikaf the dmiger lay m preferring gemUmm wiikoiU merit, 4ad tan 
ketfond Umr capacities,* Benbovr indeed interested himself vponk 
all occasions in &your of the sailors, and as he always used them 
kindly while a private Captain, so after he became a Hiig otliccr he 
was their constant patron, which made liim greatly belaved. He sel- 
dom concerned himself in i^refcraitnts, and when in Ids o^to power 
to bestow them he always considered merit and long service. His 
acquaintance with the merchants' service, in which he was bred, 
made him prefer the secmity d the British trade to the making of 
prizes. He never affected any interest at Court, but when his 
judgement was asked he gsre it freely, and sometimes uaatked, 
to the Board of Admindty. He looked upon discipline aa a. point 
of the greatest impoitanoe« mgeaiStf amoqg the offioen* Urn 
concluding remark deserves special note, not only as oootaining 
the yary essence of disripMne in s commander, wbich oflicen are 
too apt to Bmit to the coercion of I3ie co m m o n men, but becaase 
an anxiety to maintain tliis important point with a set of unruly 
Captains, who disdained to observe the most just and salutary obe- 
dience to their superiors, proved afterwards the cause of Benbow's 
own destruction. 

Openly expressing such wise and man^ opinion^, Benbow grew 
mto high &vour with his sovereign, as well as m the estimation 
of the seamen whom he loved. In 1689 he waa appointed to 
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command a squadron of slupBy wUh which he proceeded to tlie 
West Indies to enfofoe the lestitntion of some EngUsfa vesseli 
seised by the Spaniaids at Cartagena, their jealousy having been 
excited by the settlement of a small party of Scotch adyentuieis on 

the Isthmus of Darien. His decisive and able conduct while in 
this comiuaiid, so well pleased the Klnp, that on his return to 
England he received an hunourable aui^MiK ntatioii to his arms, 
by the grant of three arrows to the BeTit-ho\^s which he already 
bore on his fajnuLy shield, and was soon after raised to the rank of 
Vice Admiral. 

Scarcely had he returned from this valuable service when the pros- 
pect of war with France detennined the English Ministers to des- 
patch a stronger fivce to the West Indies. They advised the Kiiig 
to send Benbovr once more, but to this Hb lUbjesty oljeeted, consi- 
dering it ungenerous to so zeakosanoflioer, to give him novespite, 
while others lay idle on shore. This service however being relished 
by none of those to whom the command was successively offered and 
declined, the King, half offended with his ministers, turned merrily 
round upi>ii them, aiid alluding to the foppery of dress and manners 
exhibited by some of the naval officers of that day, said, " well then 
I see we must spare our Beaux and send honest Benbow." Being 
summoned to the Royal presence, the King asked if he were wiUing 
to return to the West Indies, graciously observing that he should 
forfeit none of his fitvour if he declined to ga Benbow, though 
not insensible of his sover^^'s considerate regard for him, rq»lied, 
** Noj Sire, 1 do not understand such oompUments. When your 
Blfjesty wants my services^ I have no right to chuse. I am ready 
to sail immediately to any quarter of the world to which your 
Ifajesty may be pleased to send me.* 

Having thus accepted the command, and relieved the embanaas- 
ment of the King's ministers, the Vice Admiral hoisted his flag, in 
August 1701, and received under his ordeib the ships after named: 
viz» 
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J ( Vice Admiral John Benbow. 

I Captain Christopher Fogg. 

Defiance, 64 . * . ^ Richard Kirkby . 

Windsor, CO John Constable. 

Greenwich, 64 Cooper Wade. 

Ruby, 48 George Walton. 

Pendennis, 48 Thomas HudaiMi. 

- Falmoatfa, 48 Samuel Vincent 

The olject of sending this squadron on the e?e of the war of fhe 
Spanish succession, was to pserent their possessions in the West 
Indies from ^tiling into the hands of the French, who having resolyed 
to securr the crown upon the head t;f IMiilip of Anjou, it became 
important to prevent tile Spanish Governors from acknowledging 
his sovereignty. For this object, the French government had sent 
M. Du Casse, Governor of St. Domingo, to Madrid, to obtain consent 
to the despatch of a large naval force from France. And in antici- 
pation of this, they had already sent out the Marquis de Coetlogon 
in April with five ships of the hne, to bring home the galleons, an- 
other squadron of £Duiteen ships was to follow in October;, under the 
Comte Chateau Renaud, and Du Casse himself soon afterwards de- 
parted with five additional ships. Benbow's force seemed threatened 
with destruction from this overwhelming superiority. Yet such was 
his able and active conduct on airivuig in the West Indies, that 
there was every prospect of his defeating the well concerted plans 
of Du Casse, liad his own Captains been governed by the same 
spirit as himself. He maintained hiinsdi' whh his inferior force with 
so much ahihty and firmness that hq gave etltctaal protection to the 
Enghsh trade, remained master of the sea, and made many valuable 
captures from the enemy. Expecting to meet the reinforcement from 
England, under Rear Admiral Whetstone, he sailed from Jamaica 
with his seven ships, to htaoept M. Du Casse, who was cruizmg 
between that island and St Dommgo; on the Idth of August 1702, 
he got slight of the enemy's squadron, consisting of four sail of the 
Ime, and aix smaller ships. Benbow made the signal for the Une of 
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lirit Thft jfa,'jirx Cicxaci Wii-rfi ai ti» fcry laiinf «p|XJ t ie d fats 

<r/vy or frr*r r/Jj« astern- Tbc Fr«5acii. ic^ves^- eiiii- 5;:^ iirty fivm 
t^M; fc,'./,l;th A.'hrinI an«r rsocs*^^ cryaadaau.«ic ciiaki^t fr:m his 
^ tTvt th.T'i <daT Becsx/^ ^^ran -^r ^ tbaiiy and sdil 
Kfiy/rrrM [,y toe fiiJ-^j, reat^td tbe bafrit^ viia great aoimatioii for 
two bfxiny 'i .rrn4r which th^r Frecc?! scfrrwi serere^j, and the Roby 
im •» Midi dHBa^bjtbetr fire that the kc^ of the Breda's boilB 
1WW mcm n if y to tow her off. MoDviLkthe! 
flid (4hfy ifajp§ ftnnl not ft Sim* 
tSgnaLi, Do Caw^ on lecing this, bote down with aB 1m fateeiyoB 
Hie uwe Aaannu sua tat tmimu contofty ma poyroa bho ineniiwe 
whofe oCliif frvflf he pand, wlsdi KcBbgw Mliuiwd wifli Aft wp 
vlf(oiir w hefive. Both paitiet toAmaeA mmik Vm and dmwgr 
until the enemy once more made sail from hkn ; Benbow foUowed 
thiTfi alonf', an well as he was able, for be had found it nccessan' to 
iw-nrl Captain VV aiton with the Kuby mto Port il' >ya), in t oiv v c^ucnce 
of Ij't t\nu<!<Tom state, and all bis other Captains &till mocked at his 
nip^tmk for battle. Owiiig to the light winds which prevail in those 
lutitudcly the hostile squadrons still continued in sight, and partial 
ilring wii imwed doling the two following days. On the 24th, 
(wo quote from fho narrative d a peraon oa board the Bieda) ** a 
" light hnsBB tamed m OQoe move wHlim haO of the stenanoit 
ihipoftho enemy, upon which faeflcodahioadiideof douUeand 
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'*raiiiidbel0w,aiidofpflri]3dgealalk»w^^ Atfhiee 
" m tile tnonniig the Admiiilli li^t kg «bb knocked to pieces by 
" a chan shot, aid he ivae canied below. IVkfle the 8iii|;eon waa 
. ''at woijcwiAfaiHB^oiieofhklJeateaaiifaendesv^^ 

" him ; upon whidi Benbow ieplied» I am aony for it too; but I 
** would rather have lost bodi my legs than have seen this di^ononr 
** broi^jlit on the English nation. And hear me, should another 
** shot deprive rae of life, behave like men, and figlit it out while 
" the sliip can swim." He immediately ordered his cradle on the 
quarter deck, and thus continued the fight till day break, when 
their antagonist ship exhibited terrible proofs of the effect of their 
fire. The enemy, seeing Benbow still deserted, bore down again in 
a body between her and the Breda, firing ali their broadsides into 
her, and towmg off their disabled ship, whicb he mm in no condition 
to prevent, tfaougb he followed tiiem still with all the safl be could 
cany, enfordng the batUe signalj which was always out, by firing 
diet at bis own treacherous deserters* 

The Adnriral, daring a calm, sent Captasi Fogg to each of thdr 
sirips to remonstrate with them on their base conduct. Kirkby 
came on board the Breda, expressed no sympathy for his wound, 
and impudently pressed him to desist lium any further ens!Tigement, 
This unprincipled man, who is designated as Colonel Kirkby in the 
proccecUngs of the Court-Martial, seems to have had great influence 
over his wretched colleagoefl^ who bei^g thereupon summoned on 
board, by the Admiral, avowefl their concunent opinions, bavii^ 
ahnady signed a paper which Kirkby had drawn up for that purpose. 
On tbisi, Benbow, perceiving they had no mind to fight, thought 
it not fit to Tentane forther. He was then afateast of the enemy, 
wad diada:ihir op p uitimity of beating them, all.die ships .being in 
good ^cnnditifln except his own." Thus basely abandoned, the in> 
dqpunt Jldminl "was obliged to bear up for. Jamaies^ nor was the 
emany either in a condition or a dispontion to follow'lilni. 

Al no time had the French a more brave and able naval com* 
mander than Du Casse, who, while he felt for the honour of his own 
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nation, rendered ample justice to his anti^jCMiist, from whose reaohite 
attack, he had a nanrow escape. Three times dming their long con- 
timied ccRntest was he boarded by Benbow, wiio nceived a shot id 
the ann, and a severe wound in the fiuse in these enaHmters, and 
would undoubtedly have canned his antagonist had his own Ciqitains 
made any %ht agamst the rest of their ships. When the French 
Admiral reached Cartagena, with a Bbenlity highly honourable to 
ham, and which we gladly record, he addressed the following pithy 
letter to his nmch mjunsd rival. 

Sir, 

I had little hope on Monday lust, but to have supped in 
your cabin. It pleased God to order otherwise : I am thankfiil for 
it. — As for t}u)se cowardly Captains who deserted you, hang them 
up, for they richly deserve it Yours, 

Du CASijE. 

When arrived at Jamaica, Benbow iKued Ids commission to Bear 
Admiral Whetstone to tiy these officers by a Coint Martial. Benbow 
thoi^ soiiering great ai^ggiah from his wound, gaw evideM 
tJiem in person, and on the 12tli of October, 1702, thej reodfed 
sentence as follows : — 

Colonel Bichard Kirkby. . 

Captain Cooper Wade 

. . . . John Constable. ... cadiiered. 

.... Christopher Fogg 

.... Samuel Vmcent. . J 
Captain Hudson of the Pendcnnis died before the trial, or would 
undoubtedly have shared the fate of Kirkby and Wade. The sea* 
tence being forwarded to England, and the prisonen sent home 
shortly alter, in U. M. & Bristol, the govenunent, m order to nuok 
its indignation agpinst Hiein^ and peifaapB to defeat all attempts to 
procore their pardon, (for it is said tfaejr were highly connected), 
caased death waxnunta to be sent to all the ports that snmmaiy 
iustieein^tbe done iqmn Knkby and Wade« immediate^ on their 
sRival, who were not permitted to ]and» but were shot on boazdtlie 
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Bristol on the 16tli of April, 1703, two days after she anchoied at 
Plymouth. 

Hie health of the gaDant Adminl dedined rapidly after the am- 
putation of his kg, chieAy ovring to the grief and indignation he had 
endured, and he breathed his last at Port Royal, on the 4th of 
November, 1702. 

Bcnbow left a widow and several children. Of these only one 
son, John, reached manhood. This gentleman was bred to the sea, 
and the same year in which his father died, suffered shipwreck on 
the Isle of Madagascar, where he experienced many hardships and 
remarkable adventures during a long capti\ity, of which he pub- 
lished a curious narrativ e upon his return to England* He resided 
at D^tford, where he died without issue, 1708, as appears by his 
monumental stone in the church of St. Nicholas. Two daughters 
abne survived their brave ftther, and became coheiresses of his 
fortune. The elder of these married Paul Calton, Esq. of Milton, 
near Abingdon, a gentleman of high character and considerable 
attainments, and from his communications most of the persons! 
information regarding Benbovr appears to have been derived. 

Another Portrait presented by one of the asters stiU remains in 
the Town Hall uf Siirewsbury. 
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EDWARD RUSSELL, 

£ARL OF ORFORD. 

This eminent officer was the second son of Edward, fourth Earl 
(»f Bedford, by Penelope, relict of Sir William Brooke, Knt. He 
was born in the year 1652. Ha^'n^ embraced the profession of the 
Royal Na\7, he passed through the usual course of service in the 
subordinate stations, until he attained the commBnd of the Phoenix 
fiigate, in 1672, and successively commanded several oibet abipB 
until 1680, at which time the Newcastle bore his pendant Of lus 
ear^ services we have no sufficient record, but from the high repu- 
tation which he afterwards ieijoyed, it may be fiiirly presumed, that 
they were honourable to his professional character, although doubt- 
less his high ftwily connection mainly contributed to his advance- 
ment. He had been one of the Genderoen of King James's Bed- 
chamber when Duke of York, but retired from Court ujion the 
execution of William Lord Ilussell. It is therefore not surprising 
that at the period of the Revolution, he should be found among the 
first of the Naval officers who took the side of the Prince of Orange. 
In the valuable memoirs of Bishop Burnett, who knew him well, he 
is described at that time as a man of much honour and great cou- 
rage, with ^od principles, and firm to them ; but as too lazy, too 
haughty, and too much given to pleasure." Associating with those 
nho became the chief instruments of his success, he undertook the 
haiardotts service of negotiating personally vriih the Prince, and twice 
paased over into Holland to make such confidential comniunica> 
tiona as could not be safely entrusted to meaner hands. This zeal 
fcft 1]ie cause of WOliam has been attributed to a spirit of perso- 
nal pique against King James, but liis conduct may fairly be ascribed' 
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EDWARD RUSSELL, 

to public motives alone, and althoi^h in the course of Russell's politi- 
cal career we sliall find manifest indications of very great vacillation 
and inconsistency, much allowance must be made for one wiiose 
coiHK ctions and feelings involved him ii\ transactions p^niliarly 
hazardoujs and difEcult at that crisis. 

Perhaps there is no trial of public principles more severe than that 
which fl^nngB from s gpreat political revolution. When Time {that 
great innovat€T, as Lord Bacon anpliBtically diwignatcs it) has 
abated the ibrment of parly spirit, we have little difficulty in deter- 
nmiing; the poant at which a consdentious subject is at Bberly to 
transfer his aJl^iance from his own Sovere^ to him who stqpplanta 
him, on the Throne, but while popular excitement forces every 
Bsan to tslce part widi the one or the otiier, personal feelings and 
interests are so inTolved in the contest, that most men are whirled 
along witli the torrent, and are compelled to act upon impulse rather 
than from deliberate choice. Every reader of oiu* History now 
perct ives the danger from which the Revolution of lf>88 saved the 
lyngdom, but we must judge with lenity of the conduct of many of 
the principal actors in that great struggle, who betrayed more dex- 
terity than good £uth in trimming their policy between James and 
his rival, while they coquetted with each of these Princes by turns, 
long after the latter was seated on the disputed Throne, As in the 
moral, so in tiie political woild, many excoaea may be offered fer 
one whose heart still dhigs to the fest dject of Us attachment, even 
after all just daim to it is fevfeited,— whfle on (he other hand we 
not to pass a precipitate judgement upon him who appears 
to abandon, witii indecoit haste, those ties to which he has shewn 
a willing allegiance. 

The R€\ olution being happily accomplished, RusSell was rewarded 
with the rank of Rear Admiral, and hoisted liis ihig on board the 
Duke of ninety guns, being sent to reinforce the fleet under Her- 
berty Earl of Torrington, after his unsuccessfid encounter with the 
French force of M. Tourville in 3antry Bay. It has been errone* 
qusly stated that Russell commanded the blue squadron in the^ 
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fighfc off Bfeodiy Head, on the 30th of June, 1690. He was then in 
London, and bis opinion of the Admiral'^a conduct on that occasion, 
is siqipoBed to hsve greatly piejudioed the King against him, iffho 
though unammously acquitted by a Court Maitia], was finbidden 
the royal pretence, and dismissed from the command, which was 
bestowed npon Russell himself on the 3rd of December following. 
The fleet then amounted to filty-seven English, and seventeen Dulcli 
ships of the line, l)iit nothing was effected by tliis great force until 
more than a year afterwards. Tourville had been instructed to avoid 
an action, and Russell himself even then appears to have been under 
a secret engagement to his late Sovereign, to observe a similar con- 
duct. Churchill and others of the leading Whigs were already <fis» 
satisfied with their new master, and had made overtures to James, 
whose piinc^ dependance rested on the promiBes of 8U|iport which 
be reoeiTed from Godo^bin, Sbrewshuiy, Churchill and RusaeU. 

They assured bim of success if be could land with only twenty 
diousand men, fat CfaurcbiD bad undertaken for the support of the 
anny, and advised that Russell should be engaged to win over the 
fleet, in which James was still very popular. At that juncture the 
royal bounty was openly sought as the condition of loyalty to King 
William, will ) acted as though he felt it to be the most certain tie of 
fidelity. Russell had already been highly paid for his t^ei vices, yet 
in a very petulant letter to His Majesty, written the 10th of May, 
1691, and inserted in Dalr}'mple's Memoirs, he gives a long string 
of grievances as to the neglect of himself and his relations in compa-' 
risen with what bad been done for others, and this spirit of discontent 
seems tobave quickened bis intrigues with James. 

Louis ihe Fourteenth bad agreed to support bis pretenraons, and 
a laige force by sea and land was abeady collected far a descent 
upon' England. WSfiam weQ apprized of these movements made 
very active preparations for defence. Warrants were issued 

to man the fleet ; the King himself went to HoDand to hasten the 
Dutch ships to sea, and the combined fleet thus assembled hi the 
Downs numbered ninety ships of the Une. James had already settled 
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1'^ <rJi<c^ v^tit^ ifSiv X jdoiL. -i^HS oaacc Gtmacb aod 

Ciiur/iZ. cui — prrvtf jnaB» : 
oa!iflH.iC5ac %'* tint Tivcc simia^ £: 

CO a» tr^ w/v ti<t Fr»oct: 5:cla t ? 

4r-/d :ij*T«:i-'yrt 'JL-^y riftr: 'r-ry ^irt:.:.* 

O/r.trsnr trir/ii prvv-e^:*^ « irocii ibe junction of the 

so. Brest wTLii tho-sc at La Hae;:^. TocrrTr aflcr repeated 
eff<r>r^ »^ &^rce<i baciL, and R^^ssell had retained io PdrtsaoKHith. 
At kr.^.h t/ve FrerTic" A >_! »>ii forcv-lbar shipi «f tke Hw kft 
bnu fttecnng for La UogvK, and RoMcfl lHT%icamd pQiHife 
orders to proceed to thit point, the two fleets wcipecSadlf wl on 
the 19thoCMsj^ 1692. Aa mgiywuH niwijfcyl— ^teths 
■liee of the wcalfaeroiiiyapst of the fleet ■fanedm Ae beltle* 
RoeMll tad TonniDe in their m dipe bote tfe tattt of the 
ictioR^end the btter hemgmneh <finfafed»«H towed ovAof the 
Ime while flte of Ui thips corered his retreaL We dieD diortfy 
hav# occaidon to deicrftM? more at larsre the circumstances of this 
mcrnintiT, wliirli though h%hly nnpon.aiit in its political conse- 
<|ii*'iif i-s, w.tM far Ltss d<'Hsive as a battle than the great superiority of 
th< IOhkIihIj force, and the gallant maimer in wliich ToumlLie made 
th«: tifhi ffMctf nemaed to promise. It is now knowii that RussdTs 
d' teniii nation was to Ofoid meeting them. The authentic twUim n iiy 
of tim Stuart Papers, since published, proves that he was privy to 
the whole ileogD, by whkh he would wiDim^y have Rfolrted hie 
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own ooadcict His loitering so long in port* his proposal of sn 
attack on St Blalo as a diverrioo of liis force from that part of the 
French coast, and Us recall of the two squadrons of Carter and 
Ddaval, who had been stationed to watch the mcfveiaesiAs of Jame^s 
intended expedition, all shew that he was contriving for them a free 
passage to the English shores. But the King and his ministers 
defeated his intention, by refusing to adopt his proposal of proceed- 
ing against St. Malo. aiul sending him positive instructions to sail 
inunediately with his wiiolc tarce to La Hogue, and thus effectually 
frustrated the enterprizc which had been so long preparing. 

The great advantages wliich King William reaped from the dis- 
comfiture of Tourville's fleet, put him in good humour with Kussell, 
and his associates in the battle. He sent the Admind a present of 
ten thousand pounds, and a forther sum to distribute among the 
seamen. This blow Ihough it stunned did not destroy the hope 
which James still cherished of xegatning his kingdom. He retired 
from the coast to St Germain only to renew an active correspon- 
dence with his partizans in En^^and. During the whole summer, 
the Eng^h fleet remained inactiTe, and Russell pledged himself 
anew to support him in some more propitious attempt. The minis- 
try now proposed to resimie Russell's project of a descent upon the 
French coast ; but he contrived to get into a dispute with tlie Earl of 
Nottingham on the subject, so that nothing was carried into effect, 
and the King now indignant at this opposition to his mea^sures, 
and probably apprized of the renewal of Russell's intrigues with his 
rival, removed him froni the command of the fleet. Instead of ap- 
pointing a successor in the Chief Command, a conunission was 
given in January, 1693, to Admirals Delaval, KiUegrew and Shovel 
to act m coigunctian, and it is remarkable that of these, the two flrat 
were already in the interest of the abdicated monarch. 

in the autumn of that year however, William returning from 
Fbmders, found that his naval affiuis had ill prospered in their hands. 
Great discontent prevailed in consequence of TourviDe^ having 
captured a rich Smyrna convoy m the month of June, while under 
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the charge ',f Arlzmral Rookf*. A public eaquini wi» demanded^ 
and the King deternuDed upon a compkrce chai^ of measures, 
which neceanrihr invoKed a change of ministers. James informed 
of thiSy conveyed tfaroogh the old Coantess of Shrew^bcn* the fal- 
lowing mearaige to Riwell, dated 16 Oct. 1693. " It is His Mm- 
j(st/f pkaiOfe tint yoQ kt Admiral RiH^ 
dewet Um to cndecronr to get the umiimnJ of tlw fleet from the 
FkiDoe nf Oimge. That hit Majt il j trats in nhat die AdnDnl 
tent hbn wofd of hj the Eed of MiAHeton and Mr. Tkyd, and 
assures him that on his part he is ready to peiftim what he has pro- 
mised, at his deflre. That yon infenn jourBchres how Admira] 
Russell can best serve His Majesty, and that you endeavour by all 
rnfans to kf-^ p him to thev.* ways which may secure him the cora- 
man'l - ! tiic fleet, and let all their re^ntments, il" possible, slop, 
nince iijion this occasion the fewer enemies he raises to himself his 
affairs will go the smoother on, which is much Utt M^pestys 
interest.' 

Russell who probably was nothing loth to stifle his resentment 
for his own take, as well as that of his royal Mend, aocceeded in 
procnring hinuelf to be restorad to the Chief Connnand on the 28d 
of November of that year^ when the Ead of S hr e wdm r y was made 
Secretary of State m the place of Lovd Notlh^^uun. The Earls of 
Sunderland and Portland nevertheless continoed to fium His Bia- 
jesty's secret cabbet, who advised hhn to bribe into fidelity those 
whom he could not trust." 

In March 1694,. Tames sent cm i to Kngland Captain Floyd above 
mentioned, who wa.s one of the grooms of his bed-chamber, and who 
had been a great personal friend of Russell, His written report of 
the result of his mission which is among the Stuart Papers published 
by M( Pherson, has the following remarkable passage. 

" Having met Adnural Bussell for the second time, I iu*ged him 
much about the letter that he had written to me before my depar- 
ture, saymg I should be sony to bring bade an answer so geners), 
and that it was neoessaiy to have a plan of what he was able or; 
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Willing to do. On wliich he answered me tliat he thought he had 
said a great deal, since he had said tiiat by — he would undertake 
it ! — That he would endeavour to gain the officers of the fleet, and 
would commimicate from time to time to Lord Churchill the progie» 
he made. But, sayB he, if you were in my place what could you do : 
I answered there .were several things to be done> viz. to avoid the 
Froich fleet and aUow it to pass. — ^To which he answered that he 
eou]d not do that, although it was once his intention, and that he 
would do the business, but swore he would do it himself alone." 
; Dairy mple adverting to ilus conference says, that " Russell in 
an his correspondence entreats James to prevent the two fleets from 
meeting, and gave warning, that as an officer and an EngUshnian it 
behoved him to fire upon the first French ships that he met, although 
he saw James himselt upon the quarter deck." 

William had directed extraordinary exertions to be made for 
assembling a powerful fleet early in this year. His first object was 
the protection of the ports of the King of Spain ag^ainst the threat- 
ened attack of the French army which Louis the fourteenth had 
sent into that kingdom, and especially against the operations of thor 
fleet, in the Meditenanean, whither .he directed RusseD to proceed 
in poson with a strong force to keep in chedL M. Tourville. The. 
^ond object was the destruction of the arsenal and shipping at 
Brest, a &vourite scheme long contemplated, and of wliich Godot 
phin had secretly t^prixed James early in the spring. Russell*, 
who had already assumed the command of the fleet, was also 
placed at the liead of the Board of Admiralty on the 2d of May 
1694, and every exertion was made for the success of these two 
undertakings. 

General Talmash was selectui for the command of the expedition 
to Brest, and six thousand troops were appomted to rendezvous at 
Portsmouth for this service. Thither Iliissell repaired accordingly^ 
and hanng hoisted his flag on the 1st of May, he took the conu 
mand of fifty-two English and forty-one Dutch ships of the line. 

Meanwlule. Churchiira. seal for his exiled sovereign induced hinu 
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to transmit Lliis liigiily important inforiuaLiun to St. Germain, through 
the medium of Colonel Sackville, apprising Janiti. that " the fleet 
would certainly sail the followng day, though he had failed in 
getting the whole from Russell, who always denied the fact which 
he himself had known six weeks before." " This," he says, " gives 
me a bad sign of this man's intention/ and SackviUe who forwaxtled 
the letter observed ** The man has not acted Buicerdy, and I fear 
he win never act ^itherwise." In Jameses own memoin* this letter 
b given, bearing the following indorsement in the King's own hand, 
" 4th Afajr-^Lord Churchill fn&rmed the King of the design upon 
foest" 

The event fully confirmed the intelligence. RnsseE put to sea 
with port of the fleet on the 3rd of May, leaving the rest with the 

troops to follow under the chai^ of Admiral Shovel, but having 
fallen in with a Swedish ship from Brest, by which he leanit tliat the 
French fleet had quitted that port, he returned at oace to St, Helens, 
and the troops being now embarked, he siuled again with the whole 
together on the 29th. The conduct of the naval part of the expe- 
dition had been entrusted to the Lord Berkeley of Stratton. On 
the 31st of May, a Council of War was held at sea, when the final 
instructions being issued for landing the troops in Camaret bay, on 
the 5th of June^he parted company with twenty-nine sail of the line;, 
leaving Russdl wiA the rest of the fleet to pursue his course to the 
Meditenanean. Ihe fVeneh fiilly apprised of the meditated attack 
on Brest had made formidable prepamtionB for the assailants. On 
arriving off the port. Lord Berkeley at once discovered that the 
defences were exceedingly strong, and that success would be very 
doubtful. Another Council of War was held, which after long and 
anxious deliberation advised that the General sliould not attem])t a 
landing. Talmash, who was a brave but intemperate man, (reputed 
to be the natural son of Cromwell) answered " The advice comes 
too late. The honour of the English nation is at stake, and therefore 
I must and will hind. Both our enemies and allies must know that 
even desperate undertakings cannot daunt EngUdi coaiBge* 
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According to this &tal decision, oh the 8th of June he disem- 
bailced at the head of ei^t hundred men under cover of tlie ships of 
war, in a aomewhat disorderly manner. The enemy's entrenchments 
** ivere foD of French marines f and before half the En|^ish troops 
¥rere in action, they were forced hack into the sea. The tide had 
feUen ; several of the boats were already aop-ound ; six hiuidred men 
were slain, many were drowned : Talmahh himself was shot through 
the thigh, and survived only to reach Pljuiouth. The ships which 
Were enga<;ed in covering the landing were very roughly handled by 
the batteries, and one Dutch frigate was sunk after all her crew 
had been killed excepting eight men. Thus ended this ill-starred 
expedition. 

Meanwhile Russell proceeded to Cadiz, where he augmented his 
Heet with the squadron of Rear-Admiral NeviDe, and was also 
joined by sixteen Dutch ships under Admirab Callemhexg and 
fivertzen, which made his fieet sixty-three sail of the Ime. With 
this commanding force he appeared on the Slst of July before 
Barcelona, which was then closely invested by sea and land, but 
inunediately on his approach Comte Towrville retreated into Toulon, 
nor ventured to quit that port so long as Russell remained in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Algerines had avaik d thenisf Ives of the defenceless condition 
of the Spaniards to cripple their commerce by captunng many 
vessels, both Spanish and Dutch, trading on their coast. Russell 
invited the Dey to send some of his corsairs " to look at his fleet, 
and having so done, they went hcmie again eery tati^ied*" One 
of the Dutch Captains however took this opportunity of seizing an 
Algerine fofpitei Russell instantly compelled him to release her, 
and this conduct put an end to their dq>redation8. Havmg re- 
ceived orders from home to winter lus fleet at Cadiz, the Admiral 
arrived there on the 8^ of November; but in the following spring 
©f 1695 he returned into the Mediterranean, having previously 
detached tlutlier a squadron of six frigates luider CapUiin Killegrew, 
who shortly after fell in with two French ships of the line, and gal- 
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lantly bore down in the Pl}Tiiouth frigate to attack Le Content of 
seventy guns. On perceiving her crew were at prayers, he might 
have poured in his whole broadside with great advantage ; but he 
told bis men " it was .beneath the oourage, of the En^sh nation to 
nnpfize their enemies in such a posture." In the course of the 
action this brave commander feU, with many of his foUoweis ; but 
both the Fmach ships became prizes to his.squadron. Having ftdly 
established the authorily of the British Navy in the Mediteiranesn, 
11^ the autumn of 1695 Russell, leavmg twenty-three of bis* ships 
under the command of Sir Da^id Mitchell, returned with the rest erf 
the fleet to England. He iouiid ihat tiie distracted stale of parties 
at home, and the success of the French armies on the continent, had 
rekindled the hopes of James and his friends, who thuui^ht the time 
was now arrived for making a last successful effort for his restora- 
tion. Tiie death of Queen Mary at the close of the preceding year 
had deprived William of his principal tie upon the affections of the 
people, by whom she was greatly beloved. They disliked his Dutch 
ooundUors, and still more his Dutch guards. The int^^^ues with 
the Court of St. Germain wtit^ therefore renewed with sreat -aesL 
on learning Ihat the Fkench king was now 'resolved to support 
James's pretensions in earnest. But y/rtSLe many of the nobility and 
others of high diaracter and station in England were preparing to 
assist him in the recovery of his Crown, the discovery in February, 
1696, of a low plot, concerted by Sir Joh]i Fi iiwick and others, for 
assassinating king William, secured him firinly on the throne, at the 
moment when the hopes of his rival had every prospect of being 
realized. 

In the personal conference which Louis XIV. had previously 

* 

held ^vith James, as to the measures necessary for his restoration, 
the French king by some miaapprehension conceived that the troops 
destined tp.support him were not to <|uit the coast of France uititil 
the Jacobite parkin R^ll^aadlmd fat lima maaBw>- 
provedfivtal ta ifecaMe; ftr on laeeiniy tidiiiigiaf FeuiNkk^ eoo- 
ipftfMy, Lonis it onee abindiaied the scheme of invading Engfaaid» 
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declaring, that hot a ship should quit France. The Duke of Berwiok, 
(James's natural son) who about this tune had embarked in a flecit 
of French transports proceeding frcmi Havre to Calais^^" was 
i&odked to find hunsdf amidst assassins instead of loyalists," and 
tiiat bis rcputatkm would be involved in theirs. Happily for bhn 
many of the vessels were shattered in a storm, and he gladly availed 
himself of this to withdraw into France. Russell having hastily col- 
lected a squadron, proceeded immediately to bombard Calais, wliere 
James and his troops were then anxiously waiting the issue of events ; 
and though little mischief was done by the bombardment, it put an 
end to all hopes of the expedition. The credit of Russell and others, 
who as we have related had secretly pledged themselves to support 
the enterprize, was pre^rved by the eager and unreserved activity 
with which they now .acted in the service of king WOliam, who 
wisely shewed them every maik of bis oonfid«ioe in order to withdraw 
them peiinanentlyfiomtfae.intere8tsoftheurfbimer master* When 
Sir John Fenwick was sdzed, he witli the vain hope of saving hit 
life had made a full confession of the plot, gave up the names of bis 
aoc<»nplices, and divulged the whole of their correspondence with 
Jame^s adherents in France, accusing Godolphin, Churchill and 
Russell of being concerned in it. But William atil ctcd to discredit 
every thing which appeared to implicate his own ministers, and 
openly declared his ccmfidence in them ; and when the want of a 
second witness prevented the government from proceechng cigainst 
Fenwick in the usual course by indictment, the King appointed 
Russell himself to lay before Parliament all the papers necessary for 
Sn: John's impeachment. Both Houses passed the bill of attainder ; 
and the King having (as it has been said) a personal dislike to 
Fenwick, readily gave the royal assent, and he was tbereupoik 
beheaded on Tower Hill the 17th of January, 1697, several of hia 
humbler associates being executed about the same time. 

As a further token of the royal fhvour, Russell was soon after 
raised to the peerage by tlu- titles of Baron Russell of Shengcy, 
IFscount BaiAeur, aud Eail of Orfbrd. On the King's going 
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abroad he was named as one of the Lords Justices for the govern- 
ment of the kmgdoiii, and was anioiif^ those principally entrusted 
with the direction of public affairs during his absence. The autumn 
of that year put an end to hostilities in a manner highly gratifying 
to his Majesty. The French king acknowledged his title to the 
Crown of England, and the preliminaiifis of peace were ^gned in 
WiUiamls own palace at Ryswick, on tlie lOtfa of September, 1697. 

The war lliua conchided proved on tiie whole hi^y aaocenficd 
to England: at first indeed the fleet accomplished little, notwith- 
standing the cooperation of the Dutch navy. The French at the 
outset were more active and expert; thehr ships better sailera, and 
their crews better disciplined. While the officers of the EngUsh 
na\'y were divided in thtii attachmeiit to tlie rival Kings, the ope- 
rations of the fleet against the common enemy were much weakened, 
and the mutual jealousies of the two parties gave ^rrent oifencc to 
their Dutch allies ; but when once the government was settled, they 
heartily united against the French, who were beaten wherever they 
came to dose quarters, or met upon eqatX teims. Towards the 
dose of the war the inactivily of our fleet once more led to neglectp 
many abuses crept in, — " the naval adnmuftrstion (a» Dr. Cbmpbdl 
observes) was reduced to a court system, inefficient offieeia wen 
appointed, and thus the reputation of the service greatly dedined.* 
In .^nil, 1699, the House of Conunons moved an address to the 
Crown preferring very grave charges against the Earl of Orfbrd 
who presided at the Admiralty (according to Burnet) " with all the 
authorilv, Lhou^li without the title of Lord High Admiral." The 
King, in reply to this address, " gave a soft but general aas\s t i , ' 
promising that " all misrnatiagement should \)v redressed," and the 
Earl hiinseli in order to abate the popuhur ferment resigned his office 
on the 2nd of June. His Lordship nevertheless prepared to meet 
these attacks with great firmness and address, although they so 
nearly touched his honour. He had held the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy together with that of President of the Board of Admimlly 
from 1689 to 1693, and was now accused of malcQig unwamntaUe 
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deductions from the wages of the seamen, and with having patted 
his own accounts for di8biiraemeBt8».aBiounting to several miUionSy 
irithout produdng the necessary vouchers. One of these chaigei 
move espedally aifected him, it beiiig aU^|^ that in taking upon 
himaelf to victual his fleet while at Cadis, he had ncdved from the 
Tntmary for his own profit the vafaie of veiy laige n^Hes sent on 
bood his ahqpe as a present from the Kmg of Spain. 

But the chaige which produced the greatest damourwas levelled 
not only against RuflseD and his pnncqMl colleagues in llie ministiy, 
but eren against the King himself. It was openly declared in the 
House of Commons " that the Letters Patent granting the goods of 
pirates to the Earl of Bellamoiit and others, (viz. the Cliancellor 
Lord Somers, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Orford, &c,) 
were dishonourable to the King, against the law of nations, con- 
trary to the statutes of this reahn, an invasion of property, and 
destructive of commerce." The fiicts were these. In the year 169^ 
the Earl of BeUamont heing i^pointed Governor of the Amencan 
colomes advised the IQng to gpye A oonmuasion to one Captam iUdd, 
who had heen recommended to him as well acquainted with the 
haunts of the phates m the West Indies, m ofder that he mif^t be 
sent out in commend of the Adventure galley to be employed against 
them. His Majesty was much pleased at the scheme, hut such, at 
tliat period, was the difficulty in obtiiiuing money for the naval 
service, that the ministers were induced to join witli some others in 
advancing the necessar>' sum on their persoiijil account, and Kidd 
himseil was allowed to take a share in the expedition ; a tentii of 
the profits was reserved for the Kin|^ who promised to subscribe, in 
order to reimburse the mon^ so advanced. The Letters Patent 
being granted, the Adventure proceeded on her voyage, hut no 
sooner had Kidd reached his destination, than he proved himself 
the most anant pirate of them all, by commendng a deqwrate 
career nS plunder against the defenceless traders m the West Indies, 
dmhig which he enriched himself by many valuable captures, and 
long eluded pursuit, until at length being brought prisoner to New 
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York he was sent to England for trial, where after a protiacted 
imprisonment, he was condemned and executed on the 8th of May, 
1701, together with several of his lawless companions. It is stated 
that some persons in the House of Commons^ who had been forward 
in accusing' the members of tbe government of partidpatrng in the 
gainfl olthis paste, tampered with him m prison in hopes of prevail- 
ing on him to criminate RusseU and others, butviUain as Kidd was, 
he disdamed thehr artifices, and refined to knd himself as an instru- 
ment of their unrighteous purpose. The produce of this man's 
effects, amounting to six thousand, four hundred and seventy-two 
poiuidis, was jnven by Queen Anne, in 1705, to the support of 
Greenwicli Hospital. 

That the King's Ministers should have undertaken !?i their own 
persons to equip an expedition against the pirates, under Letters 
Patent granting to them the booty which should be seized, which 
booty must have been the property of the merchants and owners 
torn whom it was taken: that fhe King should condition for his 
share of the spoil, and even ofler to become a partner in the specu- 
hrtion, exhibits an eirtraordinary proof of the strange irr^gidarity m 
which public aflhirs at that period were conducted. It justly laid 
them open to all the suspicions of thehr opponents in Pariiament, 
and though the King exculpated his Cabinet by declaring that he 
was privy to the whole scheme, and that they were no more guilty 
than himself, no public ser\ant m our days would for a moment 
hazard his character in such a transaction, or if he did could he 
escape the disgrace with which it must infallihly be visited. 

The commissioners who were appointed to investigate ail the 
charges against the Earl and his colleagues sat through several 
SessionB of Pariiament ; and the debates which took place on their 
Reports aicited a gresft sansation throughout the nation. In 1703 
the House of Lorda went intp a roinnte examination of Lord OifiirdlB 
accounts ; but at faaglUiili parties gpt weary of their altercation ; 
and t^Mim^ it magK.h# seen- by the statements of their respective 
historians that each side ntained their ori^nal opinions, the whole 
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t nquiry fell to the ^^roimd, and Lord Orford and liis colleagues were 
acquitted. The Earl however was not restored to any public 
mployment until the 8th of Queen Anne, when he was invited to 
succeed the Earl of Pembroke as Lord High Admiral. But this 
great station he thought fit to decKne; pnobebly nnwilliogy aftar 
what had passed, to incur its hi^ fesponsibilityj and having given 
his advice that the office should once more be piut in oonunisrion, 
he was thereiqKm i^pointed first Conmussioner of the new Board 
on the 8th of November« 1709. He held this post hovrever not 
twelve months, for on the removal of his fiiend Lord Godolphin 
from the station of Lord High Treasurer, he retired from office until 
the deal 1 1 ot the Queen in 1714, when he was named one of the 
Lords Justices tor the chaise of public affairs until the arrival of 
King- (j( or^'i the First, who immediately summoned him to his 
Privy Council, and on the Hth of October following he resumed his 
seat at the Board of Admiralty, which he held until the 16th of 
April, 1717, and then finally retired from all public employment- 
His Lordshqp survived till the 26th of November, 1727, when he 
expired at his house in Covent Garden, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. 

The Eail of (Mbrd manned the Lady Maiy RusseD, third daughter 
of WiDiaro^ Duke of Bedford, but having no issue by this roairiage 
Ins titles became extinct 
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lais biETe and aocampUshed Commander was the son of John 
Byng, Esq. of an ancient Kentish frmDy seated at Wiotham m that 

county, where he was born in 1663. James Duke of York sent him 
to seii iit thu a^c of iUUeii, bearing the King's letter (or warrant,) 
from which tbo youths thus distinguished by royal favour, \vcre 
termed " The king's letter Boys." Like many youngsters oi modem 
times, Greoige Byng, notwithstanding his high patronage, soon got 
weary of the Cockpit, which at that period wore a much more for- 
bidding aspect than at piesent ; so that at the end of three yean 
Jieforaook the aea, to serve in the grenadiers of Kirk's regiment at 
Tangier, in which he rose to the rank of lientenant. Fortunately 
fiir him, and fiir the naval service which he afterwards so highly 
adorned^ he there fell under the notice of that exoelkiit oflBcer Lord 
Dartmooth, who, upon the demolition of the fortifications of Tangier 
01 1684, persuaded him to return to the profes^on of his first choice, 
in which by his lordship's influence he was soon advanced to be 
Lieutenant of the Oxford, and not long ailenvards, being removed 
into the Phcenix frijiate, he sailed to the Eiast Indii >. While on tliat 
station his coiu'age was eminently shewn in boarding a Cnigalese 
pirate. In the first onset, beings overpowered by numbers, most of 
his followers were killed, and himself dangerously woimded, but 
leturuing to the assault with firesh support, he carried the vessel, 
which had scarce surrendeied, when she was found in a sinking 
itet^ «ad presently went down with nearly all on board, Byng 
himssilf bemg almost mnacnlonsly rescued fiwm Ae wares when at 
Hie last gasp. 

: On his return to Eng^bnd in 1688, 'he was appconted to the 
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Defiance under the command of Sir John Afibbyj who being secretly 
attached to the cause of the Prince of Orange, persuaded Byng to 
enter heartily into his interests, and employed him in the delicate 
task of hiinging over many of the naval ofScera to his side. In the 
course of these Services he won the permanent regaid of Admual 
RusseU, who presented him to His Highness at Sheibome, and on 
hn return to the fleet he was promoted to the command of " the 
Constant Warwick/ and together with two -other Captains was 
liepitated hy his former patron Lord Dartmouth (who to the last 
remained faithful to King James) to make his Lordship's submission 
to the Prince at Windsor. Byng thenceforward rose rapidly into 
favour, being made a I'u.st Captain into the Dover frigate, anci was 
8iibse£}iiently preferred to several line of battle ships in siicce^ioii. 
In 1690, he commanded the Hope of seventy guns in tlie action off 
Beachy Head, and the Royal Oak in the battle of La Hogue in 
1682;-'^^ifter which Lord Orford who had carefully observed lus 
oimduet, placed him under his own eye in command of the Britamua 
which bore his flag until 1695. 

* Being at length advanced to the nmk of Rear Admiral, he hoisted 
his own flagon the 1 lib of Ifareb, 1703, on board the Ranelagh of 
dghty guns, v one of the fleet of Sur Cloudedey Shove! in the 
Mediterranean. In 1704, he was selected by Sir George Rooke to 

lead his squadron to the attack of Gibraltar, the Prince of Hesse at 
the head of eighteen hundred men, making a simultaneous ass«iult by 
land, — and thus was wrested from the Spaniards that almost impreg- 
nable fortress which from that hour has rendered to Great Britain 
the most important service as the key to the Mediterranean. 

In the celebrated fight oiSf Blalaga on the 13th of August 1704, be- 
tween the fleets of Sir George Rooke, and the Comte de Thoulouse« 
Byng bofe so distinguished a part, that on bis return to Engjand^ 
he received the honour of kni^thood fi»m the hand of Qneen Anne« 
accompanied widi the most flatteriiig.ezpreasiQns of her femmr. 

In 1705 he was advanced to the rank of Vice Adnoral, and was 
lefcomed to serve in Ptofiptnent fiv Jlynouth, and hdd this seat at 
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long as he remained a commoner. In the t>vo following years he 
served again with Sir Cloudesley Shovel in the Mediterranean, trom 
whence returning homewards with him he narrowly escaped de- 
struction on the rocks of Scilly, being close in with the Association 
of ninety guns, when she went down in his sight, with that lamented 
Adnunl and all his brave crew, on tlie .22d o£ October« .1707« 

The son of the unfortoiate King James haviiig resolved to try 
his fortune in Scotland, under tbe auspices of the French King, m 
the foflowing year SSr Geosge Byng was plfleed in ooinmand of « 
slout squadron to watch the movements of the fleet under th0 • 
Cemte de Forbtn, who was destined to convey him, with a large 
body of troops to the coast of Scotland, Sir George followed them 
so closely, although they hatl the advantiige iii sailing, that though 
-only one ship fell into his hands, their design was effectually 
frustrated. In 1709 he was employed again as Commander in 
chief in the Mediterranean, and soon after appointed to be one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and held his seat at that 
Board until he was raised to the Peerage. 

In 1715, soon after the accession of King George the First, " the 
Pketender^ landed in Scotland, and very active exertions were made 
by France to aid the friends of the exiled ftmily m that part of the 
kmgdom. .The vigjlance of Byng to whom the task of guarding 
that coast was once more confided, efffectoaHy thwarted every 
attempt of tife French ministry to' land any body of trooj» to sup* 
port his designs, or throw in supplies to his aid. And so well did 
he perform tliis important service, that on his return the King 
rewarded his fideUty with the rank of Baronet. Not^vithlita^ding 
the failure of this attempt to raise the standard of the House of 
Stuart in Scotland, the Prince found an ally in that illustrious 
madman Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, who had taken umbrage 
at the conduct of King George while Eiectoc of Hanover. The 
sudden seizure, of the peitim and papeia of Count Gyllenbourg,^ the 
Swedish Ifinister in London, and- of Baron Goerts in Holland, 
produced a 'great sensation, when the proo6.of .their j secret 
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correspondence with the Jacobite leaiieri> were published by the 
British government in justification of this stron!T measure. Sir 
George B)mg was despatched to the Baiti^ with a strong squadron^ 
to anve the Swedish Monarch into neutrality, and all conmieidaL 
Uitoreoune was suBpended between the two nations until an aani- 
nnce was fprna to the Couit of St Jtmufn, tfarong^ the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, disavowiiig on the part of Charles^ all knowledge 
of the intrigues of his two ambassadors. The myBterion^death 
of Charles soon after at the siege of FredexickshaU put an end 
to the affior. 

We now come to the most important »rB in the history of our 

Admiral. The terms of the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, being still 
but imperfectly fulfilled, a quadruple alliance was formed in 1717, 
• by which England, as one of the contracting parties, engaged to 
secure the possession of Sicily to the Emperor, and the island of 
Sardinia to the Duke of Ai\|ou* The Crown of Spain however had 
never cordially concurred in the measure, and being now resolved 
to retain Sicily, prepared a powexiul armament to prevent its sur- 
render to the Impexialists, and it was soon Ibreseen that unless the 
Spanish Monarch was persuaded to acquieace in the tenns of the 
treaty, war would be inevitable. In this emeigency. King Gcoigs 
once more selected his &vourite Admiral to comnumd a fleet of 
twenty«one ships of the tine, which was equipped with all despatdi. 
Sir Geoiige being fully acquainted with his royal Master's piu^ose, 
sailed from Spithead in June, 1718, and having reached the Spanish 
coast, he sent into Cadiz a co])y of his instmctions, addressed to 
Coioiu ] Stanhope the Hi Uhh Envoy at Madrid, with a letter from 
the Aflmirui to be communicated to the Cardinal Alberoni, tlie very 
able Minister who at that period governed the Councils of the 
Spanish Monarch. 

Upon receiving this unwelcome communication, the Cardinal 
eipressed himself with great wamthy saymg that " His TOTsl Master 
would run all hassids, and even suflGsr himself to be driven out of 
Spam rather than recall his troops (who had already soled for Sicfly) 
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or consent to any suspension ot anns, and should the English Ad- 
miral attack them he should be in no pain for their success." On 
this Colonel Stanhope placed in his hands a list of the EngUsh 
sqaadioD, which the Caidinal flung upon die grouiid mth much 
pasnon, and would promise notiiing except to lay the AdbminilV 
letter befiife his Sovereign. This was not fetonied to him (probably 
to give the Spanish expedition time* to secure themselves in 8icily> 
till ten daja after, and the Mowing laconic note was then written 
at the foot of it. 

" His Catholic Majesty has done me the honour to tell me 
that the Chevalier Byng nidy execute the orders which he ha^i trom 
the King his Master. Sipied 

EMuriil, isth July, ifis. The Cardinal Albeboni* 

Meanwhile the Marquis de Lede, who commanded the reinforce- 
ment sent from Spain, had recovered possession of all Sicily, with 
the exception of Messina, the only fortress left to the Imperialists^ 
and Sir Gecnge Byng having made the best of his way to Naples, 
anived there on the 16th of July, and sfter communicating with 
the Vice Roy no time was lost in embarking two thousand German 
troops, with whom he immediately proceeded to the coast .of 
SicQy. Althoi^ aiW what he had heard from the. Cardinal tbem 
was little hope of averting hostilities^ he still detmninecU on reach- 
ing the entrance of the Faro, to send his Captain with a letter to 
the Marquis de Lede, in which he stated that ** The Kin^, his 
Master being engar^d by several treaties to preserve the tranquillity 
of Italy, had iionoiired him with the command of a squadron of 
ships which lie had sent into these seas, and that he came fully 
empowered and instructed to promote such measures as might best 
accommodate all differences between the Powers concerned. He 
therefore proposed a cessation of arms in Sicily for two months to 
gbe time to the seversl Courts to condude a lasting peace. But 
that if he was not so happy as to succeed In this offi» of smoe, he 
then hoped to merit his Excellency's esteem in the execution of die 
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other part of his orders, which was to use all his force to prevent 
further attempts to disturb the dominious which the King his Muster 
stood engaged to defend." 

The reply of the Spanish General which he received the next 
morning, was expressed with correspondiiig spirit and courtesy. 
He £aid that " it would be an inexpressible joy to him to contribute 
to 10 laudable an end as peace; but as he had no powers to treat 
he douU not agree to any suspension of aims, even at the expence 
of what the courage of Us Abstei^s forces m^it be put to^ but he 
should follow his oideis, wUcfa diiected luiii to seke on Sicily for 
his Master the King of Spain, lliat he had a true sense of the 
Adnural's polite expressions, but his Mastef s finroes would be uni- 
versally esteemed for sacrificing themselves for the preservation of 
their honour, even when success might not always answer tilt* ex- 
pectations which were formed of it." 

On receipt of this answer Sir George Kyng lost no time in pro- 
ct I'diii jj, tlirough the Faro of Messina, witlr the piupose of taking up 
a position in &ont of that city. But observing as he advanced, two 
of the Spanish look out frigates, he judged their whole fleet under 
Don Antonio de Castaneta was not far distant. He accordingly 
pushed forward under a press of sail, persuaded that the sh^ he 
was chasing would lead Imniq;! to die main body of their ships: nor 
was this expectation disappointed^'for on fqpproacfaing Beggio, lie 
discovered them under safl, to the number of twenty-eeven men of 
war, great and sman," besides fire ships, bombs, and store ships* 
As he advanced the Spanish fleet stood away from him, but in good 
order of battle. Calms and light airs retarded his pursuit, but after 
an anxious day and niii:ht ( luployed in making the utmost efforts to 
get vip them, the Oxiord and Graflon, which were the leading 
ships of the van, reached witiiin gunshot, and as the cannonade 
grew closer and hotter, it brought on at length the general action 
which he so eagerly desired. The Spanish Commander, now per- 
ceiving this inevitable, detached a division of six of his ships of the 
Ime under the Maiquis de Man, in chaige of the smaller vessels of 
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war, and thereu])()n Sir George Byng made the signal to Captain 
.Walton in the Canterbury and five others to follow them. The 
.jSeal San Felipe of seventy-four guns, bearing Castaneta's jBag» was 
soon singled out by the headmost ships. She waa warmly engaged, 
fiist by the Kent and then by the Superbe, each of seventy guns, 
/or.upwards of two houn, until so disabled by their shot aa to be- 
come quite unmanageable; two hundred of her crew had already 
Allen when Castaneta himself was severely wounded, and his offices^ 
then struck bis flag. He died of his wounds soon after he watf 
landed. The San Carios and Santa Rosa of sixty guns, had already 
struck to theb opponents. The Principe de Asturias of seventy 
guns also surrendered after an obbtiaatr contest with the Grafton, 
Breda, and Captain in succession. The Santa Isabel ui sixty guns 
was also captured by Admiral Delaval, whose flag flew in the Dor- 
setshire. The Jimo and Vohinte frigates were taken by others of 
our ships in pursuit. Sir George himself in the Barfleur was as 
active as his Captmns, and seeing the Spaiush Bear Admiral Guevara 
in the San Luis, and another ship of aix^ guns attempting to escape, 
he fUlowed than alone pouring in his heavy broadndes which they 
could not have long withstood, had not the approach of night com- 
pelled him to reHnquish the chase, and concentrate his ships. The 
l^^aniaids undoubtedly made a gallant though unskilfid resistance to 
the Enf^h fleet so much superior to them, not only in force hut 
seamanship, so that when once the contest was fmrly begun, they 
had no chance of victory. In a Council of war which Castaneta 
hatl held with his officers before the engagement. Rear Admiral 
Cammock (an Irishman by birth , who having served in the English 
navy, well knew their comparative strength) strongly urged his 
unfortunate Admiral to await the attack of the English at anchor in 
the Toadsted of Paradise, at the entrance of Messina, where, by 
miDoring his ships with their broadsides towards the sea, they 
woidd have presented a formidable defence against their more 
active enemy. Had Castaneta adbpted this advice he possibly might 
have saved the fleet as well as his own life. 
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Sir George Byng lay by for several days at sea while his ships re- 
paired their damages, which wore principaDy confined to rigging. 
The Prizes also were put mto condition to proceed to Minorca^ 
where one of them the Real San Felipe, which had borne Castaaeta's 
Hag, soon after blew up by accident, with nearly all her crew. 

A few days after this dedsire action. Sir Oeoige receiTed Captain 
Walton's report of the success of his operations against the division , 
of tiie Marquis de Man. Thu celebnited letter caonot be too (rfUn 
printed as a model of simplicity to those of his successors in aims 
who love a more elaborate iiarraLivc. 

We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and 
vessels which were on the co88t,--^e number as per maigin. 

(Signed) Gbobob Waltdk. 

Ouleitarjr off SyiMttM» ledi of Ayagott, 17I8. 

These which this hero of few words so modestly consignod to the 
margin of his despatch, amounted to no less than, one ship of 60 
guns, two of 54, three of 40, and two frigates, b^des bombs, fire- 
ships, &c. 

The news of this important success reached England before the 
Admixal's letter, which he despatched by the hands of his eldest son ; 
and King George the First felt so elated with the news, and so grate* 
ful to his bvourite Admiral, that without waiting for the official 
communication he wrote him the autograph letter which we here 
insert 

MoNS. Le Chevalier Byno, 

Quoi que je n'ai pas encore re^u de vos novelles en droit- 
ture, j'ai appiis la victoire que la Flotte a remportee sous yos ordies, 
et je n'ai pas voulu vous diffbier le contentment que mon atpfwoba* 
tion de vdtre conduit vous pouzroit donner. Je vmis en remerde, 
et je aoohaite que vous en temdgniea ma satis&ctbn i tous las 
braves gena qm >e sont disti^guez dans oette occasion. Le Secretaire 
d*Etat Craggs a ordre de vous informer plus au long de mes 
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intentions, mais j'ai vouiu vous assurer moi m^me que je suis Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier Byng 

\ otic bon ami 

A Hampton Court, ce S3d d'Aout, 17I8. GeoBOE R* 

The Admiral also received a similar letter from the Emperor. 

NotwHbirtaiidiiig the defeat of the Spanish fleets which crippled 
their intended epentions in that quarter^ the superior force of their 
aimy in Sicily, widuttood aH the efforts of the Imperialists in the 
first campaign, but» having received stanong reinforcements in the 
spring of 1719, Messina was recaptured, and two Spanish ships of 
the Unc in the Mole fell into the possession of the English Admiral. 
This success tiinicd the scale against the Marquis de Lode, and the 
Spanish Court was at length compelled to accede to the terms of 
thf tn aty, and hostilities ceased in March 1720. On the restora- 
tion of peace. Sir George Byng was summoned to Hanover to 
receive the personal thanks of his Royal Master, who received 
him with ejq)res8ions of the highest esteem and confidmce, and as 
a more permanent mark of &Your, His Majesty soon after raised 
him to the Peerage by the titles of Baron Sonthill, and Viscount 
Toirington* 

In 1725, when the King revived the ancient military order of the 
Bath, his Lordship was among the first of the' Knights who were 
mstaUed. The h^ hanm which had unifomily marlced his sove- 
reign's conduct towards him was continued by his successor King 

George the Second, who immediately after his accession, placed him 
at the head of the Admiralty, over which he presided until Jumiary 
1733, when he died in the esteem and honour of all good men, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Lord Torrington nKirried on the 5th of March 1G91, Margaret 
daughter of James Master, Esq. of East Langdon, Kent, by Joyce, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Tuiner, Kt one of the jBarons of the 
Exdiequv. 

The issue of the above mairiage was eleven 'sons and four daugh- 
ten, — His widow survived tffl the year 1756. 
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Tlie character and abilities of this distinguished officer were known 
and appreciated by no one better than by King George the First, 
to whom lie ■was a most faitliful servant and who requited his fide- 
lity with the most unreservetl confificnre. It is related that wlien 
his ministers applied to liira for instructions for the Admiral's gui- 
dance, on certain critical occaflions. His Majest/s usual answer 
was '* Send him none, he knows well how to act without any for 
all the measurea which he adopted abroad were always found to 
square with the councils and plans of policy at home. 

In Sidly fhe cause of the Emperor became the cause of his roas- 
ter, and he therefore served that Prince with a zeal and fiddity that 
was pointed out as a j)attem to his own subjects. In the firequent 
disputes between flie German and Savoyard troops during the con- 
test, and afterwards between them and the Spaniards at the conclu- 
sion of it, wherein little faith was olisei ved on either side, the En- 
glish Admiral at their own request became the common umpire be- 
tween them, and iiis JuiIlii mciit wa4> received as final, because if zcas 
Just. Adverting to this, during his visit to Hanover, tliu King told lum 
that he had found out the secret of obliging his enemies as well as 
his friends, for the court of Spain had mentioned in then: despatches 
his upright and friendly conduct with great acknowledgement. 

The high reputation and steady career of proaperity which accom- 
psnied this distinguished Commander fhrou^out his long and active 
life, exhibits a striking contrast with the fiite of bis unfortunate son. 
Admiral John Byng, who seems to have mheiited his fother's probity 
without his alnlities,— 4iis just sense of honour without his gracious 
manners, — and instead of that enterprizing spirit which " seeks repu- 
tation even in the cannon's moulli," to liHve possessed only that pjLs- 
sive coura^je which he so well displayed when at length he bared 
liis bosniii to his executioners on board the Mnuarca. 

Resjjectin<( the fate of this unfortunate officer much difierence of 
opinion was then entertained, and perhaps still may Unger among 
Naval officers. But now all the parties are no more, and the tran- 
saction is unshackled with personal feeling, it must be acknowledged 
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that thoo^ the nunistiy in 1756 desenred the Beverest bkme fSnr 
neglecting the relief of the isUind of Minorca, and then shifting the 

popular odium from themselves to their unsuccessful Aduural, yet 
his conduct in the action with M. Galissoniere was indefensible. It 
is not necessar)' to impeach his courage or his integrity ; but he 
failed according to the twelfth Article of War, in dmng his utmost in 
presence of tlie enemy, and therefore the Court Martial pronounced 
a right judgement. Dr. Campbell has observed that " the justice 
of punishing an officer for a constitutional defect rests solely on his 
accepting his commissioii with the Articles of War in his hand." 
Whatever we may now think of the severity of Mr. Byng's pmush^ 
ment, there is no doubt that George the Second (as a Sovmgn) 
Gonfisrred an important benefit upon our llffilitary service by witfa^ 
holding the pardon which was so earnestly solicited. The Adnural's 
&te (as Voltaire's wit foreboded) did much contribute to ** encou- 
rage" that high sense of public duty which was then beginning to 
lan^ish, and tliis iiea\y blow wldch was felt by some as an affi*ont 
to the whole service, roused every man who embraced the profes- 
sion of arras to a consciousness of his personal responsibility in 
action. The bravest man (so we have heard Lord Nelson iiiinself 
declare) feels an anxiety " circa prsecordia" as lie enters tlie battle ; 
but he dreads disgrace yet more. The recollection of Byng's fate 
has doubtless deterred some fimn embracing the service of the 
swords while aspirantB of higher promise^ who somewhat mistrusted 
themselves until th^ looked the enemy finrly in the fine, have 
been hdd firm to thehr resolution by that prin^^ of reqponsibOity 
to public opinion, whidi has converted many a hesitating heart into 
a hero. 
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ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

Knowledge and experience are the sureties of success in every 
profession. Nothing will be denied to laborious and resolute exer- 
tion; but these are the conditions which Supreme Wisdom has 
imposed* and no man may presume to expect reward, unlessj with a 
iam reliance iqton Providence, he devotes all the force of his hev^ 
lies to the service in which he has embarked. 

With these advantages which mail»d his career from the first 
hour he went to sea, Edward Hawke, the sulject of our present 
memoir, rose to the highest rank, and attained distinguished 
reputation in the Royal Navy. He was the only son of Edward 
Hawke, Esq. Barrister, of Lincoln's Inn, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nathaniel Bladen, Esq. and relict of Colonel Ruthven. Their son 
was bom in the year 1 705. At an early age, having given decided 
proofs of his partiality to the sea service, his education was directed 
to that profession ; and his remarkable proficiency as a sea officer 
justified the choice, proving the success of those active and sedulous 
exertions in the acquirement of a thorough knowledge of his duty 
which laid a fiim foundation fivr his future feme. Having pessed 
througli ihe subordinate ranks of the service, he was first appointed 
commander of the Wolfe doop in 1733, and in the following year 
he was promoted to the Flamborougb with the rank of Post Captain. 
During the ten years which ensued he was actively employed in this 
and other ships in the West Indies and elsewhere ; and it may ser\ e 
as a lesson to those officers who are inclined to despaur of renown, 
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that in tliis long period no opportunity was offered him to display 
that intrepid spirit in battle, and that promptitude of judgement in 
the most critiGal positioDS, which subsequently raised his name so 
high. 

At knglli bemg qipointed to the ooinmand of the Benvickt of 
seventy-finir gons^ he joined the fleet under the chief command of 
the unfortunate Admual Mathews* who with Leatock and Rowley 
as hia colleagues, ky then in' Ifieies bay« watching the combined 
fleets of France and Spain at Toulon* the destruction of which at 
that period was an object of the greatest anxiety to the British 
nnnisUy. On the 11th of February, 1744, the enemy put to sea 
with twenty-eight ships of the line, and were met by the English 
with a force somewhat superior. We shall liave another opitortu- 
nity of describing the particulars of that discreditable action ; but it 
is here proper to observe* that if all the ships of the British line had 
heen actuated by the s^e skiU and intrepidity which on that memo- 
rable day disfciqguished the conduct of the Berwick* M. De Court 
would never have dared to claim a victory ; the brave old Em^h 
Commander would not have been eaahieted a Court martial* 
which reflected discredit not on Adnmral Mathews* hut on its own 
members; nor would his second in command have heen rewarded 
with an acquittal for deserting his Chief in the hour when victoiy 
hovered over his flag. 

Early in tlie action the Captain ot El Podt r, a Spanish sliip of 
sixty guns, had successively disabled the IVincessa and Somerset, 
which were obliged to fall out of the line to repair their damages, 
Uawke, who belonged to the (hvision of Rear-Admiral Rowley, 
perceiving this, bore down with impetuous fury on the Spaniard* 
and discharging into her his whole broadside* at once killed seven- 
and4wenty of her men* and dismounted seven of her lower deck 
guns; and contmuing the attack widi the same effdiet* her Ciqptain* 
after a gallant but vain attempt to mamtiiin the unequal contest, 
was compelled to itrike his colours. A lieutenant and twenty men 
, hnmediatdy were put in charge of the priae. It was now neariy 
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dark ; no friendly ship was near to support the Berwick ; the van of 
the rrciich lleet was rapidly advaiicing, aiid Hawke disappointed of 
his prey, was compelled to abandon his men on board her, who 
coiiUl liol be perbuadt d hy their officer to obey the signal to quit 
her, and thus they became prisoners to their defeated opponents. A 
popular story has been long entertained among naval officers, that 
for this irregular act of gallantry in quitting the line without orders, 
(as i}id our own Ndaon in the Battle of St Vincent in later- times) 
Ck^itain Hawke was tried by a Court martial, and sentenced to be 
cashieEed. This indeed would have been in the spirit which pre» 
vailed agsinst Admiial Mathews himself, but the fiwt has not been 
conflnned by any audientic reooid. It is added, that when the 
affiur was submitted to King George tiie second, who (brave himself 
even to indiscretion), loved a brave officer iVoiu his heart. His 
Majesty instantly reversed the sentence, and ever afterwards treated 
hrm wkh peculiar favour. Being advanced to the rank of Rear 
Admiral in July, 1747, he received the command of fourteen t.hl}>s 
of the Une, and hoisted his flag onboard the Devonshire of sixty-su^ 
guns, under orders to intercept M. L'Etendiere and a squadron of 
eight heavy ships of the line with alaige convoy proceeding to the 
West Indies. He had the good fi>rtane to ftH in with thenton tfa* 
14th of October off Cape Fimstene. The Fnencfa Admiral,, though 
sensible of his great mfieriority of fiiroeft.ga]lBntly threw himself be- 
tween Us convoy and the British line, who eagerly pressed forward 
to prevent thefa* escape. Hawked headmost ships having brought 
them to action, he himself soon came up with the Severn of fifty 
guns, and compelling her to strike, pushed on for a more equal oppo- 
nent. RodiiL v in the Eagle, and Cotes in the Edinburgh, were at this^ 
time hard pressed by suijcrior numbers. Their active Admiral 
hastened to support them, when the Eagle having just had her wheal 
shot away, fell on board the Devonshire, and thus facilitated the 
advance of the French Admiral in the Tonnant of eighty guns, whom 
Hawhehadmariudfor his own. Released at length fioom the Eagle, 
he giot up^snm wtUi the Tonnant, and poured such a rapid suooesaoo 
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of bixiadsides Into her, that many of the bi^ of his lower deck 

guns gave way, and while repairing these the French Admiral 
escaped. Hawke now resumed the action witli liis usual \ivacit}', 
and quickly silenced the fire of the Trident oi sixty guiis ; and then 
closed with the Terrilile of" sL\eiity-(bLir, which after an obstinate 
fight struck her colours. Six of the Frencii line were taken, and 
M. L'Etendiere got into port with his own and one other ship. The 
English Admiral foreseeing the escape of the convoy, wisely des- 
patched a vessel to the West Indies to announce their approach to 
Sur GeatgB Pocock^ who was thns enabled to enrich himseJf and his 
squadron on that station wilii a great booty. 

Hawke returning with his prizes to Portsmouth, was Teoared by 
the populace with great acdamations. The King oonfenred on him 
the Order of the Bath, and the bui^gesses of Portsmouth elected 
him their representative in Parliament. 

In 1750 he received the chief command at Portsmouth. In 1755 
he was promoted to the rank ui Vice Admiral ; and on the prospect 
of hostilities with France, he was despatched with a squadron of 
eighteen sail of the line to cruize in the bay of Biscay, being reUeved 
alternately by Admiral Byng. Early in the following year Minorca 
was invested by a Fkencfa fiiroe under the Duke de Richelieu^ 
;esGorled by the fleet of M. Ga]li8slonere,andlaid8i^ to St. Philips 
castle^ then ganisooed by Ei^^isfa troops. Apprised of their danger 
the British ministiy at lengtih directed Byng to proceed to their relid^ 
taking with him a regiment from Gibrsltar to remforce the ganison. 
But while waiting the resolt of their instructions, a letter from Galhs- 
sionere was received tlrrough tiie Spanish Ambaissador, i»lating that 
he had had a slight encounter with Byng off Minorca on the 
20th of May, and that the English Admiral soon after disappeared 
with his squadron, leaving the garrison of St. PhiUp to their fate. 
This humiUating report so exasperated the people of En<7lnnd, that 
the mmisterBy who ^ther shared the panic or their indignatiiH), 
resolved at once to supersede Mr. Byqg withoat waiting for his 
own report of the affiur. Sur Edward Hawke was forthwidi ap* 
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pointed to the chief cominand, with orders to proceed immediately 
to the Mediterranean, to place B\Tig, and West his colleague, in 
arrest, and send them prisoners to England. 

Hawke accordingly emharked in the Antelope at Portsmouth in 
June^ 1756» taking with him his friend Saimders as his second. He 
waa also accompanied by Generals Lord Tyrawley and Lord Pan- 
mure, the fonner bemg iqppointed to supenede General Fowke as 
Governor of Gibroltur, fm having lefined a Tdnforoement to the 
garrison of Woantu This " Uttle caigo of comageiT as ft yns 
termed by tiie wits of the day, found Byng and his fleet lying in 
Gibraltar bay. He received with the utmost amazement the orders 
brought out to him by his successor, having no suspicion that his 
conduct was not liighly praiseworthy, and Hawku wlio felt deeply 
for a brother ofRcei^s disg^ce, treated him with a generosity which 
was hardly justified by the strictness of his own instructions. Oi this 
we have heretofore given, in anothwwork, tlie following curious 
anecdote on the authority of one of Sir Edward's confidential 
lifflcen who aeoompanied him to Gibraltar. *' The Admiral forboce 
to place Mr. Byng in anreet, and conducted the affidr with so much 
deiicacy* that none else soapected the nature of his orders. Tlie 
two Admirab met at the table of Lord Tynirksy, now Governor of 
Gibraltar, who, after dinner, withdrew with Byng to another iqpart- 
ment, where he assured him from private information which he had 
received, that he was convinced the ministry' meruit to sacritice him 
to the popular fur)', advising liim to take tliis opportunity of escaping 
into Spain, as the only chance of sa\incf liis life. Byng in reply 
confided to liis Lordship the generous conduct of Hawke, declaring 
that no personal oonsidmtion should induce him to betray the con- 
fidence of that honouiable man ; adding that he was determined to 
meet his fiite whatever n^gfat be the consequence of retimiing to 
England" [Plain Eng^hman, voL iiL p. 563.] 

The in<&ted Admiral^ thus fixed in his virtuous purpose^ soon 
afterembarkedforEng^andaccompeniedby Admiral West A great 
number of officers whose attendance on the approaching Court 
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tntaicmm f4 the parsfxt^ Md <i» ««b of soppfies, extn^uisfaed 
rmabiaii^ iMpts of neeav. Dcrfs^ the wfaok^ aie^ General 

tiM ipwit^ ad » H«m Wdpole «id OBC^ d lii bjr 
dcpoty** The bcsKjgm luviug flKBeedfid n Mohb^ Ikns of Ae 
fefte, he cqmentedto « i yiiiliiiiw ; sod tte Bens of tUi mender 

filled an Fruioe iritfa the mt c jiUw^g—t v^oidiigs. 3L GaDb- 
ivmerr; had prudently retired into port befere Sir Edwvd HawkA 

arrival, and fcave hirn no opporttmity of wiping away the reprua<:ii 
which iiyngfs mwnanageroent had cast on the fleet which he com- 
mandMl 

Tlie next nervice onfided to Sir Edward ii&wke iKought do 
increaM of reputation upon him or his military coDeagm : still less 
did it foMj the wiadoin of thoae iriio pkuned iL A jouqg Scotch 
idrenlinm; bj Dane dak* iiiiMiwiim^ widi en i wi f i iT ipn iii iii nt i, 
exterior, conodenble acnteneM end taan^gt, \ma^ a few fnis 
belbrg, permided hmiielfonaTcqri^glit inqiectioii, that Bediefiiit 
tnif^ be eattily surpriaedy he contrived to get the acbeme proposed 
to Mr. Secretaijr Pitt, afierwaida Eari of Challuuii, who had then 
recently joined the administniHon. Pleased with a project which 
flattered hi« own ardent dispobition, he induced lus colleagues, and 
n<!Xt the King, to ttdopt the enteqirize. The rommand of the forces 
Wtt« limt offerc'fl to T.ord (ieorge Sack\nlle, \s\\o de\terouJ?ly evaded 
thr appointment, which was afterwards reluctantly accepted by Sir % 
John Mordaunt, a brave general but at that period in ill health. 
Among other offlcem of rank sent on this service Wolfe, whose re- 
putation was then principally knoivn as a r^gunental officer, served 
under his orders, and his lofty spirit contributed mnch at first to 
enoourago the expedition. 

To Sir Edward Hawke was entrusted the naval force, consisting 
of sixteen tail of the line, beshleB IHgites and annller vesseb of war. 
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Various speculations as to its destination were formed in England as 
soon as the equipment of the ships was commenced in the month 
of July, 1757, and the regiments appointed for this service began 
to rendezvous in the Isle of Wight, but owing to various delays 
80 many months edified before the expedition sailed, that the active 
suspicions of the enemy had already penetrated its object, and that 
part of the French coast was well prepared to receiYe them. At 
length the idiole force <piitted Portsmonth, and aixlYed off the Ide 
of Olenm hte in September. The plans of operation, founded i^on 
Tery imperfeet iidbrmatbn as to the position and resources of 
Rochefort, appear to have been crudely digested, and it was not 
imtil they came to a closer examination that the real hazards of 
the enterprize were rightly understood. Differences of opinion, which 
at first were indulged in secret, now but^au to appear in the councils 
of the commanders. Distrust, vacillation and delay, infected them 
alL On first arriving they had taken the small island of Aix, which 
in no manner advanced their designs upon Rochefort, and when it 
came at last to be resolved whether or not this should be abandoned, 
it was evideiit that no one was willing to take the responsibihty of 
abandoning it. All thonj^t the attempt hopeless. Even Wolfe said 
it would be ** bloody work." On this it was proposed to return to 
England; but General Conway urged that they ought to attempt 
something at least, and proposed the attack of Foit Fouras, a positipn 
if taken, as useless as Isle d'Aix. The troops nevertheless were 
ordered into their boats, the commanding officers of the severd corps 
were directed to rendezvous at midnight on lnjard the Admiral's ship, 
and all was acti\'ity and expectation, but when every thing was 
ready the wind became adverse. Howe, who was charged with the 
landing of the troops, declared it was hazardous. The soldiers, 
therefore^ returned to their transports, and the generab to their 
bidcerings. Hawke^ in a fit ofthe spleen, summoned another councd 
of war, at which he stated that if Sir John Mordaunt had no further 
olyect in view, it was his mtention to return with the fleet to Spit- 
head. This brofui^t matten to a dedsidn. The generals concuned 
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in flpniioD dial Bolliiiig moie could the Adminl then&iTO 

raturned to Foftsmoutli, and fo ended tUe iD contrived project. 
The populace exasperated by their tinerpected finhire {for they 

never fail to reproach an unsuccessful C(jmmarider) lorgot their 
favfjurite'ii lormer success, and instead of tlitii accustomed cheers, 
8alut<id him upon his landing, uith " a dumb peal." He was sum- 
moned to London to give evidence before the Court Martial on Sir 
iohn Mordatmt, whose acquittal shortly put an end to the tenent, 
wbA tha Adminl, glad to find himself once more on his proper ele- 
mcDty letmiiad to his statioD, and continned to cnn tbeiriiola 
frintif 9 watcfaiiig the encn^li morcmeotB on llie const of Franca* 

In the monUi of April, 1758, on approaduiig the Baaque road lia 
diaeovamd fife ahipi (tf the line and acneial fifigateij prooec'dii^ wMi 
a laige body of troops under their convoy, destmed lo le mfo ic c 
Looi^bufg. The whole fled before him on his approach and took 
refuge in the river Charente, where they baved their shi|)s by throw- 
ing overboard all their guns and stores and warpmg them across the 
•hoals. 

The active and successful operations of the British forces by sea 
and land, during the year 1758, had greatly weakened their actite 
enemy ; but the French cabinet, nothing daunted by so long a series 
of iU tueeeia, resolved by one gigantic effi»rt to strike a bkm whicb 
iboidd ampl^ compenaate their recent disaateis. For this pmpoaa 
their utmost resources were employed to prepare Ibr a descent i^on 
our coast, m such strength and at such various points, aa would divide 
the British ibree and distract tiie attrition of the government One 
division consisting of a formidable number of vessels of war and flat 
bottomed boats, whicli were assembled at Havre, and other small 
ports on the coast of Normandy, was intended to land upon the 
coast of England. A second, destined to act upon Scotland, was in 
like manner preparing at Dunkirk. A third, designed to operate 
against Ireland, was collected at Vaonesand other porta on the coast 
of Brittany* The military force, to a very large amount, was held 
in readinMS under the command of the Due d'Alguillon, to march in 
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several divisions to the ap[>oiiited stations of t mliarkation, while the 
-powerful fleet at Brest, to guard the expedition and cover the land- 
ing, was placed under the orders of Marshal ConHans with instruc- 
tions to oppose any fleet which might endeavour to intercept them. 

Mr. Pitt, who had already shewn himself an active and able war 
mimater, took early precautaons to defeat these mii^ty prepantioiiB^ 
and while seTeral mfoior oflb^rs were employed to watch the move* 
ments of the enemy at the several ports of equipment. Sir Edward 
Hawke was selected for the most important charge of guarding the 
port of Brest, and of mtercepting the French Marshal should he 
attempt to put to sea. Sir Edward, on reaching his station in June, 
1759, (ietached three small squadiuns to scour the French coast. 
Captain Duff was a])[j( iinted to watch the lari^c fleet of transports 
assembled at Vannes in the Morbihan; Keppel was stationed off 
Jale d'Aix, north of the Charente, to watch Rochefort ; and Captain 
Harvey was placed close in with Camaret bay to observe every 
movement of their fleet at Breat. With such keen and inde&t^gable 
vigiLmce were these services performed^ that dming a space of 
several months no enemy's sh^ could stir without observation, and 
while thus blockaded they had tiie mortificstion of seemg their 
mmhant vessels captured close to their own ports. But the ap- 
proach of wmter, ushered in by its tremendous gales, rendered it 
very difficidt for our cruizing ships to maintain their stations, and at 
length a ^alc of long and unusual \'iolence drove Hawke from the 
French coast and corapelled liim to seek shelter with his fleet in 
Torbay. This was a ha])py circumstant t \'or M. Bompart, who re- 
turning at this time with his squadron from the West Indies slipped 
into Brest unopposed. The weather having moderated M. Conflans 
av^Iing himself of Hawke's absence, put to sea with his whole £oxce, 
and by a h^ppy coincidence, the British fleet sailed on the same day 
fiom Totbay. On the morrow they fell in with the Gibraltar, and 
Ie«mt from her Captain (M* Cleveity) that he had seen the Fkench 
fleet off Belleisle. This determmed Hawke to shape his course thither, 
but an easterly gale drove them far to leeward, and would have 
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driven them almost to dtJipair, had not a shift of wind sprung up on 
the 19th and enalik d them to get close in with that island, wiien the 
Maidstone and Coveiitry frigates were ordered ahead to look out for 
the enemy. At eight in the morning of the memorable 20th of 
November, they made the signal for the enemy's ships being seen in 
the bay of Quiberon in punuit of Duff's squadron. On this Hswke 
dnected the seven ships nearest the enmy to make aH safl tomids 
lihem> the rest to follow^ foiming the line ahead as they proceeded^ 
and thus Ibrni^ the French fleet to s general action. As th^ 
approached Ae hej, the French Adnursl poshed towards the shore, 
distant about five leagues, hoping thus to entangle his punnen 
among the dangerous rocks and shoals of that treacherous coast, 
then as unkiiowTi to the English as they were familiar to themselves. 

It was half past two on a stormy winter's day before the van got 
within range of the enemy. One of the first of their ships lirought 
to action was the Formidable, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral de Ver- 
geTj who sustained thefireitf several of the £n§^h ships in succession 
as they passed down to engage others of the enem/slme, but at length 
she was compelled to strike her colour^ though not imtQ her brave 
Admiral and two hundred of his men were killed. Lord Howe in 
the Msgnanime attacked the Thesfe, but gettu^ foid of the Mon- 
tague, he was obliged to drop astern, and when once more clear he 
bore down so furiously on the Heros, that she soon hauled down her 
ensign. At this time the wind had increased to a gale, and no boat 
could be lowo^ to take possession. The ill fated Thes^ was i^ain 
attacked by Keppel in the Torbay, and while so engaged, a hea\y 
sea suddt nlv tilled the Frenchman's lower deck, and with one lurch 
she went to the bottom with her wliole crew. Meanwhile Hawke 
had fastened his keen eye upon his rival's flag, and pursued it whi- 
thersoever he steered. As they neared the coast the Master of the 
Royal George observed " if we run on much longer. Sir, we must in- 
evitably be on shore.* ** That maybe," oooUy replied his Admiral, 
" butthey most be on Amjbtis at aH hasards their ships mmt be 
destroyed, so by me alongside the SoleO RoyaL" But the French fleet 
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never made a stand to meet the attack. From the first onset thcv 
carried all sail from our ships. At one time indeed, the two Admirals 
were very near each other. Conflans gave his broadside to Sir Edward, 
who returned it with equal ardour ; but after two or three exchanges 
other ships intervened, such was the confiised nature of the fight 
owing to the tempestuous state of the weaUier« and the rival flegp 
had no further contest Several other French sh^is in succession 
however had the honour of engpging the English Admiral as tfaej 
passed; but the fifth ship lured not so welL lliis was the Superbe 
of seventy-four guns, which received his whole broadside at once, 
and the terrible blow being repeated, she sunk alongside the Royal 
George. The British sailors gave a chi-tr, hui it was li faint one : 
the honest fellows were touched at the miseralile late ol liuiiiireds of 
the poor wretches th\is penshing in a moment, for the sea was so 
high that no assistance could be rendered them, and it was not till 
the next momii^ that twenty survivors onty were rescued from part 
of her floating vn*eck. A couple of hours more of daylight (as Hawke 
observed in his despatch) would have enabled him to take or destroy 
their whole fleet As it grew daric part of their shipa stood to the 
wntlnnurd, IShb rest made for the mouth of the river Vilaine. The 
Eng^ diqps having on board no pilots quafified to navigate them* 
their Admiral reluctantly abandoned the pursuit and anchored his 
ships under Dum^ 

An anxious night followed. Amidst the incessant roar of the ele- 
ments, signal guns of distress were heard at intervals ; but whether 
those of friends or foes none could discern, nor could any aid be 
given. Marshal Conflans, in the extreme darkness of the night, had 
anchored his own ship in the middle of the English fleet, but when 
at length the long desired morning broke, percdving his situation he 
cut his cable and ran the Soleil Royal on shore west of Croisic. The 
Heroa was soon after discovered lying aground upon the Bank* 
and two of the English ships* the Resolution and Essei^ were in 
like manner inec o verably stranded* though their, crews were save^. 
The wind blew with such tremendous fury that Sir Edwaid* w^o 
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had resolved to attack seven or eight of the fugitive ships of tiie 
division of Rear Adiiiirai JBaufreniont, lying close to the entrance of 
the Vilaine, could not ventiire to cast loose firom his anchorage, 
where he lay with top gallant masts struck until the weather mode- 
rated, and then he had the mortification to see these ships get safe 
into the ri^er out of reach of his shot, after throwing overboard their 
guns and stores of ereiy sort He then despatched his Agates to 
destroy the Soleal Royal «ad Heros. On their approach, the first 
was set on fire by her own crew, the other by the Engfish seamen. 
The Juste was also wrecked at the mouth of the Loire. Thus the 
Formidable was the only trophy of this important victory which fell 
to the possession of the conquerors. Nor was it untfl the 17th of 
January that the gallant Admiral and his ships reached Plymouth 
with their solitary prize. 

It is always an object of popular curiosity to learu how a great 
commander hears himself in the momeuL of victory. The courtesy 
of an excellent lady has communicated to the autlior the following 
letter, addressed to the daughter of a gentleman who managed the 
Admiral's affairs in England, written three days after the battle, 
which shews how entirely he preserved the habitual sunplicity of his 
mind amidst the scene of his recent triumph. 

Royal George, at an anchor near Quiberon bay, 
24th of November, 1759. 

Dear Sally, 

My express is just going away for England, and I have 
only time to tell you that we got up with the French off tliis place, 
aiui have beat them and dispersed their fleet. 

We have burnt two of their ships of seven ty-fbiir and ei?hty-four 
guns ; we sunk two (one of seventy-four and another of seventy guns) 
«nd have taken the Formidable, a ship of eighty-four guns. In the 
evcnnig near dark, and blowing fresh and bad weather, some of them 
•ran away desr out. Seven of them with two firigates anchored so 
near the shore, that we could not get at them; and the second day 
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tliey ihmg eveiy thmg overboard (for fear the iveatlier ahoold 
moderite,aiid tiiat we shoidd be able to get at them); and they got 

into a Ktfle hBrfoottr near the place where they were lying. There they 
must rciiiaiii this winter at least, \Mtliout any thing in, and can be 
of no ser\'ice to the French till we please to permit them. Two of 
our ships had the ill luck to run ashore; but these accidents can't 
be helped on such occasions ; for it was next a-kin to a miracle that 
half our ships were not aahoie in the pursuit of an enemy upon their 
own coast, which we were unacquainted with, besides its blowiqg 
strong and squally, and having no pilots. I thank God I am veiy 
weO, thouglh ahnoat starved irith cold. I hope to be allowed to go 
home soon, for I have had a long and tbeaome service of it Write 
to my children ihe instant yon receive this, and fpive my love and 
blesanig to them. Make my compliments to afl my neighbours, and 
believe me truly your sincere friend, 

Edward Hawke. 

In reference to the ships wliich e^ot into the Vilaine, the author 
has very recently ieanied from a distinguished officer well acquainted 
with the place, that they never put to sea again. Lying deep in the 
mud, they could have been removed at fh^t, only on a spring tide, 
at which period they were closely watched by tiie Britidi squadron, 
and at length they fell to pieces in the graves they thus made for 
themselves. 

It is remarkable that his sealouB and anxious sendees m guardhig 
the British shores from the threatened invasion, though duly appre- 
ciated by the Kingfa goyemroent, had not removed the prejudice of 
the populace produced by-the ikihire st Rochefort. On the very day 
when the victory of Quiberon wa^ won, his cliigy was carried about 
the streets of London, and his name insulted with the most heartless 
abuse. When he once nioic appeared among them as a victor, the 
tide of popular applause rolled back like a torrent upon this excellent 
officer, who now regarded their clamours, whether for applause or 
for reproach, with equal indifference. Upon his iq[»peannce at 
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Court, Hawke was received with distinguished favour by King 
George the second, who conferred aprnsion of two thousand pounds 
on him and liis two next heirs in succession. A few days after^va^ds 
he attended in liis place to receive the thanks of the House of 
Commons. The Speaker, in his address to him on this occasion, 
observed, " Your expedition. Sir, was one of the nearest and most 
affecting concern to UB, the immediate defence of His Majesty's 
kingdoin. Yon had overawed the enemy in their ports, tOl sfaaine* 
perhaps desperation, brom^t them forth at hot Yoa fou^ them; 
subdued them; and in their confusion and dismay, made thoae wlio 
oovdd escape seek flieir security in ffigjit and di^gESce." 

Sir Edward soon after resumed his command off Brest, and con- 
tinued at sea imtil hostilities ceased. The spirit of the French was 
now broken by repeated defeats, and they aiiorded liim iio further 
opportunity of encounter. 

On the dissolution of the Rockingham administration at the close 
of the year 1765, Sir Edward Hawke was placed at the head of the 
Admiralty, and held that high office until January, 1771. In 1776 
he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Hawke of To wton, 
in the county of Yori^. His liealth now declined; and after a kmg 
and ezemplaiy snbmisaion to tiie anguish of a painfid disorder, lae 
eipired at Sunhury m fiffiddlesex, on the 17th of October, 1781, 
and was buried in the chuicih of Swatbding;, near Southampton, 
when a monument is erected over his remains. 

The diancter of Lord Hawke Ihmbhes an excellent example to 
every candidate for naval reputation. He possessed all the qualities 
necessary to form a thorough seaman and an enterprising intrepid 
commander; and he employed these with a simplicity of purpose 
which served his country highly, and himself honourably. His 
gentlemanly deportment and propriety of conversation effected a 
sahitary improvement among his officers. He steadily discounte- 
nanced that coaneness of language and demeanour which disgiaced 
too many of the old school, and stQl dings to some of the present 
more enlightened age* 
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Hawke's genius was peculiar to the profession he had chosen. In 
political affairs he exhibited no great talents for business ; and whik 
he presided at the Admiralty he was not exen^t from many pirafes- 
fional pM-tiM-iitMMt which too often led him mto enor, whOe he sar- 
lendered his judgement to others, who employed his authorily and 
poitronage with too little regard to the welfiore of the service. But 
amidst these official fraflties Lord Hawke was ever an upright^ 
honourable and pknis man. His anxious attention to the health 
and comfort of the seamen secured to him their constant attach- 
ment ; while the steady 5)utronage of liis most deserving followers 
iiiiiTOunded liim with ollicers zealously devoted to the King's service 
and to their commanders g\ory. Hp was a strict, but temperate disci> 
plinarian — affable ratl^er than famihar with his officers^ — ^reproving 
with sternness all approaches to ribaldry or impiety in their conduct 
and conversation. His mind, impressed with a devout regard for 
the &ith in which he bad been educated, loved to dwell on the 
many mercies he had experienced, and to ascribe every soccess to 

the Giver of an Victory.'' 

This testimony rests i^on the authorily of a very dear relatkm 
of the author, long aince deceased, whose gallant conduct in the 
same profession introduced him to a kmg and intimate assodation 

with Lord Hawke, though even gratitude could not bias that sound 
judgement, and still sounder probity, under the guidance of which 
he formed this estnnate of liis patron's character. 

With what devotion Hawke Iom d his countrj', and how warmly 
he regarded the welfare of a brother officer, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing letter written during the last year of his life to his old friend 
Admiral (afterwards Sir Francis) Geary; with which we conclude 
our present memoir* 

"My dear Sir, 

Ifind by the Papers yon are gettmg ready finr sea with all 
the despatch that is possible, and that you wiH safl the instant that 
it is in your power,— and though I could wish this diould get into 
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your hands first, yet the ^es art- so pressing, from many unfortu- 
nate events, that 1 tlimk the sooner you get to my old station off 
Brest the better will it be for my country. When you are there, 
watch those fellows as closely as a cat watches a mouse, and if once 
you can have the good fortune to get up with them, make mink €f 
ikem, — and dont part with tfaem easily. — Foigive my being so free — 
I love you— we have served long together, and I have your interest 
and happiness shioerely at heart My dear firiend, may God 
Almighty bless you, and may that all powerfiil hand guide and pro- 
tect you in the day of battle. And that you may return home with 
honour and glory to your coinitry aiid laimly, is the sincere and 
faithful wish of him who is most truly. 

My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Hawxe." 

To Francis Geary, Esq. 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief at Spithead. 
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In the year 1740, when Commodore Anson undertook his cele- 
brated voyage round the world, he sought carcfiilly among the most 
able and zealous officers for such as were best qualified to serve him 
in that adventiurous expedition. Among tliese lie selected Lieute- 
nant Charles Saunders for the important post of first lieutenant of 
His Majesty's ship Centurion, which was appointed to bear his 
broad pendant as commodore. This choice sufficiently shewed the 
f^atation which Mr. Saimders had already attained, and carried 
bim forward in the briUiant career of serrice which distinguished 
lum in after life. 

The squadron^ consistmg of five ships from sixty to twenly-eiglit 
gims, together with the Tml sloop, safled upon their voyage on the 
18th of September, 1740. On reaching the coast of Brazil, Lieute- 
nant Saimders was promoted by the Conmiodore to command the 

little sloop just mentioned. During the perils and privations which 
the squadron had to eucouutci- un their passage through the Straits 
of I^e Maire, and afterwards round Cape Horn in the ensuing spring, 
this little vessel was in the most imminent dantrer not only from the 
tempestuous weather which reigns proverbially on that extreme 
point of the great southern continent of America, but also from the 
ravages made by the scurvy amongst his slender crew. Nothing 
but the singular blessing of God upon the great skill and exertions 
cihtt commander saved him and his pei^le from destruction ; for 
when at length she reached the island of Juan Fernandez he had but 
three men left in a condition to woifc the vesseL The supplies of 
firesh provisions, and other advantages which they enjoyed in that 
interesting island, effectually re-established their health ; and having 
•repaired the damages as well as they were able, Saundeig was 
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detached on a cruize, with the expectation of intercepting ijom^ 
of the rich vessels which trafficked on thsft coast. Nor was this 
expectation vain, for he had the good fortune to make prize of a 
large ship, with a cargo valued at £ 18,000. This capture was of 
great importance to Captain Saunders, exclusive of her pectmiaiy 
value, for she had formerly served as a frigate in the Spanish i 
and the Conunodore findhig that the Trial was no loiter 
worthy, he gave Captafai Saunders a conmusnon, af^Kiinting hifn to 
command the prize, removing into her all Us men, together with 
the guns, stores, and provisions from tiie Trial, which was tiieie- 
upon condemned as ilnserviceable. This secured to him the nnk 
of Post Captain on the 2lst of September, 1741. But it was soon 
discovered that the condition of the larger ship was Uttle better 
than the funiier ; and the Commodore after a careful snn'ey found 
it necessary to destroy her also ; and thereupon took Captain 
Saunders into his own ship tlie Centurion, dividing the crew be- 
tween her and the Gloucester, her consort. Having accompanied 
the Commodore across the Pacific to China, on arriving at Macao 
Anson determined to send him to England with his despatches ; and 
having embarked in a Swedish ship he proceeded forthwith to Eng- 
land, fhereby losing his share of the ridi Acapuko ship, which was 
captured by the Centurion veiy shortly after his departure. 

Being confirmed m his promotion by the Adminlty, Captam 
Saunders did not long remain at home before he was appointed to 
command the Sapphire of fifty guns, from which he removed into 
the Sandwich, which was employed as a guard-ship. In April, 1745, 
he received the command of a new ship of filty y-uns, named the 
Gloucester, built instead of that which had been lost in Corarno(]t)re 
Anson's voyaj^e. Captain Clieap, who had also been one ot the 
Commodore's squadron, now commanded the Lark; and, while 
thcBe two officers were cruizmg in company, they fell in with a 
Spanish register ship, which proved to them a capture worth one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. In October, 1747, Captain 
Saunders commanded the Yamouth of sixty-four guns, under the 
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flag of Admiral Hawke, when he engaged and captured nearly the 
ivhole squadron of M. L'Etendi«re on the 14th of October, 1747* Uio 
Fiencli Admital with his own and one other ship alone esci^ing. 
In tU^ biilfiant action the Yannoiith had a principal share in the 
defeat of Le Monarque and Le Neptune* each of seventy^^our guns ; 
and when these ships struck their colours, Saunders, in coijunctbn 
with Captam Saumares in the Nottingham, pushed on after the two 
flying ships, Le Tonnant and L'Entrepide ; but on the fill of the 
brave Saumarez, the Nottingbain having hauled up, .Saimdcrs was 
compelled to altandon the chiisc. It is proper to state these parti- 
culars so !i()iii)iiral)le to Captain Saunders, because by some inad- 
vertence Ills sliip was not named in Hawke's hasty desjiatch to the 
Admiralty, though, as it is well known, he entertained the highest 
opinion of Saunders, which never ceased till his death. 

In 1750, Captain Saunders was elected to serve in Parliament for 
Plymouth. In 1752, he proceeded to Newfoundland, as Governor 
and Commander-4n-cfaief; and on his return in 1754, he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, which he held till 1766. 
In 1755, upon the ex])ectation of war with France, he received the 
command of the Prince of ninety gims, which he shortly after 
rengned on bdng preferred to the responsible office of Comptroller 
of the Navy. War was declared soon afterwards, and Saunders 
quickly luund that he was of a spirit too enterprizing to remain 
on shore when Ins broilier o/iirers were unsheathing their swords 
for active service at sea. Sir Edward Hawke, who was just appointed 
to supersede the unfortunate Mr. Byng in the Mediterranean, 
invited Saunders to serve as his second in that command, and he, 
delighted with the prospect, resigned his ofSce, and embarked with 
his distinguished chief in the Antek^ for Gibraltar, where he 
lioisted his flag as Rear-Admiral of the Bhie ; and when in the foU 
lowing year Hawke returned to England, he remained m charge 
. of the fleet ui the Mediterranean, but no encounter took place, 
(hough both he and his active predecessor had sought it with the 
utmost eagerness. 
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Hsring been advanced to the rank of Viee-Admiral, Mr. Saunders * 
was appointed on the 8th of Jamiary, 1759, with a fleet of 
twenty-four ihips of the Ime, with tiie chief comiiiaiid in North 
America^ to cooperate with Brigadier General Wolfe in the reduc- 
tion of the French foitreas of Quebec and its dependencies in Iche 
river St. Lawrence. Ten tfaoossnd troops were ^ipointed for this 
important service, to be assembled from various points at Louis- 
bourg. Admiral Saunders hoisted his flag in the Neptune of ninety 
guns; and having received His Majesty's instructions for the expe- 
dition, and taken on board his gallant " brother m arms," they sailed 
from St. Helens with several ships and a large fleet of transports on 
the iith of February, Admiral Holmes having preceded them with 
the flrst di>ision a few days before. On reaching Halifiuc on the 
30th of AprQ, he found Rear-Admiial DureU with his squadron at 
that port, whom he immediately despatched to Quebec with the 
hope of interoeptmg a Rpench convoy of seventeen ships laden with 
supplies for the gsxrison, which however succeeded in getting in 
before thran. 

The whole force being at length assembled from the several points 
of rendezvous at Louisbourg, flnafly sailed from thence and entered 

the river St. LawTence on the 6th of June ; but, owing to the ( at 
difficulty of tile navigation, they did not reach Tisle d'Orleans, the 
place of debarkation, until the 26th of that month. In this service 
the Admiral received the most valuable assistance from the cele- 
brated Captain Cook, at this time Master of the Mercurj- trigate, 
who took the soundings of the river with so much skill and coohiess 
in the midst of the greatest hazards, that he won the esteem of his 
Admiral, who proved himself a firm friend to him afterwards. The 
two commaaderB now became' friUy sensible of all the difficulties of 
the enterprise which they had undertaken. The depth of the river, 
and the great rapidity of the current, greatly embarrassed the move- 
ments of the shipi^ng' and of their boats. The position of Quebec, 
its strong defences, and the able dtspontions of the Manpiis de 
Montcalm who commanded the French forces, called for the exer* 
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• cise of all the ability and resolution of the British commanders. 
Wolfe,, while he viewed his owii Hmited force, looked with a just 
confidence to the support of the men of war, and in case of a m&ae 
of fortune, had a resource in the assistance of General Amherst, who 
commanded at New York. The French army lay encamped along 
the shores of Beauport, from the river St Charles to the Falls of 
Montmorenci. The British troops being landed on I'Isle DXMeans, 
Wolfe's first operation was to send four battalions under Brigadier 
General Monckton, to dislodge the enem\ ti oni Point Levi, on the 
south shore, which with the aid of the Aduural, was efi'ected with 
little loss. 

On the 28th of June the enemy made an effort to burn the ships, 
from whose operations they had already began to suffer, by sending 
down seven fire ships with the current, but their approach being 
watched, they were mtercepted and grappled by the boats of the 
squadron, which towed them dear of our shipping and run them 
aground to consume themselves without effecting their object 

The General having a design of stomung the enemy's entrench- 
ments, the Admiral appointed His Majesty's ships Sutherland, Diana, 
and Squirrel, to assist him in making an effectual reconnoissance of 
their position ; W^olfe embarking with a considerable body of men, 
with whom he landed on the 18th of Jtily. On the 28th another 
attempt was made by the enemy to burn the fleet, who sent down 
the river a raft of fire stages for this object ; an hundred of these 
radeaux were so employed, but with as little success as the former, 
and were destroyed in like manner. 

General Wolfe having now made his arrangements for attacking the 
French lines above Montmorenci, Admiral Saunders placed the Cen- 
turion in the channel between I'lsie I^Qileans and the Falls, to com 
the' attack, and for tiie same purpose caused two transports, well 
aimed, to be run ashore under two of their batteries. All being 
ready, the first division confuting fifteen hundred grenadiers, 
was landed without loss, under orders not to advance till joined by 
the second division under Generals Monckton and Murray; but 
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these bri[ifr accidentally retarded, the grenadiers, impatient of delay, 
rush d torward, and thus afforded the enemy an opportunity to over- 
whelm them with a yery superior force, and the wholu operation 
was defeated with the loss of six hundred men and many officers. 
General Wolfe was much chagrined at this failure at Montmorenci, 
andinbispubhc despatch stating the particulars, expressed himself 
not Teiy sanguine of the ultimate success of the expedition. His con- 
stitutbn, naturally delicatej was already nrach worn by the incessant 
labour and anxiety he had endured, and it is said diat even then he 
bore about him the seeds of a terrible and fiital disease, ivfaich was 
gradually consuming him. Nothing however daunted his resolution, 
and he seemed only anxious to strflce the great blow while yet he 
had personal strength remaining for it. 

He invited lus colleagues to propose any plan of attack which 
mipht secure success. The three Brigadiers thus encouraged, sug- 
gested the landing of the troops fiirther down the river under the 
heights of Abraham, which if gained without discovery, would at 
once put him in po5;5;cssinn of the groimd in the rear of Quebec, 
where it was most weakly fortified. Meanwhile the General having 
resolved to give up the camp at Montmorend and move up above 
the town, with the hope of getting between the enemy and their 
fi^jates and seventeen store ships (tiius separating them from tiieir 
supplies or forcing them to an action) the Admiral deqiotdhed the 
Seahorse and other vessels to remove the troops and artillery from 
the camp. WoUb had already conceived the same project as that 
now proposed by the other Generals, and had rejected it an too 
desperate a project, but now when brought forward again upon the 
failure of the last operation, he at once resolved to adopt it. The 
ascent was to be made by one solitary' narrow patli, the access to 
which might easily be missed by the boats m the darkness of the night, 
and the alarm of a single sentinel might at once discover and ruin 
the scheme. But being now deteimined, the Admiral entered fully 
into co-dperalion with Wolfe, resolved to hazard every thing to 
attain success. He directed Holmes to move up three leagues 
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higfaer above the town to deceive M. De Bougainville, who had 
been detached by Montcalm with fifteen hundred men to watch the 
motions of the British squadron, which was ordered in the darkness 
and silence of the night to drop down the river to cover the landing 
of the British troops. 

All the i)reparations being made on the memorable 12th of 
September, — an hour after midiiight the first division under Briga^ 
diers Monckton and Murray, were embarked in the boats, accom- 
panied by Wolfe himself, who was among the first to land. In 
passiiijc; clown, they had not proceeded far on their j)erilous route, 
when the plan was well nigh defeated by one of the Enp^lish ships, 
whose captain having learned from two deserters that a French 
convoy of provisions was expected down the river that night, gave 
orders on perceiving the line of boats, to train the guns to fire into 
them. Wolfe hearing a stir on boanl, guessed the causej lowed 
along side, and having averted the danger, rejoined his connades. 
They also ran much risque firom the ahum of the French sentries, as 
in Older to hit the landing place they were obliged to keep near the 
north shore. The first boat was challenged with the usual, ** qui 
ithe," A captain of Frazer*s regiment, who knew their custom, 
promptly replied, ** la France and to the next question, " de (juel 
regiment," replied, " de la Reined which by accident he knew was 
the name of one of the corps, and the vford passe from the st utinel 
enabled the whole line to proceed without further interruption. 

And here we cannot omit an anecdote of Wolfe, which marked liis 
self possession in that crisis of his hie. It affords also a strong proof 
of his taste for literature at a moment when his thoughts must have 
been deeply fixed on this hazardous escploit. He had recently 
received from England Gray's beautifid Elegy, just then published, 
and he repeated with great solemnity and feeling several of the 
stanzas to his companions, as with muffled oars they (^ded down 
to the pomt of attack; and after expressing his admiration of the 
poetry, he struck the gunwale of the boat with emphasis, and 
declared that to be author of tliat ]>oem he would almost surrender 
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tiie glory which he hoped presently to gain upon the heights above 
them. It is remarkable that the late Professor Robison of Ednv 
buigh (firom whom we had the story many jeum afga through our 
friend Dr. Gregory) was then a midshipman under Admiral Saunders, 
and steered the boat which earned the General and his staff. In 
after life he loved to tell this tndt of Wolfe, of whose powers of mind 
he always spoke with hi^ admiration. 

Thie arrangement between the Admiral and General was obserred 
with extraordinary accuracy. It was agreed that Admiral Hohnes, 
who commanded the ships appointed to convey the second division of 
the trooj)s and cover the landing, sliould follow the first division in 
three quarters of an hour after them. The darkness of the night and 
the great rapidity of the current made tliis a very nice operation, but 
it was so well timed that the landing was effected with every advan- 
tage, and the first division had hardly gained the summit before 
Holmes with the second appeared^ Wolfe, being among the first 
ashore, looking upwards, said in his usual lively tone, " I don't believe 
there is a possibility of our getting up, but we must do our endea- 
vour." The soldim pulled themselves by the bou^ and roots of 
the trees and shrubs which grew on the steep on either side the path, 
which had been trenched and broken up to prevent access. 'Wth 
incredible labour they reached the summit without loss, and the 
seamen with their usual zeal and activity not content with this, 
dragged up one of the light guns, which being the only piece of 
cannon, was well served, and rendered important ser\'ice in the sub- 
sequent battle. On reachinfr the level ground the General directed 
the troops to form and wait in position for the second division, who 
also made good the ascent without loss, and joined their comrades 
almost without discovery. But now the alarm spread through the 
city, and the unexpected tidings having reached Montcalm, he 
advanced with all speed with his forces to oppose the invading anny. 
As soon as they were discerned crossing the river St Charles, Wolfe 
formed his line with great skiU, consisting of six battalions, and the 
Looisbouig grenadiers, the right commanded by Brigadier Monckton, 
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the left by Murray. In the rear of the left w as Colonel Howx', with his 
light infantry. Brigadier Tovvnsheiid, with the reser\ e of three regi- 
ments, was ordered to reinforce the left as soon as \\'olfe perceived 
that to be the Marquis's intended point of attack. The force on either 
side was nearly equal. Fifteen hundred of the enemy's best marksmen 
lined the underwood and com fields, and singled out the English 
officers with &tal suooess. At nine in the morning the French advanced 
to the charge in great cider, but their fire was distant and irr^;ulBr. 
Wolfe had ordered his men to reserve their fire till within forty yards, 
when they opened on them with deadly execution. He had placed 
himself at fhe head (tf Bragge's re^mrat and the grenadiers on the 
right, where the attack became warmest, and forgetful of himself in 
his eagerness for the battle, was a conspicuous mark for the enemy's 
sharp shooters. Presently he received a ball through the wist, — he 
wrapped his hanrlkorchief round if »nnd continued to give his orders, 
advancing at the head of liis grenadiers with fixed bayonets. Another 
ball pierced his breast, and he fell at the instant the French line gave 
way. Murray at the same moment broke through the centre with 
his highlanders, who fell furiously with their broad-swords on their 
antagonists, and drove them with great slaughter into the town. 

Howe, assisted by Townshend, did great execution on the left. 
The latter keeping in check a body of Indians who were watching 
an opportunity of felling on the rear of our troops to scalp the 
wounded and dying. M. de Bougainville, with two thousand firesh 
troops now appeared on the field, but Townshend precipitately 
drove them into the woods and swani])s in tiie rear, whither he was 
toopi udt iit to follow with a force so 111 I 11 1 1 \m akcni d in the previous 
contest, more especially as the command liad now devolved on him, 
Wolfe having fallen, and Bripjadier Monckton being shot throuu;h the 
lungs and carried from the field. Montcahn and the three officers 
next in command fell also mortally wounded in this bloody battle, and 
one of the Inst acts of the gallant Marquis was to wnte a letter to 
General Townshend recommending the prisoners to his humanity. 
. When Wolfe fell he was supported as he lay on the field by one 
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of his subalterns, who would not leave him, but the officer's eye was 
still on the fight, and seeing the French line give way he involun- 
taiily exclaimed ** they run." *' Who run T said the dying hero, as he 
strove to nise hunadlf from the ground—" the French," returned 
the lieatenant : " Then I die happy/ said Wolfe,, and breathed out 
his last ogh aahe ieliq[ifled from the e£brt — ^Heiwas.honie from Hie 
field by a parly of seamen, the last survivor of .whom', Afr. Patrick 
Gibson, who afterwards became a Purser in fhe navy, died onty on 
the 1st of July last, at the great age of . one hundred and eleven 
years. • He deligfited to dweQ on this incident in his life, and spoke 
of Wolfe with enthusiasm. He was a witness to the last interview 
between the General and the Admiral, who on the pre\ious night 
landed unexpectedly on the spot wlu ic he had been batliing, when 
he retired on their approach. Their conference was held in a small 
hut alone, but he overheard it from the outside. *' Admiral," said 
Wolfe, I am determined to carry the heights to-morrow morning : 
wiU you assist me with twenty men from each of your ships of war to 
transport our cannon and provisions T — " Not only with twenty/' 
returned Sounders, "but with every hand that can be apaied.* 
Here they shook hands, and returned to their boats; and this the 
▼eteian declared was all that passed at this memoiaUa mterview. 

The arduous services of the fleet m. cooperating with Wolfe and 
his brave troops in the whole of fhis protmcted. and difficult enter- 
prise, were of a nature to caU forth all the best energies of the two 
commanders and their followers. The utmost cordiahty and mutual 
i»upport and confidence prevailed between the troops and the sea- 
men, and was repeatedly acknowledged by their lamented General 
before lie fVll. 

On the 1 Sth of September, Admiral Saunders and General (after- 
wards Lord) Townshend, on whom the command of the army, 
devolved, signed the treaty of capitulation, by which Quebec and 
its dq)aidencie8 were surrendered to the British arms. Admiral 
Saunders thezev^on returned with the fleet to Eo^bnd, kavmg 
only a detachment of ships under Lord Col^lle. in the St Lawrence. 
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On his passage home the Admiral hnd reached the entrance of the 
British channel when he leamt that the Brest fleet was at sea^ and 
instantly steered for Quiberon to reinforce his friend Hawke. But 
two days after he fell in with one of the victorious fleet, which- in- 
formed him the battle was. already won; and Samiders's aid not 
being required, he resumed his course and proceeded straight home. 
This promptness for action did him-great honour m the opinion. of 
his countrymen, and greatly enhanced the credit which he had so 
recently gained by his important services at Quebec. On arriving 
in London he was received viith acclamations by the people, and 
honoured with the distinguished favour of liis Sovereign. He was 
immediately rewarded with the appointment of Lieutenant General 
of Marines ; and on attending in liis place in Parliament in January, 
1760, he received the thanks of the House for his late services. 

That year he held once more the chief command in the Mediter- 
ranean, during which no important service occuned. On his return 
to England he was re-elected to. serve in Parliament for Heydon, 
and-was invested soon after with the Order of the BaHi. 

In August, 1765, £^ Charles was appointed one of the Lords 
Commissioneni' of the Admiralty, of which he became. President in 
the following year, and was sworn of his Majesty's Privy CmauSL 
Tins high appointment crested very considerable jealousy, among 
several of his senior officers in the navy : among whom Sir George 
Pocock felt it so great a slight upon liimself, that he waited upon 
Sir Edward Hawke, with a determination to make a strong remon- 
strance to the King. He found him just leaving the door on his 
way to congratulate Sir Charles on his elevation: and Hawke 
so quickly convinced him of the merits of Saunders, that he 
enlisted his rival to accompany hun in this visit of courtesy, and 
thus at once put an end to all the heart burnings under^ which 
Pooodt laboured. — On resigmng this great office in. 1768. to his 
staunch, fiiend, Sur Edward Hawke, our Admiral retired from public 
life, retaining only his seat in Pailiament; and finally dosed his 
honourable career on the 7th of December, 1775, at his house in 
Spring Gardens, London. 
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The eminent services of Sir Charles Saunders, e8pecia% those 
which he had rendered in Amerka, were honoured hy the eloquent 
eulogy of his distinguished fiiends, Sir George SaTile> Mr. Buite 
and Mr. Hartley, who heaiing of his unexpected death within a 
few hours atter, took occasion to pay a warm tribute to his mcmoiy 
in the House of Commons. After doing ample justice to his distin- 
giiisiied valour and seamanship, the latter, with his usual felicity of 
transition, exhibited an animated view ol the state of America at the 
period < A' the conquest of Quebec in 1759, when by the pfallantry of 
our fleets and armies all Europe ackuowledged the glory which 
England had achieved in that " wonderful year ;* and then con* 
trasted it with the state of public affairs at the moment he was 
speaking* when the whole of the American colonies were in open 
revolt, and Britain threatened with hostOities by the united aims of 
Fiance and Spain. 

The remains of S& Charles Sounders were piivatdy intened in 
Westminster Abbey, dose to the mtmument of his heroic coBeague 
in the yictory of Quebec. That monument is but a cenotaph ; for 
Wolfe's remains, as we have seen, arc deposited in the vault of 
Greenwich church, between those of his venerable parents. His 
fatlier, Lieutenant-General 1 .dward ^Volfe, died there a few mouths 
before him; hi55 mother surviving till 1765. 

Sir Charles Saunders dying without issue, bequeathed large legacies 
to his firiends Lord Keppel, Sir Hugh PaUiser, and others, leaving 
the remainder of his ample fortune to his niece. Miss Kinsey, who 
sometime after manied Dr. Huck, whereupon both of them assumed 
the name of Saunders in honour of the testator. On their decease the 
pioperty descended to two daughters, the only oflbpring <^ this 
marriage, viz. the present Countess of Westmorland, and tiie 
Viscountess Melville. 

The Portrait here engraved was bequeathed to Greenwich 
Hospital by the late Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart. Governor of 
tlie Institution. 
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Among the few offloen of forelgii extraction who have entered 
the BritiBh navy, there is no name which has conferred more honour, 

nor perhaps more real benefit on the King's service, than that of 
Richard Kenipenfelt. His father was by birth a Swede, and appeais 
to have been early attached to the service of King James the second, 
and to have followed his fortunes into exile with a fidelity that did' 
him honour, and obtained fur him the esteem of that ill-fated 
Sovereign's daughter. Queen Anne, who on succeeding to the throne 
d En^^Uoid invited this excellent officer into her service, in which' 
he accepted a commission, and afterwards became Lieutenant 
Governor of the island of Jersey. He survived until the accession 
of King George the first, and at his death left a. femily of two sons 
and as many daughters, all of whom died unmanied. 

Some of our-readers may he ^ad to know that Colonel Kempen- 
felt-istthe orignial character of " Captain Sentry," whom Addison 
has so beautifully sketched in " The Spectator,* in the 544th Num- 
ber of which his real name is delicately revealed to the reader. 

His oldest son Richard, of whom we are about to speak, appears 
to have inherited the same sound srtiso and cultivated understand- 
ing, and sober courage and pure morals, which distinguished his 
exceUent &ther. These qualities formed the foundation of that 
high reputation which his memory still retains. 

This gentleman was bom in Westminster somewhere about the 
year 1720 ; alid having chosen the Royal Navy aa his profession, he 
was itaised to the rank of liieutenant on the 14th of January, 174^. 
Of his esrly services Kttle has been recorded. He wiu Lieutenant 
of the Anson in 1750, and was afterwsrds promoted to be Blaster 
and Commander; HowliiHig4[ie held that rank is unknoim; baton* 
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the 17th of January, 1757, he WB8 made Post Captain, being 

appointed by his first commission to the command of His Majesty's 
ship Elizabeth of sixty^bur guns, which was chosen to bear the 
broad pendant of Commodore Stevens, wlio proceeded in her to tlie 
East Indies too;ether with three other ships to reinforce the squadron 
of Admiral Pocock. 

On arriying upon his appointed station on the 24th of March, 
1758, he found the English Admiral actively opposed to the Fkench 
fiiKe mider M. lyAche, who, neariy about the same time, was oon- 
adenb^ atlengtihened by an annament aent outfiom Fianoe mider 
the cdebfaled Comte LaHy, whieb commenced vigorous opentiona 
by Bflft and land, taking our posaession of fort St. David, and laying 
siege to Madias, from which however they were repulsed wiA great 
kMB. Admiral Pocock immediatiely, on being joined by the Com- 
modore, attacked the French squadron off Negapatnam ; and after 
a severe contest of two hours compeUed M. D'Ache to retreat ; and 
but for the misconduct of three of our captains, mIh) aftenvards 
incurred the sentence of a court martial, the whole of the enemy's 
ships would probably have been Xsken. M. D'Ache, who was a 
brave and experienced officer, renewed his active operations, and in 
the course of a few months had to fight three pitched battles with 
the B"g>kh Admiral; but thou^ the eosmj were much more 
nuraerous, and better sailers, on his part also be was veiy ill sup- 
ported by bis captains; and in every action the IVendi were wonted, 
though no sh^ were taken. In diese engagements, and espedsl^ 
m the blodnde of Pondicherry, Captain Kempenfieihfk conduct in 
command of the Elizabeth was very distinguished, and won tiie 
admiration of Commodore Stevens and all the squadron. 

On the departure of Admiral Pocock for England the command 
devolved upon Mr. Stevens, wlio iiad now attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. In conjunction with Colonel Coote he pressed the 
si^ of Pondicherry so closely, that M. Lally at length capitulated 
on the 15th of January, 1761. In the Admiral's despatches to 
England, he mentioned in the htghest tarms of praise his obligations 
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t0 Captain Kempenfislt for Us Tuloable eomisd and asristanoe 
during these arduous exertions. Admiral Stevens did not long sur- 
vive his success: he died in Mav, 17(i], and \\as succeeded in the 
command by Admiral Cornish, who, i,\e]l knowing Kempcnfelt's 
high character, ^visely retained him in the post of Flag Captain. 
Soon after he had assurned the command, he concerted with Colonel 
(afterwards Sir William) Draper, an expedition against Manilla : the 
force consisted of fourteen ships of war, and a considerable hody of 
European and native troops, which embarked at Madraa on the Ist 
of August, 1762, and reached tiif coast of Luoonia towards the end 
of September. On altering <2ie bay of ManiUa the soldiers and 
sepoys were hmded, and a body of five hundred seamen and marines 
were appointed to eo-opergte with the troopq, under die orders 
of Kempenfolt and two oDier captahis. The place was regulariy 
invested by sea and land; and a practicable breach being soon 
effected, the works were stormed on the 6tli of October. The 
Spanish Governor thereupon offered tenns of capitulation, which 
being agreed to, the forts and arsenal were suirendered to the 
English the following day. It was stipulated by the victors that 
four millions of dollars should be paid for the preservation of the 
town and property. The negociation was conducted by the Arch- 
bishop with Colonel Draper, who, as an Etonian, piqued himself on 
his aocurstff knowledge of the Latin bnguage, in which the conforr 
ence paased- But when the Spanish Gorenunent refosed to rai% 
this stimulation (for the " ManSIa ransom'* was never paid) the blniF 
old Adnursl, who had been educated on board a collier, dedared 
that *'he would nerer again trust a negociator who spoke Latin." 

Colonel Draper's pubhc letter to the Government at home con- 
tained the foUuwing paragraph, highly honourable to the Admiral's 
Captain. " As a small acknowledgment oi the great services which 
the wiiole army had received from Captain Kempenfelt, I begged he 
would act at Cavite (the arsenal) >vith a commission as Governor 
for His Mi^jesty, being assured that no one would discharge that 
trust with more conduct and abilities.'* He appean to have heki^ 
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this appointment but for a short space; as the Acliniral soon after 
sent him to England with his own despatclu s, iu which also he 
was mentioned m warm terms of commendation. Kempenfelt 
seems to have made ti short stay in England; for in the following 
•year lie resumed his station as Captain of the Norfolk, bearing the 
flag of Admiral Cornish in the East Indies, from wfaenoe on the 
tmnination of the war fhejr finally returned to Enrope, 

Upon the apprehended ruptnre the CoDit of Spain 
the Falkland Idea in- the year 1770, Captain Kempenfik naa ap- 
pomted to the Bnckinghum of aeventy guns; but that affiur being 
settled without -resorting to aims^ he hdd this conumasum for one 
•year only, and does not appear to have received any other command 
previous to the year 1 778. But to a man of his temperament peace 
brought no relaxation : his thoughts, ever in pursuit of know- 
ledge, were constantly engaged for the benefit of the naval senice, 
to which he was heartily attached. Nautical mathematics, mecha- 
nics and architecture, were his recreations ; naval tactics his severer 
study. He visited most parts of the continent; inspected thdr 
arsenals, and other public establishments, and noting every imphnre- 
ment which might be adopted with advantage to our own naval 
service; applied with singular judgment and .perspicuity all his 
acquisitions to remedy those defects which he had detected in our 
system. 

Among these his attention was specially directed to .the English 
Code of Signals, which, though highly crecBtable to the Tkike of 

York, who first formed them for the use of the Enghsli navy, were 
extremely scanty, and very defective in their operation : with his 
usual penetration he saw these were capable of an easy and impor- 
tant im})rovement. The signals establish( d in 1665 by His Royal 
Highness were limited to such commmiications between ships as 
could be made by displaying ensigns, jacks and pendants, in various 
parts of the rigging. « The French, under the Due D^Anville, after- 
wards eictended the system in the year 1746, by sqiplying additipmal 
symbols, without any^improvunent of the princ^e/and:thaaa mn 
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adc^pted by the British navy. The flags and pendants were increased 
. to eighteen, and were numbered in succesnon, but they' were stiQ 
hoisted separately, it not having occurred to any one to use these 
numben in combinationB with each other^ but only ivith the firing of 
guns, or fhElher assisted by changnig the position in the rig^^ 
die flags were shewn« By thesecontrivanoesthennmber ofchaniges 
was thus increased to eighty signals, capable of being so exhibited. 
KempmiMf s sagacity at onoe struck out the great principle of 
improveinent. He appropriated the nine di^ts and a cypher to as 
many specific flags, and hoisting three at a time in combination, 
according to numerical permutation, lie olilained a power of gi\'ing 
nine hundred and niuctv-nmc signals to as many sigintications. lie 
may therefore be justly considered as the father of naval signals, 
and as such became a most important bene&ctornot to this nation 
ooly« but to the whole world. Of what infinite inqportance is this 
power of conmiunication, whether for warlike purposes, for warn- 
ings of danger, or. for nautical aid; how rapid tfae.intelligenoe 
between shipa often incapable of approach, or when intercourse 
between them and the shore is impracticable ! 
' KempeDftJt^diBcoTery was the grand step to iniproye n ient, .<hon|^ 
fhrtber. practice and experience have suggested inqiortant additions 
to the yakm of his system. The late Earl Howe, pursuing his prin- 
ciple, adapted it to an increased number of significations; but as the 
commimication was still cuiituied to arbitrary sentences, no message 
could be conveyed but such as was provided for by preconcerted 
sentences. This desideratum was at length supplied by the late 
Sir Home Popham, who in the year 1800 compiled a Marine Voca- 
bulaiy, or Naval Telegraph, by giving fixed numbers to about three 
tiiofusand words, with their inflections, and thus estabUshing the 
power of *' conversnig.in air" at any distance within which by the 
aid of a telescope, flie coloor of a . flag is discernible. Tlie indis- 
positioii of oidinaiy minds towazds the adoptionpfan^ new pvacdce 
is.a remaikable characteristic at oar nature. Tjus.very important 
improvement in dgnals, now umveraaDyappiOved and adopted, was 
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long struggling against prejudice before it obtained the tardy acknow- 
ledgment of its utility among naval officers generally. Its inventor 
tried in vain to obtain for it official promulgation tlirough the Admi- 
ralty, and it was not brought into common use on board the ships, 
until Lord Nelson gave it his sanction by intrododiig the genenl 
practice ol it in his fleet. Nor did it completely prevail over aU 
remaming pr^udices till after his memmahle tel^gnq^ signal at 
Trafilgar^ ** En^^and eipects eveiy man will do his duty * ulien 
Ibe unanimous voice of the fleet induced the Goveimnent to 
authorize the general adoptioa of it thionghout die whole aervioe. 
The prejudice against the use of afgnab howeter was greater in the 
days of Kempenfelt, as we shall presently shew. 

In 1776, this excellent officer received the command of tlie Alex- 
ander of seventy-four guns, he was soon after advanced to be Captain 
of the Channel Fleet, under Sir Charles Hardy, '"^nd so lngbly were 
his talents esteemed, that a promotion of flag otticcrs was made to 
include him« in order that the fleet might benefit by the more 
enlaiged opportunity thus afforded him of appfying his knowle^g* 
and aUlitiea to the public advantage. 

On the sudden death of Snr Charles Hardy in May 1780, thecbief 
eonnnand of the Channel Fleet devolved on Admiral Geaiy, under 
whose flag Kempenfete stiD continued to hold the lesponaiUe office of 
C^itBmoftheFleetyupon the strong lecommendationofLoidHs^^ 
who was no mean judge of merit The fleet, consisting of twenty-firar 
ships of the line, proceeded off Brest in the month of July, in order to 
prevent the junction of the French ;ind Spaiiish fleets. \Miile on this 
cruize the headmost ships made tlu^ signal for the enemy's fleet, and 
the Admiral crowded all sail after them in hopes of a battle, and to- 
wards the afternoon came up almost within gun-shot of some of the 
rear ships. Kempenfelt, who had laboured incessantly to perfect his 
code of signalsj was ddij^ted with the opportunity of proving theni, 
md wss presently seen asoendiiig the ladder with his rignal book 
beneath his am, sad crosong the quarter deck deporited it widi much 
sokomity on.the .bmnade. Geary, who was a true sai^de of die^ 
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rough old school, recfarded these ominous movements with anxiety, 
and advancing towards tlie tactician, took him by the button m a 
coaxing manner, saying ** Now my deax, dear Kempy, do let us alone 
for this one day, and tomorrow I pronuse you shall make as many 
■glials as yoa imU." Kempenfeltfe eye looked mmtterable thmgi 
upon the vetefan chief as he uttered these imhaOowed words, and 
probably his placable spirit mig^ not have bonie this egr^gkms 
proof of ignonmoe and prejudice, had not an officer hi^pily at that 
instant reported that the diase was a convoy, not ships of the fine. 
The game was sprung ; and having siH»eeded m making prise of 
fourteen of the most valuable vessels, which were computed to be 
worth XI 25,000, all ;vere in good humour, and the further discussion 
of the sii^^Kil code was deferred to the Greek Kalends. 

At the close of the year 1781 Kempenlelt was suddenly despatched 
to sea with a detachment of twelve ships of the line, to intercept a 
French squadron, under M. Guischen, which was proceeding firom 
Brest to reinforce the Comte de Grasse in the West Indies. He 
had the good fortune to cross their path, but to his mortification 
discovered them to be ahnost double his force, and in the critical 
posture of affiurs at that juncture, he daied not hamd a contest so 
unequal, but profiting of his great ability as a tactician, lie threw 
himself between the French lunb ci battle snd the convoy, of whidi 
he made prize of fifteen and sank four others; he managed the aflldr 
so dexterously, that he lost not one of his own ships, or suffered any 
material damage from the enemy's fire. These ships were hiden 
with naval and military stores, the loss of which was so serious to 
the enemy that the French Admiral was constrained to return into 
port, and thus saved the BiitiBh Islands in the West Indies, by 
oiabling Rodney to arrive there in time to provide for their defence 
before the expected reinforcement from France could reach the 
C^omte de Giasse. 

. Admiral Kempenfolt's flag contmued on boaxd the Victory until 
the month of March follpwing, when he removed mto the Royal 
Geoige, m which he put to sea m April 1782, with the fleet under 
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Adniiial Bamngton, in order to inteicept a second French equadnm,' 
which was prqpaiing to leave Brest Ibr the East Indies. This abo 
they had the good f<ntime to encounter on the 20th« and after a 
Tunning fight of sereral hours, they succeeded in capturing two' 
ships of the line, with eleven of their convoy. Kempenfelt continued 
to cniize for some time ailer under the Earl Howe in the Channel/ 
during which time the Royal George suddenly spnmg a leak, vvliich 
the carpenters could not succeed in stoppino". The Admiral there- 
fore returned to Spithead to have it examined, by heeling the ship 
over on one side as she lay at anchor* Hus operation was peifbimed 
on the 29th of August ; the day was beautiftil, the sky serene, 
scarce a rippk played on the water. Ken^penfelt sat writing in 
his cabin, while his Aew were at dinner, suimunded by a great 
number of women and chiUbrenj with other visitors to the ship. A 
hght breeze sprung up, the huge fiibiic vibrated, gave one heave, 
M 6ver,'and sunk in a moment 1 Of twelve hnndied soub on board 
upwaids of nine hundied perished. Four lieutenants, eleven women, 
and about three hundred men, were saved. Such was the fate of this 
brave, accomplished, and exemplary oflScer, whose probity and bene* 
volence of lieart were as universally honoured as his talents and 
services were distinguished. 

He died a bachelor, and his brother. Captain Gustavus Adolphus 
Kempenfelt, who had sometime retired firom the army, became his 
heir, and liberally contributed to the relief of the widows and chil- 
dren of his gallant crew. By him the Portrait here engraved was 
bequeathed to Greenwich Hospital 

Kempenfelt was a man of great stature, spare and iqpii^t, and of 
a swarlhy complexion. He wore • a stiff queue of enormous length, ; 
and his whole attire was so phun that he was once mutaken' Ibr the 
clerk of his own flag-ship by a youngster who is now one of the 
most distinguished officere at the head of the Navy list, who lias 
oft ( n ex^irossed to us his high testimony to the repute in whicii 
Kempenielt was held by the whole service. 
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ADMIRAL VISCOUNT BRIDPOET, K. B. 

Alexander Hood, Viscount Biidpoit, vsa:. the younger of the two 
distinj^uished sons of the Rev. Saniiiel Hood, Vicar of Butleighj 
Somerset, and afterwards of Thorncombe, Devon. 

He was bom in the year 1727, and having chosen the profession 
of the Royal Navy, attained the rank of Lieutenant in 1746. He 
nerved with much credit in the subordinate stations of the service, 
and was preferred to the rank of Post Captain, 10th of June^ 1756. 
Early in the foUowiQg year he was appomted to. the Antelope, of 
fifty guns, and whfle in oommaQd of that riiip, after a ninmng fi^t 
of two hours, he drove ashore the Aquilon, Flench fiigate of fbrty^ 
eight guns, in Hieres bay. In 1758 he commanded the Minerva of 
thiity4wo guns, in which ship he was actively employed, during the 
memorable year 1759, as one of the flying squadron under Commo- 
dore Duff, watching the motions of the formidable armament on the 
coast of France, wluch was finally disconcerted and dispersed by the 
important victory of Lord Hawke in Quiberon Bay. 

While cruizing in the Minerva off cape Pinas, in January, 1761, 
Captain Hood fell in with the Warwick, formerly a British ship of 
sixty gwa, then armde e» flute with thirty-four guns and three hun* 
died men. " The wind was strong with a great sea." The action 
b^gan soon after ten in the mornmg. ' In half an hour the Warwick 
lost her main and foretop masts, and drove on board the MinervBi, 
but tiie sea soon parted them. The BliiMrva being much damaged 
by the collision, her fi)remast and bowsprit fell shortly after; but 
as soon as the wreck was cleared, Capt^ Hood bore down ag^ 
upon the Frenchman, who had then drifted three leagues to leeward, 
Mid having once more brought hna lo close action, he finally struck 
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his colours at five iii the evening. A few hours later the Mmer\'a's 
main and mizen masts came d nvn and left her a complete wreck, 
and it required much skill and labour to bring the two ships safe 
into port. Captain Hood being subsequently appointed to the 
Afiica of sixty-four guns, he remained in that ship until the peace of 
1763, and afterwards commanded the Thunderer as a guaidship at 
Portsmouth. In 1766 he obtained the office of Treasurer of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 

On the <qpemng of the war with France, Captain Hood was placed 
m command of the Robust of serenty-four guns, one d the fleet of 
Admind Keppel, and, being stationed m the divisioB of Sir Hii|^ 
PaUiser, shared in the action with M. lyOnFillieTS off Ushant on the 
27th of July, 1779. His ship, being one uf Lhe few engaged with the 
enemy, had five men killed and seventeen wounded in that affair. 
The differences wlucli ensued between the two Admirals, recraTding 
their respective merits in that inglorious action, produced great 
ferment in the fleet, and led to a pubhc -enquiry. The subject was 
hotly debated in Parli^ent, and Captain Hood's conduct on the 
Court Martial, in siqtport of his Mend Sir Hugh PaUiser, was re- 
sented with so much violence by the partisans of Lord Keppd, that 
he immediately resigned the Gommand of the Robust, and held no 
Gonunission afterwards as a C^iptain. 

In 1780 he was raised to the rank of Rear AdmiraL In 1782 he 
hoisted his flag in command of a division of the fleet of Earl Howe, 
who was despatched to the relief of Gibraltar, and shared in the 
skirmish with the combined fleets of France and Spain. In 1784 
he was returned representative in Parliament for Bridgewater and 
afterwards for Buckingham, In 178b ius Majest} ceinterred on him 
the Ribbon of the Bath. On the prospect of a rupture with Spain, 
in 1789, Sir Alexander Hood was re-appointed to a division of Earl 
Howe's fleet, and when that armament ceased he obtained the civil 
appointment of Rear Admiral of England. 

At length came war in earnest The Frehich Convention of 
revolutionisti, m 17^, not satiflfled with the overtfaraw of all older 
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in that conntiy; leiolved ' to ■ disseminate their baneful' piinciples 
beyond their own frontier; and for this purpose, issued a decree, on 

the 19th of November, inviting the subjects of all other kingdoms 
to rebel iigamst their established government. Emissaries were 
despatched into England to mculcate their new doctrines, and not 
without success among the disaffected, who aissociated in London, as 
a Corresponding Society," to carry their iniquitous plans into effect. 
On the 2nd of February, 1793, the French Convention, upon the 
most frivolous pietext8(» dedarad war against England. At this ciisis 
the British goveniment wisely considering war as the best security 
against such an interconrBe of mischief^ issued a similar prod«niataon» 
ten days afier^ which doubllefls saved this iavoured nation from the 
ruin that afterwards desolated the fiurest countries of Europe. 

EaaA Howe, being now appomted to the chief command of the 
Channel fleet, placed Sir Alexander Hood in charge of one of its 
divisions, who hoisted his flag on board the Royal George. But no 
opportunity was presented Lo the fleet for checking the presumption 
of the French Directory, until the following year, when the officers 
of our Navy, who had so long desired to measure swords with their 
republican opponents, found an occasion to prove their temper. 

The National Convention with a strange insularity of conduct 
which marked all their proceedings* placed one of their own body. 
Citizen Jean Bon Si. Andr6, on board their fleet, to- controul the 
Adnural, l^llareC Joyeuae, a young but able officer, who was appointed 
to the cMef command under orden to put to sea with the avowed 
purpose of subduing, by one mighty blow, the fleet of England.- Nor 
was the British mmistry less strenuous in their exertions to send their 
ships to meet them well prepared for the contest. Apprized of their 
intended object. Earl Howe, with six flag officers under his orders, 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 2nd of May, giving protection to a 
large convoy, which he afterw ards sent forward with a detachment 
of his fleet, and proceeded with the r»nainder to cruize off firest, in 
readiness to meet the advance of the enemy, whom he now expected 
to come out for the double purpose of intercepting the. British trnde, 
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and aflbrcEbg protectioii to s hrgo and vabaUe ccnvoj iifaich was 
lioinly apedbed fiom Aiii«ika» laden nith stores and other supplies, 
of idilch Fnmce stood in great need at that particular junctme. 
Nor was Lord Howe's sagacity deceived^ for after parting from the 

merchant vessels, he steered directly for the track of the expected 
French convoy fxom America, and on tiie mornincr of the 28th of May, 
he had the satisfaction of gainini: sitrht of the Brest fleet, in nmnhcr 
equal to his own. Throughout that day howeTer the British Adnural 
sought in vain to bring his adreraaiy to a general engagement 
N<me but the advanced ships, with Rear Admiral Pasley^ got into 
action; but on the foUowing day it was resumed with greater pro- 
raises of success^ and had Loid Howd^ signal to break the enemyii 
line been general^ obf^ed, a dedaive victoiy would then have been 
achieved. As it was, only a few dupe in coo^ariaont profited of 
tile oocaaicMi. Among these the Royal George was oonspicuon^ 
and the Admiral poured so heavy a fire into two of the stemmostof 
the enemy's ships, that they soon shewed proofe of being much dis- 
abled by the severe treatment they thus received, and but for a 
gallant and dexterous manoeuvre of the French Admiral in Chief, 
who led liis ships to cover their retreat, they must have surrendered 
to the overpowering lire of their immediate opponents. M. ViUaret 
having effected this able movement j(Mned his other shqps in the rear, 
and the firing for that day ceased. 

Vaiiable winds* and foggy weather effiwtaa]^ prevented either 
party firom renewing the engageowntuitffl the morntng of the Istof 
Jnne; when the fatave Eatl having secured the vreather gage, fbimed 
his line of battle, each Captain being instructed to break throuf^ 
the line, and at the sanne moment engage the shqi nearest him. 
But an attack so weO desq^ed was marred in the execution, by 
the irregular proceedings of some of his ships, and the uuforeseeu 
contingencies of the battle. At eight in the morning, the British 
chief bore downy upon the French Admiral, but the rear of the fleet, 
amon^ ^liich was the Royal George, did not get into action until 
considerably later. At kogth Sir Alezaader broke through their 
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line, between the Sans Pareil of eighty, and the Ropiibh'cain of one 
hundred and twenty guns, and was at once closely engaged with 
both. His heavy fire soon brought do>vn the fore and mizen masts 
of the Sans Pareil, and, being seconded by the Glory, their united 
fire so disabled the Republicain, that she with difficulty crawled away. 
The Royal George having lost her &re mast and main and nuzen 
top masts, and her wheel being disabled, she could not prevent her 
escape. The loss on board the Royal George in the two actions 
amounted to twenty killed and seventy two wounded. 

The Sans Pardl was reported to have two hundred and sixty men 
and officers killed outright. When she struck, and the officer 
boarded to take possession, Ca])tain Troubridge and the crew of 
the Castor IVigate, wiio had been captured by Athuiral Nieully a 
little before, were found on board, and their services proved very 
valuable in conducting the prize into port. It deserves mention, 
that at breakfast that morning the French Captain observed to his 
prisoners, that the English Admiral had hove to, and therefore it 
was evident that he had no intention to fight. ** Not fight !" said 
Troubridge in a fury, '* stop till ihe^ have done breakfast! I know 
" John Bull, and when his belly is full you will get H," On the 
commencement of the battle Troubridge, scarce able to oontroul his 
impatienoe, was placed below in charge of a sentry in the boat- 
swain's store-room. As be leaned against the foremast, he folt it 
suddenly vibrate, and presently heard the crash of its fall overboard, 
and seizing the Frenchman in his arms, who thought him crazed, 
he began to jump and caper with extasy. 

M. Villaret covered the retreat of his ships with great al)ility. 
The disabled state of the British fleet suffieieiitly ])r<>ved the resolu- 
tion with which many of theur opponents fought ; and Lord Howe 
being then in no condition to follow them, the French Admiral got 
safe into Brest, leaving the Sans Pareil and five other ships in pos- 
session of the victors, who reached Spithead with their prizes on the 
13tii of June. 

Among the honorary distinctions bestowed by His Blajesty upon 
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the flag officers engaged in this important \'ictory, Sir Alexander 
Hood recei\ ed a gold chain and medal, and was further rewarded 
with a patent, by which he was created Baron Bridport of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, and of Cikket St. Thomas in the ooimly of 
Somerset* 

The blow that had been thus struck against the enemy, so advan- 
tageous to the securily of the British dominionsy Unr some time 
paralysed the maritime aetivitjr of both nations. Hie deeUning 
health of Earl Howe, in the foBowmg year, prevented his resuming 

the charge of the Channel fleet, which put to sea on the 12th of 
June, 1795, under tiio chief command of Lord Bridport, principally 
with the view of protecting the disastrous expedition of the Comte 
de Puisaye, and the Royalists to La Vend<5e, under the convoy of 
Commodore Sir John Warren. M. Villaret sailed on the same day 
from Brest vnth twelve sail of the line, and on the 16th he fell in 
with a detachment of five ships under Admiral Comwallis, whose 
masterly retreat from this siqierior force has been justly eztoUed. 

Meanwhile neither Lord Bridport nor Sir John Warren were aware 
that the Brest fleet were at sea. Fortunately the Commodoie had 
sent forward Captain Keats in the Galatea frigate, confidmg to that 
able oflBcer the important dusky of preparing the Royalists at Quiberon 
for the approach of their friends from England, and sending under 
his charge a chasse niar6e, wth several of their chiefs and other 
officers, and a party of troops and some pilots to prepare for their 
landing. Early on the morning of the 18th of June, they most 
unexpecteiUy fell in with M. Villaret off the I'enmarks, upon which 
not a moment was lost in taking out the French ofhcers and soldiers, 
and detaching this vessel under a trusty officer to Lord Bridport, to 
whom he delivered this important intelligence at midnight. Ciqptain 
Keats continued to watch the motions of the French fleet with great 
anxiety, perceiving that their course lay directly in the track of the 
convoy under Sur John Warren, who being now apprized of their 
approach, directed the transports to lie-to, and advanced with his 
men of war to reconnoitre the enemy. The French Adroirsl, 
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doubtless mintaking the distant ships for the whole British fleets 
suddenly bore ixp, and thus left them to pursue their way in safety 
to Quiberou bay. 

The Galatea thereupon proceeded with this finrtlier uiifonnation 
to Lord BiidpoTt, who was thus led up to the French fleet, of which 
they at length got sight in the afternoon of the 22d of June. Flndmg 
from M . Villaref s manceimqis that he had no intention of encounter- 
ing a superior force, the British Admiral at six iu tlie iriorning made 
the signal to six of liis best smling ships, and soon after for the 
whole squadron to chase. Being baffled by light and variable wnds, 
they made little advance on them during the day, but cuutuiuuig the 
pursuit through the night, towards day-break a fine breeze sprung 
up, which carried the leading ships within a league of the rearmost of 
the enemy's Ime of battle ships. When first seen she was in tow of 
one of their firigates, which soon cast her off as they approached. This 
proved to be the Alexander of seventy'four guns, which owing to 
her illHMiling had been taken (after a gallant resistance) by aFfench 
squadron the preceding year. The Queen Charlotte during the chase 
had been handled with great ability by Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, 
so that she was among the first that got up, and with the Irresistible 
and Orion, soon opened her hcRvy fire upon the Alexander, which, 
notwithstanding her inferiority oi force, manitained a very resolute 
fight until the other ships came np, when the French Captain 
hauled down his colours. Lord Hugh Seymour, whose tiag flew on 
board the Sans Pareil, (lately taken from the enemy) engaged the 
Formidable, which had already suffered much firom the Queen 
Charlotte, and as the Colosnis* Russell, and other ships advanced, 
his Lordship passed on to the attack of the Tigre of e^ty gubs, 
with her he was soon waimly engsged, and after an obstinate contest 
she also surrendered. 

The Formidable had Ukea fire on the poop, but this was soon 
extmguished. She was greatly cut up in hull» masts, and rigging, 
and as she dropped astern her mizen mast fell, and she finally 
yielded to her oppuucnts. Few on either side had as yet shared in 
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the engagement ; the fast sailing of the Frencli ships enabled them 
to ke^ ahead, while the heavy sailers of the British squadron were 
unable to get into action, nor was it until eight o'clock, A.M. that 
the Admiral himself in the Royal Geoige got up with them, veiy 
soon after which the action ceased. The enemy'a sh^ had now 
leached doae in mth their own shore, and Lord Brid^rt (as his 
public letter intimated) judging it hazardous to follow the enemy 
further towards Port L'Orient, made the recall signal to the adranoed 
ships, which were then eagerly pressing the chase, and hatding round 
from the coast stood oft to sea. His other ships followed ex- 
ample of their Admiral, uud ihus the action tenninated wth the 
captui of tlie three ships above mentioned. Owing to the state of 
the tif]e M. Viiiaret was unable to enter L'Orient for several hours, 
during wluch his ships were exposed to the hazard of a further 
attack, but they at length succeeded in getting safe into that Port. 

The failure of the Royalist expedition to La Vend^, had deter- 
mined the Fiench Directory to retaliate by a similar descent upon 
Ireland, as the most vulnerable part of the British dominions. In 
order to concert measures with the leaders of the rebel parly, who 
then agitated that unhappy countiy. General Hodie had a conforenoe 
with two of them in Switzerkmd, during the summer of 1796. The 
plan being arranged, a body of eighteen thousand troops was placed 
under his command; the naval force, consisting of seventeen ships of 
the line aiul many snialK r vessels and transport, being entrusted to 
M. Morard de Galk.-,, who, availintr liiniself of the absence of the 
British blockading fleet, sailed Irom Brest, in thick weatlier, on the 
evening of the 16th of December. But their movements were not 
unperceived by an active squadron of frigates, under the orders of 
the Indefatigable Sir Edward Pellew, who watched their progress 
with singular vigilance, following their route with gpwat resolution 
and sagacity, and having thus deaily ascertained their destination, 
he detached his ships to various points with the intelligence, himself 
communicating the tidings at Falmouth, and immediately put to sea 
again, to follow the track of the enemy. 
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We trust another o|]portumty will be given us to oommemonite 
the faefdc eonchict of Sir Edward PeUew^ now Viscount Exmonth^ 
m the deatrodion of the Droits de PHomme of eighty guns (which 
foimed one of the fleet of H. Moraid) as well as to record other 
equally gallant services of this distinguished officer. Meanwhile 
Lord Bridport, who had heen detained by a series of accidents and 
adverse winds till the 3rd of January, at length sailed from St. Helens 
and proceeded off Ushant, and iheiice crossed to Bantr)- bay, but 
saw nothing of the hostile cx^h dition, part of which being dispersed 
and one line of battle ship lo^t soon after retumed to Brest, several 
of the ships never reached the coast of Ireland, others were disabled 
and also compelled to put back. One division indeed arrived in 
Bantry bay, but had scarcely reached an anchorage when they were 
forced to sea again by a tremendous gale, m which some of the 
transports were lost, and aU separated, so that at length they were 
^bd to make the best of their way to Brest, where they axrived 
wi^ut having the additional misfortime of encountering the fleet of 
Lord Biidport, who was upon the look out for their return. 

The 9sSa^ of insubordination which appeared in England at the 
eommencement of the FVench Revohition had been gradually sub- 
dued by the firmness of the King's government, and the loyal exer- 
tions of the superior orders of the people. But at length when all 
was quiet in tlie other classes, the evil spirit reappeared among the 
seamen, who hitherto seemed untainted, and after slumbering for a 
season, suddenly broke forth with alarming violence at this time. On 
the 15th of April, when the signal was made by Lord Bridport for the 
ahips to prepare for sea, the crew of the Royal George, bearing his 
flag, suddenly ran up the shrouds, cheering the other ships of the fleet, 
and agppeaied m open mutiny. Duriiig this crisis, (the most trymg 
which can befidi a commanding officer,) great firmness and temper 
were shewn by the Admiral; nor is it a slight testimony to ins 
diameter that these misguided men, while excited by their delegates 
to a high degree of exasperation, with the bloody flag of rebellion 
flying at the mast head of the Admiral's own ship, umnediately hauled 
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KJUfj^A mypet ciapvc aricR :ar ginj l faiueiu cooid be 
cctfc nore perweeded caraecf Brae 

Br>^>rt cad :^ B:5f£>rn=e ;a \mt ^me^k^, C^^k Aleo^ 
anchor ictb tsie Hotsufr, «f cfHl inv iii ^^hicfc tke hltcr dlv a 

In Apn*, 1 Z /y, whZe or. tbe same cruizing erooDd, he very naxrowfy 
missed an encomrtcr whj; s powerf-! f -e^t of twenty-five ships of the 
line, which saikd from Brest iiDd£^r \ ;ce-Admiral Bruix. Upon 
rwiviri" in*v!l':r^T!ce of iy?ti?r.ded deparrjre, he pushed in for 
that port, Aijd fmdmg tjaej bad saiied, steered strait for Irekmd, 
under aa i^iprefaension of aztociier deiceDt on that coast. Thii 
COlQecture pro'ing unfounded, kanring mreiTed a reinforceinent, be 
returr^ off Brest wHh the expectation of mtoccplmg them, but OD 
finding they had paMfdmto the MediUaiaiMian he letnnied^^ 

In the foBamng year hatd Bridport was appointed Gcnoal of 
Ifarines, and soon after letigDed Ae dnrf comiaand of the fleet 
Eail of St» Ymoen^ and front tint period he witlidnw in (pieatine^ 
ame from public Itfe. He had prefioosty^ on bn adfanoement to be 
Vice-Admiral of England, resigned the office of Treasurer of Green- 
wich Hospital, and being thus released from all official duties, passed 
most of his reraaining years at his fa% oiintc residence of Cricket 
St. ThonriiLs, where he orcupieti hinistlf m the exercise of those acts 
of true benevolence by which a landed proprietor most effectually 
serves his country, in affording employment and protection to his 
tenantry and dependents. Heie his Lordship expired on the 3d of 
May, 1814, in the eighty-seventh year of his age> to the great giief 
of hii amiable lady, who still survives hmi* 
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ADBIIRAL VISCOUNT BRIDPORT. 

The chaiaeter of tbis ezoellent officer cannot be better expressed 
tban hj the single word " Steady/ which he adopted for his motto. 
Every one who has sailed in a man of war knows the importance of 
this emphatic word to the hdmsman. Such was it also to Lord 
Bri^port in his voyage tfarofogh lifis. " be steady m all your 
resolves," was his frequent admonition to the young officers under 
his command. Being born to no paternal estate, early habits of 
economy clung to him to the last, and by those unacquainted with 
his private acts of liberality, which he carefully concealed from ob- 
6er\'ation, ho was esteemed parsimonious, but the testimony of a 
much valued friend, (connected, and intimately acquainted w\ih his 
Lordship,) has satisfied the author, that beneath a somewhat stem 
aspect and reserved deportment. Lord Bridport concealed a generous 
and affectionate dupositian. The Porteait here given being painted 
so early as 1764, will not recall to his friends the characteristic 
ezpresnon of his ftatares in later life. 

His Lordship was tnice roanied; first, to Maiy, daug^iter of 
Dr. West, Frebendaiy of Durham ; and, secondly, to Kisiy Sophia, 
daughter of lliomas Bray of Edmonton, esqnire. Aa he left no 
issue the English Viscounty and Barony became extinct at hia 
decease. The Irish Barony descended to his great nephew Samuel, 
now Lord Bridptjrt, who by ius man-iagc with Lady Charlotte 
Nelson united two uames eminently distinguished in the annals of 
the Royal Navy. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 

Thbeb Is a vigorous principle in true genius which, though planted 
in the most uncongenia] sofl^ will strike its roots wide and deep, 
until by a powerful effort it at length bursts through all impediments, 
and bimots upward with a strength and dignity peculiarly its own. 

No nation of modem times has perhaps equalled England in the 
production of < niinent men who, thus simnounting the disadvantages 
of humble station, have forced their way to tame. Why is it, but 
because in this &voured land, our free institutions, founded on a 
Christian basis, secure to every man the value of his own labours. 
Becanse education is here more widely difiused; intelligence more 
fieely drculated; enteiprize more eagerly encouraged, and merit 
more surely rewarded than in any other nation of the world* 

If, under Providence, we owe these mighty blesongs, not merely 
to the wisdom of our ancestors, but to the unmerited bounty of Him 
who is the giver of off wisdom, let us not risque thear loss by under- 
rating their value, and so turn away from us the hand from which 
they flow ; but while wc venerate those great men wlio have devoted 
their hves to their country, may we regard them with emulation 
rather than with pride, and remember that whatever may. be our 
measure of talent we also are responsible for the trust. 

Among the number of these self educated patriots whom we de- . 
V^t to honotur, no one has p^haps attained more just celebrity than 
Captain /ames Cook, our great Circumnavigator, whose &ther, 
James Cook, and Grace, his wife, were humble peasant^ possessmg 
no other wealth than industry and integrity, which by God's he^, 
enabled them to rear nine diildren, of whom one daughter and their 
son James alone survived them, lime has long since swept away 
the litde mud cottage at Marton In Ctevdand, Yorkshirej where he 
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drew his first breath on the 27th of October, 1728. Dame Walker, 
the village school mistress, taught him his letters, and when he was 
eight yean old, his honest fitther obtained the place of hind to 
Mr. Scottowe of Aizy Hohne, near Great Ayton, where James re- 
ceived as much schooling as qualified him for apprentice to a draper 
at StaithSy near Whitby. The folding of haberdashery and running 
an enands ill accorded with young James Cook's genhis^ the bent of 
which was unsuspected by his parents, and probably by himself 
until he was now brou^^lit into view of the sea, and ships, and sailors. 
From this liour the drift of his thoughts was so plain, that ai'ter a 
short struggle his indentures were given up, and he bound himself 
for seven years to two worthy quakers, Messieurs .Joim and Henry 
Walker, of Whitby, owners of the good ship Freelove, and other 
vessels in the coal trade. He served most of his time in that ship, 
and became so expert in all the practical duties of a seaman 
(acquiring much knowledge beyond the ordinary attainments of his 
shipmates) that he won tiie esteem of his employers by his exemplary 
conduct, as much as by his abilities, and they promoted bun to be 
mate of the Three Brothers, with a promise of fiuther preferment 
" But," as Mr. John Walker observes in a memorandum now lying 
before us, " he had always an ambition to go mto tiie Navy," and 
happening to be in the river Thames during a hot press, on the 
opening of the war with France in 1755, he resolved, after some 
hesitation, to enter as a volunteer on board the Eagle of sixty guns. 
Cook's superior seamanship was noticed not long after by Captain 
Palliser on his succeeding to the command. He rated liim quarter 
master, and thenceforward became his firm patron and friend in after 
life. Nor did Cook forget his obligations to the good quakers his first 
patrons, with whom he maintained a correqiondenoe to the last year 
of bis existence. He seems to have bad other fiieiMls in Yoikshire, 
who interested Captam Palliser so waimly in his behalf, that on the 
15tfa of May, 1759, he ohtamed for htm the appointment of Master 
of tiie Mercury fiagate, and sailed in her to Join the squadron of 
Sir Charles Saunders at Quebec. I!ie heroic General Wolfr had 
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then concerted with the Admiral an attack npon the French en- 
trenched canip at Montinorenci, ami ( Ook was entrusted with the 
hazardous service of taking the sound iiigs of the St. Lawrence by 
night, a task he had scarcely completed wlien he was discovered by 
a body of the French Indians in canoes, who pursued him so closely, 
that they boarded his barge at the stem as he leaped from her bow, 
under the protection of the Engli<;h sentries on Ide d'Orleans, and 
thus escaped their tomahBwka. Being soon after employed to make 
a survey of the whole river below Quebec, his diart was executed 
with such accuracy as to be immediately published by order of the 
Admuralty. On his return to Englandin 1762 he maxried Miss Eliza- 
beth Batts, of Barking, Essex. In 1763 he was appoonted Marine 
Surveyor of Newfoundland and Labrador, where he prosecuted his 
duties for several successive years, under the authority of liis old 
friend Commodore PuUiser, then Govemour of the colony. Cook 
first read Euclid when at Halifax in 1759, and appljin*? himself with 
his constitutional energy to this important study, he made rapid 
progress. In 1766 he communicated to the Royal Society his first 
observations on an Eclipse of the Sun at Newfoundland, which 
satisfied that learned body that he had already made himself an able 
mathematician* 

The conclusion ci the war was judged a fit time for Ihe renewal 
of voyages of disooveiy. Byron, Wallis and Carteret had aliewi^ 
been despatehed on these services, when m 1768 the Royal Society 
made apphcation to the King, to appoint a ship to .convey to the 
South Seas Mr. Alexander IMIrymple (a gentleman of gr«tt nautical 
science) and other persons qualified to observe the transit of Venus 
over the Sun's disk. They ftirthcr proposed that a brevet commission 
should be given to Mr. Dairy mple to command the vessel, in order 
more effectually to secure the obedience of the crew, stating that 
King William the third had appointed the celebrated Dr. Halley (a 
landsman) to command the Paramour pink, upon a similar voyage in 
1698, though probably they did not remind their present Sovereign 
that Hallos crew disregarded the Doctoi's commisaon, lefused all 
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obedience to the baffled astronomer, and after passing the Line he 
was compelled to return to Eiiglaiul, and seek redress against his 
mutineers. It is curious to observe how this strange irregularity led 
to another still more exceptionable. Halley subsequently became 
Astronomer Royalitt Greenwich, and when in 1719, Queen Caroline 
\isited the Observatoiy, she was reminded that he had once borne 
the Royal commission, upon which her Majesty obtained for him the 
half pay of Captain, which he actually enjoyed till his death in 1 742. 

But matten of this kind weie not now so easily to be managed aft 
' the Admiralty. When the case of Bfr. Daliymple was lefened to 
Sir Edward Hawke, he dedaied that none but a JSiags officer should 
bear the Royal conuoission, and that he would rather lose hie right 
hand than sign an act so dishonouxaiUe to his profession. In this 
dilemma it was suggested that Mr. Cook was ftdly qualified for the 
proposed ser\'ice, lie being a Master in the Royal Na\7, and already 
distinguished as an able mathematician. The Admiralty thereupon 
gave him a Lieutenant's commission to command the Endeavour 
Bark of three hundred and seventy tons, and he hoisted iiis pendant 
on board her the 25th of May, 1768. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Banks, a private gentleman of large estate, who afterwards 
became the distinguished President of the Royal Society ; and also 
by Dr. Soknder, a learned Swede, and by other scientific persons. 
Leaving England in the foDowmg August, they passed round Cape 
Horn to Otaheite, which had been recently discovered by CapAain 
Wallis, and at that place the transit was observed under every 
advantage, on the 3rd of June, 1769. Lieutenant Cook occupied 
several months in surveying this beautilnl island, and in making 
discoveries of several others in the group, of wliich he took posses- 
sion in the name of his Sovereign. One of the natives, Tupia by name, 
accompanied him from Otaheite, and was fomul very useful as an 
interpreter in the various islands which they Aisited in the Southern 
ocean ; thou^ peaking a different dialect, he soon comprehended 
their language : and even that of New Zealand and New Holland be- 
came, after a tittle practicey sufficiently intelligible for most purposes 
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of traffic or enquin,'. \^Tiile surveying these remote coasts. C ook and 
his companions very narrowly escaped destruction. The Endeavour 
struck on a coral reef by which she was so much damaged that the 
incessant labour of every person on board, scarcely kept the puiqpB 
gcrinf^ until most pffovidentially, th^ found a cove a few leagues 
distant, where they were enabled to stop the leaks. But the ii^juries 
•she had received needed amoie effectual repair than the crew coidd 
accomplish. Her commander therefore after visitiQg New Guinea, 
proceeded to Batavia to heave the ship down. While this neoessaiy 
affldr was completmg, the fever of that deadly climate, combined 
'^h Ihe scurvy whidh had ah%ady made rapid progress among the 
crew, proved fatal to Mr. Monkliousc their siu-gcon, and to poor 
Tupia and his httle boy Tayeto. Cook himself was seriously ill, and 
s< arce ten of the crew t sLiip( d suffering, — and in the passage from 
ihence to the Cape of Good Hope, they lost nearly thirty more of 
their companions. At length they arrived in the Downs on the 12th 
of June, 1771, having circumnavigated the globe in little more than 
two years. Cook was received with great favour by the Earl of 
Sandwich, now presiding at the Admiralty, who conferred on him the 
rank of Master snd Commander, and caused his jommak to be pre- 
pared for publicalion by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

Cook's valuable researches m the South Seas had added important 
discoveries to ^ose of his precursors, and corrected many prevaihng 
errors regarding the geography of that hemisphere. He had fiilly 
ascertained that New Zealand and New Holland were distinct islands, 
and not as he himself and some of his learned companions were at 
first sight disposed to believe them, a portion of tii;it Terra Ausi rails 
Incognita, the dream of Quiros and other nush speculators of the last 
two centuries. Some of these presumptuous philosophers had con- 
tended that because a pound of water is of less specific gravity than 
an equal quantity of earth, there muti be a great undiscovered conti- 
nent somewhere in the Southern ocean, to maintain the necessaiy 
.eqiupoise to our great Northern hemisphere in the revolution of the 
globe. It is ever thus with impious Ignorance. These daring men 
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hadnotezpkMPedlliedeep abyss bwfli, norooiildtlMypoaibly know 
wiwtfaer tlie uneqaal density of the bed of the two Pobr aeas mj 

not afford an exact compensation for the greater levity of the aqueoiu 
surface. The laws of tbe Creator are not to be limited bv ntan's 
wisdom. He stretcheth out the north over tiie emjtty place, aad haagetk 
the earth vpop nothing / 

On returning to England, Captain Cook found that this strange 
i|)eculation was re\ived with great keenness amoi^ men of science, 
and the Earl of Sandwich detemuned to send him out to settle the 
questuNL FcNT this service two stoat buik coUieis were purchased 
into the Royal Navy, which were named the Resohition and the 
Adventure; Cookhiroself hoisting his pendant in the firvfc, and lieu- 
tenant Ftimeauz, who had served widi Captain Wallis, was phoed 
nnder hts orders, in command of the Adventure, and on the 13th of 
July, 1772, they sailed from Plymouth. During the preceding Toyage, 
Captain Cook had turned his most anxious attention to the health 
of his men, and proiiting by experience, as well as by the great - 
liberality of the Board of Admiralty, he now carried to sea every 
sort of supply which was calculated to presence the health and com- 
fort of liis people. He was accompanied by two able astronomers, 
two naturalists, and a draught^an, and furnished with excellent 
chronometers for each ship. His instructions w^ founded upon 
the kigest scale of research, directing him to drcunmavigitte the 
globe in l%h southern latitudes, making traverses into all the imei* 
plored parts of the whole of that ocean. 

In ftdfihnent of these instructions they passed round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ihenoe in quest of the island of Circumcision, sem 
by the French navigator Bouvet ; but failing in the search. Cook 
considered ii was probably one or mon of the niuitilude of ice 
islands which ha \ e so often imposed on navigators. They continued 
their course soutii as far as the parallel of seventy < iiu , where they 
were stopped by an impenetrable barrier of ice, and found great 
difficulty in extricatii^ the ships from the great number of ice islands 
by which they were threatened on all sides. After sailing htde 
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short of four thousand leagues through this dreary region of solitude, 
without dMcrying any land whatever, and thus hwming to distrust 
the statements of some fonner voyagers, they revisited the coasts of 
NewZealandfOtaheite, and oliher islands of the great Padfie. The 
Adventure had parted company in bad vreather, and not meeting at 
the appointed rendezvous in Queen Charlotte's sound, they saw her' 
no more until their arrival in England. During this separation. 
Captain Fumeaux touched on the coast of New Zealand, and there 
received fatal proof of the existence of cannibalism among these fierce 
islanders, who surprised and destroyed ten of his best men, of whose 
fate the late Admiral Bumey (then his Lieutenant) found the most 
convincing evidence on the spot. 

Leaving this inhospitable shore. Captain Cook soon after disco- 
vered an island of great extent, which he named New Caledonia, and 
a second which he called Norfolk island, and though exceedingly 
ihutfiil, was then uninhabited, but it afterwards became a place of 
* exile for the refractory convicts from New South Wales. In the 
month of November he proceeded round Cape Horn and examined 
the coast of Tierra del Fuego. On the 31st of Jannaiy, 1775, he 
saw a conaideiable tract of land to which he gave the title of 
Southern Tfaule, being the most distant land he had cBscovered, and 
which he conjectured might possibly stretch to the Pole, though the 
lateness of the season ;iiul the difficulty he even then found in pushing 
further south, induced him to alter his course and make the best of 
his way to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Kngland, where 
he arrived on the 30th of July, having lost only one man by sickness 
during a period of three yeais, and a voyage in extent thrice the 
circumference of the globe. 

Our intrepid navigator, having thus zealously fulfilled his instruc- 
tions, was received at the Admirahy vrith increased approbation ; he 
was immediately advanced to rank of Post Captam, and» three 
days after, he received the appointment of Captain in Gieenwieh 
Hospital, as a further reward for his very valuable and laborious 
extttiQiia^ Cool^ Bsntfanenti upon the prospect of this honomaUe 
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retreat, are expressed in terms highly charactenstic of his disposition, 
in the following letter, addressed to his earliest friend and patxt» 
Mr. Walker, to whose nn m law, Mr. Uewetson, of SeatoD Bon* we 
are todebtadibr tins docnnieiit: — 

Dear Sir, Mile End, August Idth, 1775. 

As I haTe not now time to draw up anaooountof suchoocanenoeB 
oftbe voyage as I wdn to cornimimcate to you, 1 can only thank you 
fair your obliging letter and kind enquhies after me during my ab> 

sence. I must however tcH you that the Resolution was found to 
answer on all occasions even beyond my expectations, and is so little 
injured by the voyage that she will soon Ik srut out again. But I 
shall not command her: my fate drives inr from one extream to 
another. A few months ago the whole Souliiem hemisphere was 
iiardly big enough for me, and now 1 am going to be confined within 
the limits of Greenwich Hospital, which are far too smsU for an active 
mind like mine. I must however oonfess, it is a fine retreat, and a 
pretty income, but whether I can bring myself to like ease and ve> 
tnrament, time win shew. Bin. Cook joins with me m best respects 
to you and all your fianfly, and believe me to he, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate fiiend, and humble servant, 

James Cook. 

To Captam Jfohn Wa]ker,atWhitby in Yorkshire. 

The spirit of maritime discoverv' \\ a^ rather mcreased than abated 
by the successive expeditions whicii hdd been sent out since the 
accession of King George the third, and though the illusion resi^cting 
the great southern continent, (so far aa any useful purpose was con- 
cerned), had now been dispelled by the accurate and extensive inves- 
tigations of Captain Cook, there yet remained a problem to bo solved 
which was viewed with more interest by commercial men than either 
by statesmen or philosophers. It had long been a fim>urite object 
with navigators to discover a nearer i^fproach to Chhiaandtiie East 
Indies, than by the drcuit of the Ci^ of Good Hope* To find a 
passage round North America was the attempt of Frobisher, m 157& 
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Davis one of the most daiing of our iiavigaton» m 1585, bad ven- 
tured in a frail bark of only fifty tons to explore the strait wlucb now 

bears his name, and in the two following years he made important 
tliscovcries as far as the parallel of seventy-three. Hudson, in 1610, 
aiid Baffin, in 1G()2, successively discovered the extensive bays, the 
names of which have secured to them tiio honour of these exer- 
tions; and James, Fox, and other enterprising men had labomcd 
in like manner to accomplish the great object which was still destined 
to be attempted in vain. Other efforts to obtain access eastward, 
round llie norUi coast of Asia, proved equsdly unsaccessfiiL So late 
as 1741, Captain Middleton had fiuled in the attempt, and two more 
recent in 1745. 

The King having now resdved that a forther experiment should 
be made to discover a north west passage. Lord Sandwich, Sir Hugb 
PaDiser, and Mr, (afterwards Sir Philip) Stephens, invited Captain 
Cook to a conference at the Admiralty, no officer being so qualified 

to assist thtni i,vith advice and information, though a deUcatc consi- 
deration for his great previous exertions withheld them from pro- 
posuig that ho should undertake the new expedition. Dining the 
discussion. Cook became exceedingly animated, and when at length 
be was desired to recommend an ollicer for the command, he started 
upon his feet, and declared that he himself would go. This was the 
object of their wishes, perhaps of their hopes, when he was consulted 
on the subject. The pomt was at once settled. The King was 
iwghly pleased with Cook's ardour upon the occasion, and on the 10th 
of February, 1776, he was re-appointed to command Ibe Resolution, 
Lieutenant Cleike, who had accompanied him on his last royage, 
being placed, under bis orders, in command of the Discovery. 

In the same month he was elected Fellow of the Royal Sodely, 
and on the day of his atlmission, he communicated a paper ex- 
plaining the means which he had so successfully employed for 
preserving the health of his people. For this valuable communica- 
tion, the Society voted him the Copley gold Medal, which was 
deliveied to Mrs. Cook after he had sailed i^om England. 
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Cook Inwlf Ml siui^tsted the plan of tins voyage. The late 
a::;:r.">p:>- to nitd ^ p.ii«.5agc were to pass from the Northern Atlanuc 
to ihtr PiLiSc ocean. He now dc-temiined to reverse tins approach. 
Mid. io try liie pissage by Deimog's straits through the Arctic sea, 
and thence into Hudson's or Baffin's bays. To this choice he was 
kd by obserrin^ the prevalence of the westerly winds in that quarter 
«hadi» htjodged, would enable him better to stem the ice. But 
eacperieDce bas pnncd this to be a ^flaqr* inr as the wind astern 
diifcs loraid the floatii^ ioe at the same timer t)ie diflSciiltj ^ 
cresses as the ship adraix^ die bong tfara more liable to be 
and stopped as the iee^oet become move doa^ comfmsed. The 
experience of our later nangacon* and eyriafly that of our distm- 
gutshed fiiettd Sir Edward Pairj, and las aeakus followers, has 
prored Ae expediency of making the effort by beating to windward, 
watching wip<.:;;;;p> ol Ll;c ;ct. j.pproach, and availiiig thcn>- 

selves of every slant of wind to m^iic g^xxi a ;«low hut surer progress 
along the cvvast of America, conriguity lo the shore being of essential 
importance to siicce^ in every attempt to avoRi the ice. 

As an encourag^men: to tiiis new expedition, the reward of twenty 
thousand pounds, arhkb by the act of 1745, was limited to the 
merchant adventnreis, was now exteikded to Us Majest)''s ships, and 
thus the crewa of Captain Cook, and aO bis aocoeaora in tins adven- 
turous aerrke, were exdted bj the proqiect of an io^aitant piennum. 

Ereiy pifpanuxm bcizig made, Oqplam CTook took with him on 
board the B esobition , Omai, who had been broq^t to Rii|^and by 
Captain Fiirneanx, and they finally sailed from Tfjmaa^ the ISA 
of July, 1776. They did not reach the Cape of Good Hope till 
November, where bvi;ig joined by the Discover} , they proceedetl 
tckgi^tht T to Kerguelen's island, and thence to Van Diemen's Land 
and New Zealand. In March they lande^i at the smaU island of 
\\'ateeoo, where Omai was amazed on discovering three of his country- 
men who twelve years before in passing with seventeen others from 
Otaheite to an adjacent ishuui, had been driven by a fatal storm two 
hundred leagues fromlxMBe^ and after losing their companions by 
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famine and the waves, these were saved by the hospitable islandei-s 
with vAmm they wwe naturalized, and whom Aey now declined to 
quit This disooveiy happily iUustrates the manner in which popu- 
lation has thus spread fioni Island to idand, amidst the wide waste 
of waten in this and other remote quarters of the globe. 

Cook neatt revisited the Friendly Iskmds and thence proceeded to 
Otaheite whoce he was joyfully received by Otoo the King^ to whom 
he presented ahorse and with other valuable animals, confided 
to his care for this purpose by his own Sovereign. The sij^ht of these 
wonderful creatures produced ^rcut excitement througlkuut tiw whole 
island, but when Cook, accompanied by Captain Clerke, mounted 
and rode tlirough the crazinj^ crowd, their admiration \vas unspeakable. 
Having settled Omai at Hualieine, siurounded with all the articles of 
domestic comfort which his visit to flngland had taught him to value 
and to teacher his benefactor, on parting, gave him excellent instruo- 
tioBB to secure him from the jealousy of the Chiefe. Cook dismisses 
the sniject in his journal with the following just observation. 

** It is now our duty to preserve a pennanent intercourse with these 
people, else it had been better fbr them that they had never known 
the blessing of dvilizalion, the preservation of which will still requue 
our help.** When we read this sensible remstk, and consider the 
mighty blessing which has been since conferred on (lie inhabitants of 
these remote islands, by the introdacUon of Christianity among tliem 
by a few pious persons, English and Americans, not sent forth by 
authority, but guided by the love of that piure faith which they con- 
veyed to these poor ignorant people, we cannot but consider this the 
greatest triumph of Captain Cook's discoveries, and that had he 
survived to contemplate their success, this would have been to him 
the exceeding great reward of his enteiprize. 

Leaving these islands. Cook now steered far California, and an- 
chored in Nootka sound. On this coast he «oi^t with keen anxiety 
far some e^wcted iniklt whicfa might open to him a passage into 
Hudson's or Baffin's bays ; but after the strictest seaidi^this hope being 
soon quenched, he proceeded to esEploie the coast fhrther north, and 
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reached the island of Oonalashka on the 27th of June. Having re- 
freshed his crews he sailed again on the 2nd of July, steering for the 
coast of America. On the 16th they discovered a promontory which 
Cook named Cape Newenham, and pursuing his way north, reached, 
on the 9th of August, the most western point of America, which he 
named Cape Prince of Wales. He then stretched aoNMS Befaring^s 
Stiait, a distance only of twelve leagues, and anchored in St. Law- 
rence Bay on the coast of Siberia. In his fiiendly communicalion 
with the Tchutztd inhabitants^ be waa struck with their total dissi- 
milarity to the natives of the opposite shore of America. Betuming 
thither, he proceeded north, along that desolate coast until the I7th 
of August, when he reached Icy Cape, in the parallel of 70* 44'. 
Hitherto they had an open sea, but here the Ice-hlink gave them 
unexpected warning of tlieir approach to this foe to navigators, which 
they soon saN\ ( \tt nding as far as the eye coidd reach, presenting an 
impenetrable barrier of ten or twelve feet high, with a rugged sur- 
face. It was now evident that no further progress coiUd be made 
till the ensuing Summer — and Cook resolved to return South ; but 
having ascertained bow imperfectly the Geography of these r^ons 
was known, and especially how incorrectly laid down in Stridinls 
Map %A the Northern Areh^dago, he continned to traverse that 
portion of the Polar Sea» which yet remainedpracticable, the ice daily 
Increasing the difficulties and danger of proceeding, and then passing 
through Behnn^ 6 Straits, pursued the same researches to the south- 
ward, verifying, with his accustomed accuracy, by actual obscr\ ation, 
all which he discovered, and Ihus fixing with precision the true limits 
of the two continents for the benefit of futiu-c navigcitors. He pur- 
sued tins important examination imtil tlie 2iid of October, whon he 
returned once more to Oonalashka, for the purpose of refitting his 
ships and refreshing their crews, after completing this severe service. 

Durixig their stay at this island. Cook recdved a curious preaent 
of a salmon pie, by a native messenger, and hoping to procure some 
intelligeiic^ he determined to send back with hhn Coipond Lediard 
of the Marines, (afterwards the celebrated trayeller) who returned 
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with three Russian seamen employed in collecting furs, from whom, 
and from a person of superior intelligence named Ismylofi', who 
vi^^iturl liini a few days after, our Commander collected much valuable 
information respecting the discoveries of earlier navigators who had 
explored those inhospitable seas. 

On leading Oonalashka the second time they returned into the 
South Seas. On the 26th of November he first saw the island of 
Mowee, and on the 30th he diacovered Ovriiyhee^ the laigesi of the 
Sandwich islands. He spent sereral weeks m ezamming the whole 
of its coast, the inhabitants meanwhile trafficking wilh his crew in 
the most'cordial manner. On the 19th of December, ho& ships 
weie m imminent danger of bebg wrecked on a reef; but on the 
17th of January they came to a safe anchorage in the bay of Karap 
kakooa, wliich was selected as a convenient position to refit. The 
ships had scarce let go their anchors, before their decks were 
crowded with visitors m such numbers, as greatly embarrassed their 
proceedingSj while such as coidd not gain admission on board, con- 
tinued to swim round the ship like a shoal of porpoises during the 
whole day, the shores of this thickly peopled island being lined with 
spectators. *' Perhaps few on board," (wrote Cook in the conduaon 
of his journal) ** now lamented having fiiUed in our endeavours to find 
a northern passage home last summer. To this dis^pomtment we 
owed our having it m our power to revisit the Sandwich islands, and 
to enrich our voyage with a discovery which, though last, seemed in 
many respects to be the most important that had been hitherto made 
by Europeans throughout the extent of the Pacific ocean." 

It is remai kai)le that thia, teas the last of his discoveries, as well as 
the last sentence of his incomparable journal, which was abruptly 
broken off by the catastrophe which soon after occiured. 

Although the intercourse with the natives of this magnificent 
island had been more friendly, as Cook himself remarked, than that 
of any other islanders they had seen, yet now, lying thus dose to 
the shore, the uncontioulable propensity to thieving became asource 
of very serious misdiief. They daOy grew bolder by success in their 
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attempts to possess every thing tliat coidd be cairied off. At length 
the Discovery's kiiuich was stokn, and vigorous measures were 
required to put a stop to the plunder. Captain Cook, as had been 
his practice elsewhere, resolved to secure the peison of the Kinfj as 
a hostage for its restitution. On the 14th of February, attended 
by Lieutenant PhilHps of the Marines and seven of his men, he 
mvited Teireeoboo to accompany him on board, and had prevailed 
on him to acoompany him to the beach, when an imincnBe oonocwrse 
of his subjects led by two or three the most intriguing of the 
Chieft, overtook them, and compelled him to rdSnguia h his purpose. 

The flbips' boats manned and aimed had been ordered to be in 
attendance and were at this time lying within a few yards of the 
landmg place, but as Captain Cook and his feUowers hastened to 
embark, they were so closely pressed that their passage was pre- 
vented, and they strove \vithout efifect against the natives who 
o})posed them. Cook, while calling to Lieutenant Williamson to 
cease firing from the boats, and to push in to take them otf, was 
stabbed from behind by Koah, one of the Chiefs, who was long 
observed to be following him, and a second Chief immediately after 
brought him to the ground, where he was instantly deflpatched 
together with several of the marines; Lieutenant l%i]]^ though 
wounded, reached the boats widi the rest, after a desperate conflict 
with the natives. Thus M tfadr lamented commander! 

The foDowing day Captain Cleike, on whom the command now 
devolved, succeeded in recoverfaig tiie greater part of his remains, 
which were committed to the deep with funeral honours, amidst 
the sighs and tears of all his iullowers. Having removed into the 
Resolution, he appointed Lieutenant Gore to command the Disco- 
very, and being impatient to leave this disastrous spot, they put to 
sea with the purpose of making another effort to find a passage by 
Behring^s straits to the Polar sea, but having reached nearly as far 
as Icy cape, they were constrained once more to abandon the 
attempt. The declming health of C^itain Clerke shortly after put 
A period to his life, and he was buried at Kamtschatka, in August, 
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177.9. The command of the expedition now passed to Captain Gore, 
who placed Lieutenant King in command of the Discovery, and con- 
ducted the ships by China and Japan, and thence round the Cape of 
Good Hope to England, where they arrived on the 4th of October, 
1780. 

It is due to the lil;>erality of the French government to state, that 
on the commencemffliit of hostilities with Great Britain an order was 
issued to the French Marine, on the suggestion of M. Tuigot, de- 
daring the ships of Captain Cook to be consideied as neutrals, they 
being employed for the general benefit of mankind. Benjamin 
FranUin, who was then at Fans as Ambassador from the United 
States, in the same liberal spirit issued a corresponding instruction to 
their criuzcib ; and it was justly rcgrctlL d that the lionouiable i'eei- 
ing of that enlightened man vas not a]ipi < )\ ed by the Congress. 

When tlie tidings of Captain Cook'> cU ath were communicated to 
King George the third, his Majesty immediately directed pensions to 
be settled on the widow and three mrviving sons of her lamented 
husband. But she had the grievous misfortune to lose them all 
within a few years afker. Nathaniel, at the age of sixteen, was lost 
■ in the Thunderer with Commodore Walsingham, in 1780. Hugh, 
at the age of sevente^, died while a student at Chrisif s College, 
Cambridge, 1793. And James, the eldest, at the age of thirty>one, 
was drowned with his bost^ crew while Commander (tf the Spitfire 
sloop of war, off the Isle of Wight, in 1794. 

Although various honorary testimonials were olferi d to the merits 
of CapLini Cook at the period of ids decease, it was then, and still 
is, a subject of great regret among naval officers, that no public mo- 
nument has been erected to record the services of one who acliieved 
SO much for nautical science. Late as such a tribute may now 
q»pear, a statue would be raised with peculiar grace to his memory, 
under the patronage of a naval Sovereign, and no spot could be 
more appn^friate than the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, the 
Institution in which he was an appointed officer when he lost his life. 
The fine portrait firom which our engraving is made, has a sternness 
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of expression which sometimes overspread his manly countenance 
when deeply engaged in thouglit. And doubtless while Mr. Dance 
was bu^ with his features, the mind of om- great navigator was 
'* occupied in great waters." But though subject to some di^t 
qiuckness of temper, nothing was more foreign to hia nature than 
««)i0%. His widow, who preserves all her &culties on the verge 
of ninety, has more than once expressed to the author of this memoir, 
her regret that a portrait in all other respects so perfect, sfaoidd 
convey this erroneous expression to the eye of a stranger. For die, 
witli the tenderness peculiar to her sex, regards him still with the 
lively recollection of a husband uniformly kind and aflfectionate, and 
of a father dearly loving his children. This native iaenevolence of 
disposition inspired the warm attachment of his friends, and drew 
forth their deep sorrow at his death. It displayed itself in a con- 
stant anxiety for the comfort of his foUowers, who repaid his kind- 
ness by their prompt obedience and zealous, attachmmt, of which 
they gave a strong proof in his second voyage, when, as we have 
learned from Admiral Isaac Smith who accompanied him, the whole 
crew watched his recovery from a dangerous iDness with the ten- 
derest solicitude, nor was this affection less strikingly exemplifled at 
his death by the horror and indignation with which they viewed his 
destroyers. Towards these poor ifiiiorant isl^iudeiis indeed liis spint 
of forbearance was shewn in a manner jjeculiarly affecting, by tlie \ ery 
last act of his life; for at the moni( nt when he fell a victim to tluir 
mistaken fury, he was in the act of forbidding his own people horn. 
firing on them. It was this eminent quality of our intrepid seaman's 
heart which animated and ennobled the other attributes of his cha- 
racter. Which tempered the boM and enterprising wpat that 
ipedally fitted him for the pexfinmanee of those great services to 
his countrymen, who with one voice have pronomiced him the most 
able and enli^iiiened navigator that England ever produced. 
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HONOURABLE SAMUEL BARRINGTON, 

ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE. 

John first Viscount Barrington of the kingdom of Ireland, the 
learned and pious aatlior of the Miscellanea Sacra, was descended 
from the ancient Nomian family of Shutc. Having inherited the 
estates, he also assumed the name, of his first cousin Francis Bar- 
rington, Esq. of Tofts in the county of Essex. By his marriage 
with the daughter and heiress of Sir William Daines this worthy 
nobleman had five sons, all of whom entered into the Public service, 
each chasing a sepante path to honour, and with so much success 
as to attain to hi{^ stations in their respective professions. 

These five brethren presented fhe laie assodation of a Statesman* 
a General, a Judge, an Admiral, and a Bialiop in tiie same fiunily; 
vis. — 1. 'Wilfiam second Viscount Barrington, who filled the ofilee 
of Secretar)' at War, and afterwards of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

2. General Jolin Barrington, who commanded the expedition which 
captured Guadaloupe, and died Governor of Ben\ick. 

3. Daines, Barrister at Law, sometime Secretary to Greenwich 
Hospital, and afterwards one of the Judges on the Welch circuit ; 
well known by his numerous woxks on Antiquities and Natural 
Philosophy. 

4. Samuel, vrtiose gallant services in the Royal Navy we shall 
presently record; and 

5. Shnte, the late venerable and munificent Bishop of Durfaara, 
to whose merits we gladly renew Our testimony after a long and 

intimate acquaintance with his character. 

The liouourablc Samuel iiarrmgton was bum m the year 1 129. 
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associates in arms. Without denying the occasional abiisc of ])airo- 
nage, to which a representative goYemment, however constituted, is 
peculiarly liable, we ere persuaded that it has never prevailed to the 
extent which i^ so commonly supposed. Wherever there is prefer- 
ment thAKBnuitiMMMarily be a patron. The ofacnee of the eandidate 
must rest somewhere, and whcve can it be bo safely depoiited as 
frith him who is offidaUjr mponiible for the lerrioe to be per- 
finned? Aminister camiot pennanenfly advance hii own interest 
ao eflBsctoallyaa byprefetriiig men who will do oedit tohis appoint- 
maA, nor can a commander more certainly provide fiir the aucoMa 
of hia operations, than by MnroundfaigUmself witii active and Mgh 
principled young oiBcers, whose conduct in services of difficulty 
and danger \vill reflect credit upon their patron who is thus honoured 
and supported by his ^Mves. 

We now resume our memoir. The conduct of Captain B^ringtcm 
proved the best apology for his premature promotion. He had 
scarcely taken command of his fi%ate> when off the coast of France 
he feu in with the Due de €faartres> a large shqp BMranthig thirijf 
gonsj which he engaged bo resolutely that, thonj^ bravdy defended* 
her Cqitain waa compeUed to strike after kemg near fifty of hia 
crew. The Be&ona's loss being only ten IdDed and wounded. 

Captffin Bftrrington next commanded the Romney of ftfty guns, 
in which he made a similar capture, but, owing to his superior force, 
without a conflict. In i7oO he was a|)pointed to the Seahorse of 
twenty guns, and was despatched by Commodore Kepin l Mith a 
large ransom to procure the release of several English captives from 
the Barbaiy states ; a service in which the native b^evolenee of his 
disposition must have enjoyed peculiar gratification. 

In 1757 he received the ccamand of the AchiOeB of sixty gnu^ 
which formed one the fleet employed in the miaacceciftd es^ 
Ation against Rodiefort. In 1759 he cbtahied andher opportonity 
of dbplaying the courage and ability which had abeady distinguiahed 
bis conduct in presence of the enemy. While cruizing off Cape 
Finisterre on the 4th of A|»il he fell in with the St. Florentine of 
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axtr fnm a&d mrMMS^". ii^r t:- clc-**^ a,c:i:jL^ The French Captain 
deiieukd fcda itrp wriii grfear z^Z.'-sfj4/%, far ahhof^A rhc was entirely 
dtsna&ted Lt the fir?- t:*e Acr. -r?. be «iSd r»: s-^jm-nder until a 
Imndml and axteco ot ws foremen vere idiied and wounded, wben 
sfter a hard fc^^ battle two hams be bauled doim hit enngn 
Tbe AcbiHes was so veE ma ntwiii ed tkii «Ue her gpiiiB were thus 
warailf plied, the loM4ai bosd her MMMBled inilf to fro 
4nd tucn^-tnD womde^ 

ibnin^ foon iffiiwl hs dMM^ei^ Bcv AAnnl (iHnwinb 
Loid) Rtuhiny ho wteJ hii boudi Ciflm BnnogttMi's 

ndpioceedediiiher tothebosilMBdBmft Hsvre deGnce* Tint 
eerrice being completed, the Acbilks was appomted to form one 
of the squadron of observation, under C ommodore Duif, who was 
employed to watch the moTeiiieiits of the French armament col- 
lected in the Morbihan. During this service, while endeavouring to 
get poisesaon of some of the enemrs vessels, which had takcD 
teiuge in a small bay oa. the coast of Bretagne, the zeal o£ bet 
CapCaiii and the ignorsnoe of the French pilot nn the Achilles on a 
sunken ro€k with such force, that the utmoet ezeitk>os of tbe whole 
afaiprt oompaay were mceanndj enplojed to keep her afloat^ and 
Snr Edwaid Hawke fiwnd it neceasaiy to despatch her to FlTiiMmth 
mder tbe charge of two of his fiigites. UVUIe detabed at that port 
m making good ber damages. Captain Barrington loat ihe oppor- 
tunity of sharing in Sir Edward's important victory in Quiberon bay 
on tile 20th of November, 1759. 

In 1 760 the Acliilles formed one of a small squiiclron sent under 
the orders of Commodore BjTon to destroy the fortirtcations of 
Louiabiiig. This aeryice being completed. Captain Barrington re> 
turoed fiom America in time to }<jm the expedition under Commo- 
dore Keppel i^iiunat Belle Isle. The naval fiwrce consisted of ten 
ships of the line and sevenl fiigstes, Ac. The tioopa ammmted 
to ten thousand men under the command of Genenl Stadbdm 
Hodgson. 

This enterprise had been projected hi fhe preceding year to 
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operate as a divenioii in favour of the allied army under Prince 
Ferdinand, in Germany, for which olject most ai the nffmaaU had 
even then been assembled in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. At 
length the whole safled from St. Helen's on the 29tfa of March, and 
appeared off Belle Ide on the 7tfa of ApriL The ganison did not ex- 
ceed three thousand men, but they were commanded by the Chevafier 
de St. Croix, a very able and gallant soldier, who having been 
apprized of the intended attack made the most judicious disposition 
of his binall force for defendinf^ the island. On the 8th a strong 
division of the troops was landed in the bay of Palais under cover 
of the guns of the Achilles and Dragon, whose heavy fire cleared the 
beach and prevented the advance of the enemy who were strongly 
posted on the heights beyond. The regiments havii^ formed^ made 
a Tigoious e£fort to drive the French from their position, but St 
Croix leceiTed them so wannly, that after a bloody contest they 
were repidsed with great slaughter, and compelled to xeimbaik with 
the loss of five hundred men. 

Ha^g carefully reconnoitred the coast for a more advantageous 
point of attack, the troops on the 22iid lamU d oiicu more, and with 
better success. Though warmly opposed tliey made t^ood tlieir 
landing and drove the French from their positions, and d St. 
Croix to fall back upon Palais. The place was now regularly in- 
vested, and a general assault being made on the French redoubts, 
the English tro(^ guned possession of the town, but its citadel, the 
Work of Vauban, was still obstinately defended by the Chevalier 
Untfl the 8th of June, when a practicable breach having been made, 
and supplies feiling in the ganison, he obtained veiy favourable 
terms of ci^itulation, and marched out with the honours of war. 
Ciqptain Banington's active services in this affair added much to his 
reputation, and being sent to England vdth the naval despatches, he 
was very graciously received by his Sovereign, from whom he received 
the customary jiresent of five hundred pounds on the occasion. 

In 1768 he was appointed to command the Venus, a fine frigate of 
ihirty-fiix guns, for the purpose of introducing into the Royal navy 
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Prince Henry Fredtrrick Lfuke of C^L'z:'^i^ -^iz, tw^aty^ 
thiri Tear, wfao was placed vsndtr his charge as a Midshipman, 
acd acc-ompanied Lhn to the Mtdnerraneaii- After tome months 
empkijed oo tbsA scation thej muxned to Fj^gknd, wben C aptam 
Bcrrington was ifirected to vedfn the mwnwnd of the Venus to his 
UofA H'l^bBtm mik the nnk of Post CapCain. After a short 
inleffaithePrii i c B iiMi Mth gM l iiMiiltetiieiMkrfBearAdBBi^ 

M Mi djitMii, id tficy MBed faithwilh Id IJA^a. TWiifid^ 
with wUch fail Bojal^^MK was thMnind to ^nakofaflaf- 

flffioer,tfaoii^ iMHih i nfJ by the c g a mpte of othar loyal penonages, 
was wiaety distouliiioed in die esse of hk present Majesty, who, as 

it is wt^ &1I0WT1, served his r^ll iiii^w ^ a Midshipman in active 
emplo)Toent, ajid when he came to pass the required exammation 
belore tiiree senior officers at the Na^y Board, he proved to liiein 
the adfantages he had thus acquired from a practical knowledge of 
his profession; nor was His Majesty raised to the hi^est station in 
the Aoyal Naijwitil be httd pafiseted Us Mq^wrateoe with tlie 
duties of the serenl n&ks of the pnrfMn throq(^ wfakh he w» 
gndnsllf advmoed. 

On the diipote with Grows of idiliTOtotiie poMM 
at the FaUand klndi»m 1771^ CaptHn Bwiii^^ nosifed «he 
QonnMUid of the Aflbioii sewuty-fcuF. He was soon after ajpfmiilBi 
one of the Colonels of Marine^. lu 1772 lu cruizt-d in the Channd 
with Adnural Spry, and in the following year was one of the shipi 
reviL\std bv the Kiiit: at Siiitliead- In the vear 1777 he obtaiiitd 
the command of the i^hnce of Wales, and in the following ^ria^ 
being raised to the rank of Rear Admiral the White, he sailed for 
the West Indies as Commaodor in Chief on the Leeward idai^ 
ttatioB. Hortiliiiea with F^am enmad» and IL de Bom^ 
feosived al lfaftiDH|Qis secrat wilBil^gspoo fipon Fnmoe^ bcfait Bm^ 
img^ was appffiied of the war« tihe Unqom laipriaed IKniiM^ 
wfakhidaiidsanieDdendoDthe7ihof Septente. Upon leocifiiv 
mtdljgencerftlniiiiiaiqpec^ 
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irilfamil uufenidioiis fropi liome^ prepand fiur active op9l«tM»B» and 
being jdaeA by Commodoie Hotham with a veiiifoioenieiit of ftw 
ifaipfl« and fiva fhonasnd troops under tba oammand of Geneiali 
Ifeadowil, Pveacfott; and Sir H. CaMer.ibey aaikd on ibelOtb of 
Itocember from Baibodoes to reduce the island of St Lnoia. Having 
reached the anchorage of the Cul du Sac on the 12th, half the troopa 
were landed immediately, and their proceedings were conducted ^vith 
such promptitude that the whole force was on shore the following 
moriiinar. The cordial zeal which the commanders thus displayed 
found its immediate reward, for the troops were scarcely landed when 
the French fleet of twelve ships of the line, under the Comte 
I>£8tauig, with nin^ thouaand troops on board, i^vpeaied in the 
ofiiog, far ibe pmpoifr ool oidy of relieving the gairison of St 
i«ci% but to dMtray at «ne blow tba whole of the fiiitiah disposable 
fame m die West ladm^ which was then assembled at this point 
It bdng now late in the day, M. iyEBtaiB|& conadoua of the superi- 
ority of his foroe, resolved to defer Ids attack tiH the following morn- 
ing. Tliis delay was highly important to the English forces, who 
having at their first landing carried all the defences of the Carenage, 
the whole of the troops were enabled to intrench themselves and 
prepare for the attack of the large force which M. D'Estaing 
had brought againtl^ thm. The Admiral on his part, who on 
^rst ai^peamnev of the hostile fleet had pbced hisi ahips with 
graaft judgemsnt to oppose ibdr attempt U> evtsf • the. Cui de 
Sae, employed the interval bn ^\^lusbing every supply- sod co* 
■ opeialMjn wWi| foidd ha gmm to hia coDeagiwa on Aon, T!i» 
tiansporta were waiped ml» the bay: be andhesed bis fifs^ line of 
hatde sh^ in dose Kae imss ilm entssnee, bringing the whole of 
their broadsides to bear upon the enemy on their approa^ The 
Isis of fiity guns, being the smalleal s]u|), was placed to windward at 
one extremity of the line, inclining into tlie bay, wliile the gallant 
Admiral himself, in the ftrince of Wtdes of seventy-four guns, took 
t|ie post of honour next the enemy. The Ungates flanked the passage 
betwam tbt Isis avsi the sb^ie, to prevent say of their opponents 
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from forcing a way past them. Thus prepared they awaited the 
advance of the French Admiial, who with ten sail of the line bore 
down to the attack about noon on the foDowmg day; poimng in a 
heavy cannonade^ but with HtHe injuiy to the British Hue, which 
leturned his fiie wilh such poweffbl effect, that after a short trial of 
his strength the French Admiral drew off his squadron and 1ay4o in 
the offing, employed in repairing their damages. At half past four 
he bore down a second time to the attack. His fire was still un- 
availing. Barrington's floating line of battery was impregnable ; no 
French ship ventured the attempt to break it. The steady fire of 
the British ships, now accustomed to their aim, made every shot tell, 
and M. IVEstaing, heartily chagrined at the failure of this second 
effort, drew off his ships in considerable disorder after a warm and 
determined attack. The following day tiie French appeared by 
their movements to be meditating a renewal of the action, but at 
leogth having anchored off Gros islet, they hndedalaige body oftheir 
troops during the night, and made a desperate attack on the positioii 
of Brigadier General Meadows, at the Carenage, whose division 
rivalling the intrepid spirit of their allies afloat, repulsed the French 
in tliree successive assaults vnth great braver>% and pursiiing their 
advantage, put them to the rout wth the loss of upwards of a thou- 
sand men. Meanwhile the English Admiral erected batteries on 
shore, and concentrated his force to repel any ftirther attempt from 
the French ships ; but M. D'Estaing having now abandoned all hope 
of suceen either by land or sea* withdrew to Martinique, and the 
French Governor of St Lucia thus deprived of hia expected succour, 
ftiirendered the island to the British commanders. 

The disappointment of the French Admiral upon the Mure of 
these repeated attempts to annihilate the whole British force by a 
single coup, may be estimated not only by the immediate loss of the 
island, tlms U iu inj? our squadron to act on the offensive ag.uiist 
their other possessions, but by the ruin of the whole British com- 
merce in those seas had he succeeded. So certain was the evpec- 
tation of his success, that numerous privateers^ both French and 
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American, had joined his llect and hovered upon his wake in hopes 
of sharing the plmider of the defenceless English traders. 

Admiral Byron having arrived with several fresh ships fi oni A nn rica 
he as the senior officer assumed the chief command, and Mr. £ar- 
rington joined him off St. Lucia in Januar} , 1 779, removing his flag 
into the Isis; but on the reappeaxBnce of M. D'Estaing, who was 
now considerably idnforced, he rehoisted his flag on board the 
AcbOks with the hope of sharing in a general action. 

The French Rear Admiral La Motte Piquet having joined M. 
D^Estaing, his fleet now amounted to thirty ships with which he 
proceeded to the reduction of Granada. On receiving inteOigenoe 
of this, Admiral Byron with twenty-one sail of the line pursued him 
thither, but with his usual ill fortune, battled by contrary winds and 
every sort of embarrassuitnt, of which false intelh'gence was of all 
the most vexatious, he at length got siirht of him off Granada, just 
as tliat Island had surrendered. D'Estaing instantly got his fleet 
imder weigh and made all sail from him, anxiously avoiding an action 
which the English Adnural, knowing the value of a decisive engage^ 
m^it, as eagerly sought. The pursmt was vain: his headmost ships 
abne got a breeze which soon earned them dose up with the 
French rear, with which th^ were soon hoUf engag^, whOe the 
unfortunate Byron lay becahned with the rest of his fleet He strove 
every nerve to come to the support of his van. The enemy carried 
off the breeze, but made no effort to take with them our crippled 
ships, which having borne tlie brunt of the engagement, were so 
disabled, that nothing saved them but the anxiety of the French 
Admiral to avoid a general action. The Achilles was one of the 
ships thus engaged; she lost seventy-two men killed and wounded, 
and among the latter was the brave Admiral himself, thou^ slightly, 
and the ship had suff(»ed so much damage that shortly after, with 
Admiral Byron'b consent, he proceeded to England. 

Early in the year 1780, Admiral Baningbm again hoiafced his flag^ 
as second in command of the Channel fleet; and, on the death of 
Sir Charles Hardy soon after, the Earl of Sandwich offered him the 
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T'la; .c»"^T. v'jui::! Ji:K>t;.j.j"-ri i:.-" uj£ mzii :c Hjt Xzt^l. m 

^jaaitjct »ii reiB^ Asaooe f^-nl si vindi we 

for dtfrrrrtf tfce eongmpd. And ve^bdlygnek 
tiee to the AdzBoaKi own aeeonat of oe 




If J dear Brcxaer, Li^i. Iiqr«l» iTia 

Encloted I md joa a c oB fW Mtio o betireai Liad S md wi A 
end me yesteidsf , he ksnng sent far ne to take the 
wlucfa f iunne Rftued. I unfa hit opiiDOD hsd wdgfat, but I fear liy 

hi* Lordfehip's answer he will prevent it if possible. The conveR*- 
tjon j- liyj Vjti^ (or me to copy. You maj' send it to the Kshop, 
biU itoth of )'ou U; secret. 1 go to Portsmouth to-morrow. 

Yom's ever affectionately. 
The Vifcount Banrngton. Samuel Rammhhgd^. 

" After waiting at h» house about an hom* Lord Sandwich aimed. 

I told him it would ill beconit rnc 10 deceive His Majest^• after the 
high opinion he had pleased to ( ntortain of rae; that 1 had oftm told 
him that few pr-oplp knew themsL-lve^, but that I km-w Mi\>L'lf most 
thoroughly, and that 1 was by no means equal to so arduous a task; 
that I well knew the honour attending the command of the Grand 
Flaet, M likewiie tha piofitg arising from tt» and I would plainly 
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amfeflB to lus Lordship, that for a man of my lank mBfc, 
was but small; that his answer would be my wants were few; that 
the sen-ice of my King and Countr}- was the greatest object of my 
life, myself the least. He used many persuasive arguments with me 
to accept the command, assuring: me that he would make it as agree- 
able as possible, teUing me that I should not find the difficulty of 
foreign service, and for the first time seemed to feel for my sufferings 
when in the West Indies, which I told him again were such, that 
had not Mr. Byron taken the command, I was certain I never should 
hove seen En^^and again. That whatever flattenng things his 
Lordshqp might please to aay; yet he could not feel for me ; I must 
feel for myself, and I should look upon myself as a tnitor to under- 
take what I was unequal to ; that my great anidely of miiid with 
such a chaise would never admit of any rest, and would kill me in a 
fortnight. He said I ought to sacrifice something to my comitry ; 
I replied 1 ba<l been doing so ever since I had been in the service, 
that I had often done so against the enemy at the risk of my life, 
that I was ready to do so a^in, but after what I had said I was sure 
that my country would not be so ui^ust to an honest and feithful 
Berrant as to desire me to tear out my own entrails. I then begged 
kttve to offer an opinion to his hoitddsip on this subject, though I 
feared it would by no mesns he agreeable to hinit however it was 
my duty as an honest servant of the Public to wish he would look 
entirely to his King and Countiy, and to bring forth the man Ihst 
could serve it best ; that he must forget aU that had passed, and all 
party, and call upon Admiral Keppel, who I had long served under, 
and whose naval abilities 1 had lung experienced. That he was not 
only a pleasant man to serv e under, but his decisions on all occasions 
of the utmost importance, were ( xcc llcnt, quick, and clear. That in 
all our service together there never was a No between us. That 
with him I could serve my Country indeed, and I flattered myself 
that vrith such a second who had long lived in the most intimate 
footing of friendship with him, he might open his mind and take off 
a great deal of batiien from hi* own shoulders." 
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iicc, T»t i>^£> peonp voj =flBBf|*K«e proposal J^am Losl 
^ iaos to &Kf<» Isasf $csn£ a kooe of its adopdon. 

Tzji ^J':x:ZLj£jj^ ]^'r~ .: Lui :z3©EpzT^3C*Zy afemrn bv the 

repT^aastce to tiac a..'o:^:zi^r:i. I: sbxLid erir be remembered 
that an ot^')?r is tbe serrsct of iBS KING, ffis best exertioiis 
doe to fas COt'XTRT. caZcd to serve, he is not to balance 

lii opioMD iif the ■■irttt (thnmi^ vhoM dot cd it Mde) witk 
i p >« j i — yatf^iw^ Aad if cfcr he is dfapoaed to 
l^iftf,lethiMiActiipi»d^pIlatPLJMwVwflytohiiBqyal. 
Kafter WiDtaH the Tfaiid:'' When yoorMi^esty wants vjae^^ 
I here no to dnneT 

Upon the appointment of Lord Keppel to preside at the Admiralty 
fn 17^-2, friend Admiral B ^rnngton was immediately recalled 
into &^rn^ce, and hoistc-d his flan n I. ard the Britannia, under Lord 
Howe. Being detached soon alter with twelve ships of the line to 
intercept two small squadrons at Brest, destined for the East and 
Weftt Indies, he had the good fortune to M in with the first of these, 
md the F^gaie of serenty-lirar gpns and the Actiamiaire of szt^ 
(bar gttnf « with ten of their oonToj, were taken in the chase. On 
fetufiung from tins service^ he v^oined Loid Howe md proceeded 
with the fleet to the lelief of Gibcdtw. In the iQi^t cncoonter with 
(he eombined fleets of France and Spain, the Biitannia loat twenfj 
of her men. On the expected rupture with the Court of Spain m 
1790, he hoisted his flag fur the last tune on board the Royal George, 
but the differences being soon adjusted it was never afterwards 
unfurled. Inl794, he was advanced to he AduuraJi of the W hite. In 
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1799, he succeeded Earl Howe as GcDora] of Marines, but this dis- 
tmction he had not oiyojed twdve maaUm wheo he died at Bath 
in the month d Angoal^ 1800. Hn TODahii are mtond In tibe 
ehmch ci Shimnham, Beifo, when the flag of the St Fkirentine 
is nupended over his tomh. 

Few men have eigoyed a larger share of popularity m the Royal 
Navy, or have been surrounded vrith a circle of more attached friends 
than Adjuiral Barrino^on. His house was tlu rondczvous of the 
most distinguished of his brother officers, to w hom, as a bachelor, 
his ample income aiibrded a Uberal hospitality, while he still made a 
large reserve for those private bounties which passed silently into 
the hands of many who never knew the penon of their bene&ctor. 
Our yonthM memoiy, fiuoaihar with the woitby Adminfa domestic 
habits, places hnn still befinens with an air and manner in which the 
good bleeding of his fiunfly was h^fi^ blended with the chamcter* 
istie UuntnesB of a sea offleer. He wove the Cnmberiaad cocked 
hat, and laced waistcoat of the olden time. His featursa, adnurably 
recorded by the historic pencil of Reynolds, are shewn in the annexed 
engraving from one of the fine>t portraits that ever came from Sir 
Joshua's hand. This wai> presented to the Gallery by his brother. 
Bishop Barrington, whose liberality in this instance was but an 
emanation from that constitutional generosity which circulated with 
iiTiyKfttf*^ vigour for almost a century, and as it flowed from the heart, 
WM not bounded even by the piincely revenues of the See of 
Durham. 
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£DveATtoif, ivilihimt winch genhu slumbers and eneigy i» vaupt, 
has been more miequally bestowed on naval men than on thops 
perhaps of any other liberal profession. It is an old majdm, istuh 
finned by the expeiience of our best modem oommanders^ that 

unless a youth enters the Royal Navy at an early age he very rarely 
attains the peciiluir (iiialifi( ations which are necessar}' to unite the 
skilful seaman with the accomplished officer. Those who have been 
detained on shore to receive all the advantages of a public educa- 
tion have not often risen to eminence^ and this seems to prove that 
.the preference thus given to learning was injurious to the profes- 
jnopal knowledge which they thus tardily sov^ht To remedy tho 
opposite evils of defectire education on the one hand, and of piao- 
;tical seamanship on the other, the Naval Academy of Portsmouth 
was founded; aild although more sangume ezpectatbus wete «fc 
Arst formed than its limited influence probably warranted, there can 
be no doubt that many accomphshed young officers have been 
gained to the service through that Institution, which at least raised 
the standard of examination hi nautical mathematics, as a necessary 
qualification for a commission. But whatever may be the advan- 
tages which oay tuch establishmmt can furnish, they must always 
lie considered as only introductory to that general fund of luaeiiil 
knowledge ffbkik these and other aspirants &r noival JioDoms must 
stiU gain for therasdves by pnvate study ^/iterliby^ to SOS. IVhile 
Jlny n^g^ect no department of maritime science, their view nmst be 
#itended to a fiv wider horizon, if they expect to rise to high repup 
iatiott in the Navy; and the example of the distii^piiisfaed officer 
whose name stands at tiie head of this memoir, will encourage them 
to imitate tiiat sedulous improvement of his o\vi\ unassisted dailitieSy 
jdMch constitutes indeed the essence of educatunu 
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In the ordinary use of this word. Lord Collingwood may be said 
to liave been uneducated ; for he was taken from school while yet a 
child, to grapple with the rougher lessons of seamanship on its own 
dement; so that he had to perform almost the whole work of self- 
iostraction after he attained to nuinhood, and thongh he laboured 
diligently m the intennediate years to secure such infonnation as 
opportunity offered amidst the haraasmg occupations of a pecnliaily 
active service, the orthography of hts letters written even when lie 
had attained the rank of Captain, shews how much yet remained to 
be done, and how completely his persevering industry enabled him 
to overcome these defects, and gain an admirable style for himself. 
The writer of this memoir in early life hud opportunities of witnessing 
the zeal w ith which this nidefatigable man applied himself, previously 
to the war of 17U3, to the acquisition of general knowledge, lie 
gathered with unwearied industry from books, firom conversation, 
and firom personal obsmation, every species of informatioo wbich 
bore upon his own profession. By reading the best English anthois» 
and studying their modes of expresnon, he not only enriched fau 
mind with other men's wisdom, but &mi]iaiized his pen with their 
phraseology, and thus acqiured that correctness and facility of com- 
position which gave so iiiucli grace to his ordinary letters, and 
excited at once the surprise and admiration of his correspondents. 
Tlie volmne of his lettei-s, lately published by his son-in-law, not 
only affords very gratifying specimens of this epistolary talent, but 
further shews the sound judgement and enlightened views with 
which a fioniliar acquaintance with the political interests of his 
own oountiy, enabled him to watch the wayward pohcy of other 
nations. 

But we must hasten to our subject; and if honourable descent 
may justly add to our estimation of a brave officer, he of whom we 
are now to speak mi^t claim high kindred among his ancestors ; fat 
his great grandfather was the son of Ralph ColUngwood of Ditch- 

bouiue, Northunibei land, svho married with the niece of Anthony 
Earl of Kent, seventh in descent from Joan Plantagenet, who was 
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JsnmdpdMighter <tf King Edward the firsts and wife to Edward the 
Black Ihinoe. This Ralph CoUingwood lost his estate in Durham 
by his loyally to King Charles the first; and in after time his 
descendaint; Geoige CoUingwood of Esfington, having taken arms 
in the cause of the exiled fiunfly^ was made prisoner whfle fighting 
by the ade of the Lord Derwentwater, and shared his fate on the 
scaffold in 1715. 

In the old ballad of " Denvcnt water's last Good Mght " the Earl 
is made to address his fellow sufferer in the followiug stanza ; 

** And 6ie tliee wdl, CSeoige CoUragnood! 

" Since 6te Iim ]mt ub down, 
" If thou and I hnre lost oar lives, 

Kii^ Janin hw kit hi« crown r 

Greenwich Hospital owes much to that gallant Earl^ who was won 
by the tears of his lady> and the artifices of his confessor, to embark 
in the rebellion against his own better judgement. His ample estates, 

now yielding 40,000. per annum, being forfeited to the Crown, 
became the rich dower of this noble Institution. 

The junior branch of tlie frumly, iioni which Lord CoUingwood 
sprung;, was reduced to very narrow circumstances. His father 
settled in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and by his marriage with Milcah, 
daqghtor of Reginald Dobson of Banvess, Westmorland, had three 
sons and as'many daughters ; of whom Cuthbert, the eldest son, was 
bom on the 26tli of September, 1750. He was put for education 
to the free school of that town, and' the present Lord Eldon well 
remembers Cuddy CoUingwood as a pretty Httle gentle boy, first 
becoming his sdiool-fellow there; How long he ronmned is not 
known, but at the early age of eleven he was sent to sea with hfe 
maternal uucle, the late Adniiitil llichaid Brathwaite, who then 
commanded the Shannon. No youngster we believe ever exchanfred 
the tenderness of a mother's protertion (and what tendenir ss more 
pure and constant?) for the rough usage of a cockpit, without heart- 
felt sorrow. CoUingwood used to relate of himself, that soon after 
he joined tfae ddp, -the first lieutenant found him' weej^&ig over his 
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forlorn condition, and addressed him in terras of such unexpected 
kindness, that in the simplicity of his heart he led the good natuiied 
oflScer to his chesty and offered him a share of the cake which ma>- 
temal fondness had added to his hun^le outfit. Captain Bmtiip 
^nUt/ets kindnm gfliMii, of which we had manyyeaniAer penonal 
^kntmlDd^ smoothed the rqgged ^itiei of the yoong aukn; who 
perved.wvenl ]Wi imder his oonmumd. He was next placed with 
the hrf» Adnuiai Roddanv who bora a high reputatbn as a sea 
officer. In 1774 he sailed with Admiral Grayes for Boston, where 
he was employed on shore ni con \ eying suppUes to the King's 
troops, and received his first commission as lieutenant on the day of 
their defeat at Bunker's hill. In 1776 he proceeded to Jamaica as 
lieutenant of the Hornet sloop : there he had the good fortune to 
meet Horatio Nelson (with whom he was already acquamted), thra 
lieutenaat of the Lowestoffe firigate, commanded by Ciq^tatn Locker i 
and it was owing to the high opinion which that e ine el lent officer 
had foRned of Nehon^ that on his piomotioa soon after to connnaad 
the Badgw sloop of wair, Collhigwood was recdved as his socoessor 
mto the Lowestoflfe. Therethemeritsofthelatter became so well 
Imomi and acknowledged, that his subsequent promotion proceeded 
almost as quickly as that of his illustrious friend, who in 1779 
being made post into the Hinchinbrooke, Collingwood succeeded to 
the command of the Badger, and finally attained the rank ol Post 
Captain by following him into that frigate when Nelson was preferred 
to <v larger ship in 1780. A rash and ill contrived expedition to' the 
Spanish M9in had been undertaken in the spring of that year, fay 
winch it-was dcsi|pied to pass into the Bacific Ocean by the riveit 
San Jnan and the kkea' of Nicaragua and Leon. The nav^gatian 
was rendered dangerooi by nomeroas rocks and nfUds, and the 
dhnate so deadly, thai; Nelson, abeady tainted with the pievaiHiy 
fever, was compelled to return to England for recovery. Coffing* 
wood's more vigorous constitution enabled him to resist repeated 
attacks of that fatal distemper which in four months destroyed one 
hundred and eighty of the two hundred men wh9 composed h» 
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crew : aliiiost all the troops perished ; and the whole of the seamen 
having ^ed on board the transports^ several of them foimderediat 
thdr 4itu^ra. From this dismal Boene Captain C9Uingwood yfaa 
nUeved in tlie antimm of that year; and, being appointed to the 
Peficati of -twenty-four gmia, she ivaa soon after wrecked on the 
Morant Keya, he and faia crew piovidentially Bsving themselyes on 
a kw, 8an4y island, where they subsisted with the utmoet difficulty' 
raitO a frigate Was sent to thdr relief. 

His next appointrticnt was to tlie Sampson, of sixty-four guns; 
which being paid oil at the Peace of 1783, he was commissioned to 
tiip Mediator frigate, and served in her until 1786 in the West 
Indies : .his friend Nelson, in command of the Boreas, being employed 
on the same station ; his brother. Captain Wilfred CoUingwood, at this 
tiaae commanded the Rattler sloop : and these three active officers 
supported each other in seizing the American yesseb, which, in defi- 
ance of the tresfy, and in oonnivance witih die English ptantera, 
carried on an iDidt trade with our cdonists. In one of Nelson'a 
letters to his friend Captain Locker, written in Bfarcfa, MSB, he de- 
scribes these proceedings at length, and the threats of arrest and 
prosecution with which they were visited : these, however, tliey 
succci>aliiily resisted, though imsupported by the local Government. 
The anxiety and labour which they had to encounter proved fatal 
to CoUingwood's brother, whose death was annoimced to him by 
Nelson witii an eloquence of friendship quite worthy of his affec- 
tionate heiort 

Haring once more returned to hia native land, CoDingwood 
davoted himself with the utmost dil^^mce to the cullivation of lus- 
niind,' occupying himself with those peaceful aTOcations, of which 
habitnal veadmg, and judicious observation and enquiry, proved thO' 
most important to his future fiEune. 

On the prospect of hostiUties \vith Spain in 1790, he was sent 
again to the West Indies, in conmiand of the Mermaid; but being 
restored to his home in the following year, he shortly after married 
Sanh» the daugtder of John Erasmus BUu^hett, Esq, of Neweaatlc' 
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tie ^xed res abode 31 Mo?p(th ; box ths quiet rietreat did not long 
r*rrrjirr. tmiii*t7irtpetl th*- £a£al v^-oocc; ot' :h-e Frenrh Revo- 
luijfja; 2LzA tipoo the dariaraxkua of bosdlhies m 1793, be was 
mp^/ r.'jA Capt^ of the Bwflnu^ «f nmetr^cigiit gmHy boniiig the 
flag oif B^ar-AdncnU Ikmjn, m amt ci iIk CkouMl fleet, ondertfae 
coouuiihI I^wd HiflMe; ml in 179^ dbmd io tlie ntm^piBiit 
actkn iridi tike Ficndi <^ Uali^ IW Bnfleiir cne of the 
thips prontfaieDtlv engaged oq the 29di of M^; and, od tlie lal of 

\us and was snns of his Captain; the first Lieu- 

tenant was wounded bv tiit; ^aaie shot ; ** when (as Co]lin?w(X)d 
Stat* 1 ill one of his letters) I thoiisrht I inaiair way of being left 
on dfcck hv mvMilf. . . . .S<x>n after, the men called from the forecastle 
that their antagonist was sinking, and gaYe three cheers : i>he was on 
her broadside, and dismasted, but in an instant was clouded with 
smoke," [and did not auk.] He addi^ " aU the ships in our neighbour- 
hood weie dinioited, and an taken, eieept the French Adm^^ 
wasdriren ont oftfaelme bf Lord Howe, and saved hnnsdffajfl^ht* 
To htt infinite soipriae and mottificatkin, CoDiugwood finind fann* 
self omitted m the dutribotion of Tewaids. Hib Admiral was created 
a Baronet; and the followmg letter from hun, ^ve a beooming 
testimony to his CapUuu'b conduct. 

** My dear Sir, Cowes, l Ith October, 1794. 

I write you this letter that I may not lose the satisfaction 1 
always feel, in doing justice to the merits of a friend of youra, which 
I haidly do, in saying that I do not know a more bnnre, Ci|ial)le;,'or 
a better ofllcer in all respects, than Captain CoUingwood. I think 
him a very fine character; and I told Lord Chalham when be was 
at Portsmouth, that if ever he had to look for a first Captain to a 
Commander-in-chief, I hoped he would remember that I pledged 
myself he could not find a better llian oor firiend CoBingwood: 

Yours &c. 

To Adiiural Koddam." George Bowyer. 
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From tlie B.irrteur he removed to the Hector, and thence to the 
Excellent, of seventy-four guns, in which sliip he proceeded to the 
Mediterrane£m ; where, after a long and wearisome blockade of 
Toulon, the progress of political events led to the batde off St. Vin- 
cent on the 14th of Febmaiy, 1797. The ExoeUent got early into 
action with El Salvador del Hondo, of one hundred and twdve 
gunfl. *' When we began [said Collingwood in a letter to his wife] 
we were not further firom her than the leqgth of our gazden ; her 
colours soon came down, and her fire ceased ; I haOed, and adLcd if 
they had struck ; and understanding by signs made by a man near the 
colours that they had, I left her and engaged the next ship, the San 
Isidro, of seventy-four gims, so close alonirside, that a man might 
jump from one to the other. Our lire carried all before it, and m 
ten minutes she hauled down her colours ; but I had been deceived 
once, and I made this fiellow hoist English colours before I left Yam, 
and the Adnuialj on my signal, ordered the Lively to take possession 
ofher." 

The Ciqptain, of seventy-fiour guns, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Nelson, was at ;that time, much pressed by the fire of 
these and other ships; and the Excellent having afforded him thn 

important relief, passed ou to engage the Santis^inia, Trhiidad, of 
one hundred and thirty-two guns, which was at the same time 
hea\ily cannonaded by several others of the British line, from which . 
she escaped with great, difficulty. 

After the action was over. Nelson, who had shifted into the Irre- 
sistible, in the warmth of his . heart sent CoUingwood the following 
lettef • . . 

" My dearest Friend, ImtbtiUc^ isth Y€btmxj* 1797. 

* A friend m need is a friend indeed' was never more truly 
verified than by your most noble and gallant conduct yesterday, in 

sparing the Captain from luilher loss, — aud 1 beg, botit as a public 
offijcer and a friend, you will accept my most sincere thanks. I have 
not tailed. by letter to tiie Admiral to represent the eminent services 
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of the Excellent. Tell me how you are, and what are your disasters. 
I cannot tell you much of the Captain's, except by note from Capt^n 
Miller at two this DKNniiiig ; — about sixty killed and wounded. We 
flhallaieet at Lagos: Inifc I could not coDie near ymi|,«ithoiitaniriiig 
yon hpw sensible I am of year assistanee In nearly a oitical sitUBlisii. 

Believe me ever your most affectionate 

Horatio Nslson . 

To Captain Collingwood.** 

• To the suq)rize of every one. Sir John Jenis, in his public 
despatch, made no mention of the distinguished conduct either of 
Nelson or Collinp^wood ; and this was but imperfectly compensated 
by the following paragraph of his private letter to Earl Spencer, who 
iSltm fvesided at the Admiralty : " Commodore Nelson contiibuted 
very nmch to the honour of the day» as did Captain CoUingwoad/ 
When th^ desprtdiea wore acknowledged ^oas hom^ lihe AdauBsl 
(then cieated Esri of St Vmcent) communicated to CoDinginMBd 
that heivas to reeeiTe a medal in oqmmoii the other Captaina 
who were oigaged m the action ; upon wfaibh he replied, with great 
feeling and firmness, " I cannot accept it, while that for the Ist of 
June, 1794, is withheld. I was then impro|>erly passed over; and 
to receive such a distinction now, would be to acknowledge the 
propriety of that iiijustice.'* To this the Earl replied, " that is pre- 
cisely tiie answer which I expected to receive from you." The two 
medals were aftnrwards s^t to him together, with a handsome note 
|nw Loid Spmer, wfaicb entiiiely relieved h^ 

After the mntmy in the fleet at Spithead was appeased, the mm 
msubordinate spirit broke foith among tibe ships at Cadiz ; but it 
was at once cfafiAed by v&j strong measures adopted by Loid 
8t. Yincent, who afterwawl s sent some of the intractable seamen to 
learn obLfiicncc on board the Excellent, saying, *' Collingwood wtSL 
knows how to bring them to order." He could not endure the ymjd 
mutiny : when one of his officers spoke of certain conduct as mu- 
tinous, be exdaimed, ** what! mutiny in nuf ship2 thei^ it nnist b« 
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my fault, or the fault of my officers, and must be gravely enquired 
into." His constant policy was, if poB8U)le« to prevent the necessity 
of resorting to a court martial, or even punishnient, by his own 
anthoiHy ; and though he had too mach of the wisdom of eiqperi- 
ence to underrohie the unportanoe of suppoithig discipUne, he would 
leiort to afanoat any expedients, even such as were ludicrous, to 
evade the use of the laah on board his shqp. 

The seleetiim of Sk Horatio Nelson !n May, 1798, to command 
the detachment which followed the French expedition to Egypt, 
gave so much umln ai^e to his senior flag officers in the fleet, that 
great discuiilent was prrKluced, and tlic intercourse of the ships was 
restrained for a considerable time by <)rder of the Earl of St. Vincent. 
Even Collingwood heavily complained of this ; and when congratu* 
lating his happier colleagues who shared in the Battle of the Nile, 
deeply lamented that he was not of their number : though it could 
not reasonably he expected that the Admiral would part with all his 
best oflSoers from Cadis. The repairs of the Excellent not long after 
teqniredher to return to Engbmd; and at the dose of that year she 
reached Spithead, and Colfingwood enjoyed a few weeks repose with 
his family. Being promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, he hoisted 
his Hag in the Triumph, and joined the Mediterraiie.m fleet, then 
under Lord Keith, the Earl of St. Vincent being confined by illness 
at Gibraltar. While in Mahon, they missed an opportunity of inter- 
cepting the fiench fleet, which, uniting with the Spanish force at 
Cartagena, now amounted to forty sail of the line, and thence pro- 
ceeded throu{^ the Straits of Gibraltar, followed, though too late, 
by the British fleet, which had the mortification to arrive off Brest 
the day after the French had safely anchored fliere. Having shifted 
his flag to the Batfleur, Admirsl Collingwood was now enqiloyed in 
a long and anxious blockade of that port, until the close of 1800, 
when, after much hesitation and delay, he encouraged his wife to 
travel to PljTiiouth, where she arrived on the very day hr r( c( ived 
orders to ]iut to sea. Such was his inflexible sense of duty, that 
their meeting would have failed after all, but for his friend Nelson's 
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interposition. Collingwood put to sea at dawn next morning : and 
adverting to this in a letter to her father written soon after, he sai<^ 
" it was a blessing to me to see her, and my sweet child; it com- 
posed my romd, which before was greatly agitated." 

He continued to cruize off Brest until the Treaty of Amiens was 
concluded; and in Febmaiy, 1802, being at kngdi released from 
public service, he once more rejoined his bnafy, and devoted himself 
to his little garden and jdaidations on the beautifid banks of the 
Wansbeck. 

That sliurt and feverish Truce afforded him hut a liiiiitvd respite 
from the arduous duties of liis profession. The renewal of hostihties 
in May, 1803, called him once more from his family, little thuiking 
that they tlien parted for the last time. Having hoisted his flag in 
the Venerable, of seventy-four guns, he joined the fleet off Brest, 
under his old friend Admiral Comwidlis, who, on his approach, said, 
" here comes Collingwood, the last to leave, and the first to rejmn 
me." The blockade was now resumed more strictly than ever. 
Collingwood wore out his strength by incessant night watching, so 
anxious was he lest the enemy should pass him unobserved. In 
April, 1805, Admiral Comwallis being reheved by Lord Gardner in 
the chief command, Collingwood was soon after released from tlii<? 
long and pamlul duty, to co-operate in more active and impuiiaiii 
ser\ices, while watching tiie port of Cadiz, and the expected move- 
ments of the Frencli and Spanish fleets. 

The aspect of affairs at this time portended great events. The 
vigorous efforts made by Napoleon to concentrate an inunen^e force 
by sea and land, was viewed with no common anxiety by the British 
Government, and the utmost vigilance was necessary at this crisis. 
The sudden departure of the French fleet under M. ViDeneuve to 
the West Lidies, closely pursued by Lord Nelson, and his safe return 
into port, without being intercepted during that unexampled chase, 
only served to quicken the activity of the British blockading squad- 
rons. Cadiz, in the mean time, was watched by Acluiaul C ollmgwood, 
when his &iend Nelson suddenly arrived at Gibraltar, and sent him 
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notice that he would confer ivith him in person in a few days ; but 
such became faia anxiety to get to England with his fleet, in veadi- 
11688 for any event which might occur, that they passed each other 
during contrary winds, to the evident dissatisfiustion of CoUing- 
wood, with whom he could only exchange letters, expressing lus 
regret that he ** must postpone takin<T him by the hand again till 
October, when, if the Adimiaity pleased, and his healUi permitted, 
be sliouki resume the command,"* 

CoHingwood remained upon bis irksome and fatiguing station, at 
one time watching, with three ships only, no less than thirty-six of 
the enemy at Cadiz, who chased him almost through the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; and, upon theur turning back, followed them with the 
keenness of a blood-hound to their own port. At Iragth Nelson 
wrote to him on the 7th of September, saying, " he should be with 
him in a few days, and hoped he would continue second in com- 
mand ; informing him also, thi^ he was to have the Royal Sovereign 
to bear his flag." On the 28th of that month he arrived, and took 
a station sixteen or eighteen leagues west of Cadiz, lest the enemy 
should be informed of his approach ; he also took the precaution to 
send forward the Euryaliis to apprize him of tbis, and prevent any 
salute or hoisting of colours. At their first intcr\icw be communi- 
cated to Collingwood aU his Admiralty instructions without reserve, 
and afterwards sent him the key of his private box, desiring him to 
" telegrapli on all occasions without ceremony : we are one, and, I 
hope, ever shall be." On the 9th of October he writes hun the fol- 
lowmg letter, full of cordiality and confidence. 

" I send you Captain Blackwood's letter; and, as I hope the 
Weazle has joined, he will have five frigates and a brig: they 

surely cannot escape us. I wish we could get a fine day. I send 
you my plan of attack, as far as a man dare venture to guess at tbe 
very micertain })osition the enemy may be found in : — but, my dear 
friend, it is to place you perfectly at ea^e respecting my intentions, 
and to give full scope to your judgement for canying them into 
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efifect We em, my dear ColUngrvood, haoe no little jealommM : we 
have only one great object in view^^-that of aimihilating on eno- 
niies, and getting a (^orious peace for our countiy. No man has 
more confidence in another than I have m you : and no man inD 
render yomr services nuwe jusdoe than your very old finend. 

Nelson and Bbonts." 

Tliis plan of attack had Collinp^vood's perfect concurrence; it 
was his settled opinion that a great number of ships in one line was 
a positive disadvanta<ire, both in kjss oi' time and application of force, 
and he had intended to repeat it, when on an occasion, long subse- 
quent to Tiafidgar* he confidently expected a general action with the 
J enemy* 

l%e eveotftd moimng of the 2l8t of October at length anived; 
M. ViDenettve awaited the attack of Lord NeboQj having fivrmed 
the combmed fleet in a crescent to receive them. The British^ as » 
well known^ bene down in two parallel lines, the one led by Ndaon 
himself in the Victory, the other by Oolfingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign. The Commander-in-chief now made his last memorable 
telegraph : Collingwood, seeing the flags going up, observed some- 
what liastily, " I ^vish Nelson would make no more signals; we all 
know what we have to do but when he read the beautiful sentence 
" England expects every man will do his duty," he was charmed, 
and immediately communicated it to his crew. Seeing the Victory 
was settiiig studding-sails, CoUingwood did the same; and as the 
Boyal Sovereign outsailed the other ships of his Ibie, he was m 
action a quarter of an hour befi>re the Bdle Isle, then amile astern, 
conld come to his support Nelson had his eye on him; and, turn- 
ing to Hardy, he said, " see how that noble feUow, Colltngwood, 
takes his ship into action ; how I envy him :" while he, at the same 
moment, unconscious of the compliment, observed to his officers, 
** what would Nelson u:\\c to be here ?" Seeing le Foiigueux clung 
close to the stem of the Santa Anna, of one hundred and twelve 
guns, bearing the flag of Admiral Alava, which he had marked for 
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his antagonist, Collingwood desired his brave old Captain, Rother- 
ham, to steer for lier bowsprit: the French Captain, seeing this, 
backed his sails, and thiis afforded a passage for the Royal Sove- 
reign, who gave her whole broadside close into the Santa Anna 
as she passed under her stem, by which four hundred men were 
killed and wounded ; and having hauled up alongside, received the 
Spaniaid's tremendous fire, which made the Sovereign heel two 
streaks out of water in return for CoDingwood's salute. The Boyal 
So7ere^gn had to sustain the fire of three or four of the enemy, till 
it was taken off hj the BiitiBh sh^ which now came up, when the 
rival Admirals were left to single combat; and alter two hours haid 
fighting, Alava having fallen (as was then supposed mortally wound- 
ed), the Santa Anna struck her colours, just before the main and 
mizen-mast of tlie Royal Sovereign came down, after losing forty- 
seven killed, and ninety-four wounded, and being so disabled, as no 
longer to obey her helm. 

Meanwhile the Victory had suffered still more ; and bemg exposed 
to the fire of a crowd of ships, it was not till after Captain Hardy's 
second interview with Lord Nelson, as he lay wounded in the cock- 
pit, about half-past three, that he could send lieutenant Hill to infinm 
Admiral Collingwood of the event ; and when his Lordship exjuted, 
an hour after, he went hhnself on board the Royal Sovereign to ac- 
quaint the Admhal in person. We are the more particular in men- 
tioning these facts from the best authority, because, (owing doubtless 
to an inadvertence) in Collingwood's letters, he stated that *' Lord 
Nelson was wounded about the middle of the action, and sent an 
officer to me immediately with his last farewell, and soon after 
expired whereas he was wounded at half-past one, and expured at 
half-past four. This error gave rise to an impression that Admiral 
Collingwood exercised the chief command fi^om the time Nelson 
fell, though when Lieutena n t IfiU got alongside the Royal Sovereign* 
the last guns of Admiral I>umanoir, retreating after the defeat, were 
firing upon the Victory herseli^ as she lay disabled at the dose 
of that eventfol day. The command havmg now . devolved on 
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Admiral Collingwood, he removed his flag to the Euryalus, which 
took the disabled Royal Sovereign in tow, being then near the 
shoals of Trafalgar. At this time half our ships were greatly dis- 
abled, and most of their prizes dismasted : towards midnight the 
wind cncreased, and great fears were entertained for the whole. 
The foUowing day Admiral Collingwood issued his public thanks to 
the fleety and an order forag^oral thanksgiyii^ on board flie sMpn. 
A series of blowing weather ensued ; seyeFsl of the prizes were lost, 
and great difficulty was found in preserving some of the British. 
The French Adnural, Keigueleni came out with five ships from 
Cadiz, and covered his frigates while they recaptured the Santa 
Anna, and two others ; but he withdrew- on the English Adniu.iJ 
coUeeting part of his force to meet hiin ; who despairing of bringing 
off tlic Santissinia Tnnidad, now ordered her and some others to he 
scuttled, to the great mortification of the captors. Of the nineteen 
ships which had been taken, the result was as follows : 

1 burned ; 6 wrecked or ioundcred ; 
4 recaptured ; 4 destroyed ; 
4 sent to England as prizes. 

The Adnural being much encumbered with the wounded of the 

enemy, judiciously proposed to the Man|ms of Solana (the Capt^n- 
General ul Andalusia) to land lliem on parole till exchanged ; and 
h( , with a generosity worthy of the best times of Spain, offered the 
Uije (if his hospitals to our wounded countrymen, li tlieir Aduiiral 
would trust them under his care. Tliis was handsomely declined. 

When the Santa Anna struck. Admiral Alava lay wounded, and 
imconsdous'of what passed, being, as supposed, in a dying state. 
Thie oflicer who took possession brought back the sword of Riguefane* 
the first Captain, and that of the next in command : by some blunder 
one of thoe was ima^ned to be that of Alava, who remained on 
board the Santa Anna when she was recaptured, and carried safe 
into Cadiz, where he unexpectedly recovered. On hearing thfe, Col- 
hngwood demanded him ab lus prisoner; and though, on cxplaiuiiig 
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the facts, that claim appears to have been qxilte inadiniasibte, our 
Admiral seems still to have letained his mistaken opinion. 

Collizigwood liad some narrow escapes in the battle. He was 
" womukd in the leg, and had several hard thumps * as he wrote to 
his wife six months afterwards; but on this* and every other per- 
sonal point, excepting his lea^ng the lee division, his public despatch 
observed a very judicious sQence. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, on the very day of Nelson's 
arrival, M. Villeneuve received his Imperial master's orders to put 
to sea, and sweep the Mediterranean of the liritish trade, land at 
Naples the four thousand troops under General Contamin embarked 
on board the ships, and then proceed to Toulon ; but very shortly 
after sent Admiral Rosilly to supersede him, who reached Cadiz four 
days after their defeat. Villeneuve, who vnis a skilful officer, fou|^t 
the battle with great gallantry ; and the French and Spanish ships, 
which were inteimnigled in tiie line of battle, exhibited the utmost 
haimony of mutual support When the Bucentaur, bearing his flag, 
oppressed with numbers, finally struck to the Conqueror, of seventy- 
four guns. Lieutenant Atherley of the Marines, with only five men, 
boarded and took possession : Villeneuve and General Contamin 
immediately presented their swords, which tlie young officer with 
much deUcacy declined to receive, intimating that his Captain 
(Pellew) was the proper officer to accept them ; so, taking these 
officers into his little boat, he put off to go on board his ship, which 
meanwhile having passed on aphead, he finally d^osited than on 
board the tiars. When Napoleon, amidst his triumphs in Austria^ 
learnt the &,te of the combined fleet, his unjust wrath against ViUe- 
neuve was boundless: ** Je saurois bien apprendre mes amuraux 
fran^ats a vaincre!" said he, aDnding to the fate of our Byng. From 
this speech the unfortunate Villeneuve foreboded his own ; and 
while awaiting the Emperor's orders for his fiiture destination, after 
landing on his parole at Morlaix, lie was found dead in his bed, 
stnW) 'd in many places, probably by his own hand, 22d of April, 
l£iU6. The four ships of the line which had escaped irom Tiafeigar 
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nidi 1C» Dmniioir were soon ifts intenqptod by Sir Ridmd 
Stmhm, irith an equal fime itf the line and liirae fi%Mes; and^ 
after a smart adMMi^ ivere aR caaied nfe to E^ijland. 

The Britidi nation was not skyw in admowledging the services of 
those who finigfat at Tiafidgar : besides the earldom, and large pecu- 
m&T\ rrranU made to the family of the lamented Nelson, his brave 
colleague was raised to the dignit>- of Baron C jlliiigwood ot Calii- 
burnc and Hethpoole, NorthumberLiiifl, to which vms annexed a 
pension of of .£1000. to his Lady (if she simived him), and 

of ^oOO. each to his two daughters. On receiving the tidings oC 
these distinctioiu^ Coffingwood's inherent love of finne induced him 
to mge with great earnestness that his title nu^beentsfled onthe 
postentjr of his datig^ilefs. TUs was not granted; nor could he 
Justly complam, as their penaons were douUlfias bestowed t^ 
any chum to the Peerage. Yet the imtixm his Lordship felt on 
this refb^ so entirely o verbore all feeling of vahie for these pen- 
sions, that a letter to Mr. Blackett contiins the iollowiiig cxchinui- 
tions, the charity of whicli we entirely disapprove, as well as the 
proud spirit by wliicli it was suggested, " 1 am not a Jew, whose 
God is gold ; nor a Swiss, whose services are to be weighed against 
so much money : I have motives for my conduct^ which I would not 
give in exchange for a hundred pensions." 

After the neoenuy xepairs of his ships, and the sending of the 
four prizes to En^^and, Lord CoBingwood continued to online off 
CadigB during the lemamder of the year; the Admiralty, just to Iub 
merits, having conferred on hhn same eztenaive command which 
Lord Nelson had previously borne. Great as were the impottsat 
advuiitagus of the victory of Trafalgar, the uninterrupted success* s 
of the French Emperor's arms on the Continent had more than 
compensated the loss of that fleet. The naval force of France was 
still very powerful, her resources very great ; and Napoleou deter- 
mined to husband that strength, and augment it, until an oppor- 
nity was afforded to him once more to strike his great blow upon the 
Eiigliah shores. Such we now know» fiom the pu b li c ation s of his 
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own ministers, was his fixed resolution; and the rapid inereeae of. 
luB maiine, firom.the defeat tA Tra&lgBr tO: hia abdicatum at Fon- 
taineUnni, ahewed how earnestly he had prosecuted that fitvountej 
object 

In w^tdung the French ports, and those; of thehr alHes and neu-- 
trab, there was -enough to engage the unremitting attention of a 
mind, at once so zealous and so anxious, as that of Lord Collingwood., 
To watch the ports of France and Spain, and Italy, divided his fleet 
as much as it disturbed lus mind. Sicily especially perplexed liiui, 
owing to the secret machinations of the Queen, that restless intriguer, 
who> while she was corresponding with Napoleon, was for ever soh- 
ciiw^ the protection of the Admiral and his fleet, totally unmindful 
of .the obhgationB which she and her fiunily already owed to his pre* 
decesior. Nelson* The poltical Mmg towavds ua » not unproved 
abcethdriesfeoiation to Nagdes^ where we write this paragraph; and 
SicQy, manyfiitnre war in theMeditenanean« wiOalwayabe apomt 
of aolidtnde to a Biitiah Adnural* Lord CoBmgwood was also mudi 
mortified, though not r^on^le for the success of the measure, by 
the complete failure of the threatened bombardment of Constanti- 
nople by the squadron of Admiral Sir John Duckworth in 1807. It 
now became e\ident to his followers that his health was suffering 
from close application to writing, and the incessant anxiety of his 
mind relative to public afiairs. Perhaps no officer of his time had ever 
kept the sea with more inflexible seal; he had passed one period of 
twenty4wo months without ever dropping anchor; andtowanbthe 
dose of 1806, he himadf began to own that his strength was decHn* 
ing. .On the dd of July, 1809, he wbs gratified by the spontaneous 
appointment of Mtjor-Genenl of Maiinesy on the decease of Loid 
Gardner. He ralfied for a while on receiving this new honour, but 
soon relapsed ; and those about him foresaw his end approaching. 
On arriving at Minorca, his valuable friend Captain Hallowell (now 
Sir Benjamin Carew), accompanied him to a residence on shore, 
hoping that, by horse exercise, his strength might be recruited ; but 
be was now too far gone for such exertion; and at length, on the 
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sufficient evidence as to Che nature and extent to ^ lie ^aa^ 
lucb studies himself; but bad that volume been the toltteial 
of his conduct, and the intimate companion of his lumsolskilie, 
of sickness and despondency, a more Cuthful scrutiny c( k tti 
motives would have afforded us a dying deckation of iatli inkq 
more acceptable than that wluch we regretted to read upon get! 
perusal of his interesting memoirs, and wluch, while tk . -- 
now bes before us, we contemplate unth still deeper msi 
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sufficient evidence as to the nature and extent to which he pursued 
such studio himself; but had that volume been the sole standard 
of his conduct, and the intimate companion of his hours of solitude 
of and ^spondency, a more &ithfiil scrutiny of his own 

motiTM would have afifoideduftadTmgdBdazatioii of fiuth mfiuilcly 
more acceptable tban that which ire regretted to read upon our finfc 
perusal of hk intere s ting mcmdosj and wlnoili^ while tlMit volume 
now lies before us, we ccwteoipbte with stiO deeper oonoenk 
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Barristers at Law, and successively held the station of Commissioner 
of Banknipts, and also that of Clerk to two of the City Companies, 
an oiiice which in those days was usually filled by Barristers. The 
pr<^ess of our metropolitan improvements has laid low Leather- 
sellers* Hall and the official house in which they resided in Great 
St HdenB. In that amaont edifice WiUiam Lodcer was bom in 
Febroaiy 1730-1. 

His fiitiier» John Lodcer, though; he attained to no forensic di»- 
tinction, was a man of great probity and enunent.leaining. Having 
been.brought up at Merchant Tayhn^ School (then hi high repute) 
he completed his education at Merton College, Oxford, and finally 
entered as a student for the Bar, at Gray's Inn, where it was his 
fortune to occupy the chambers in which once resided the iUustrious 
Francis Bacon. It is no wonder that inspired by the ** Genius 
loci," he should form an enthusiastic admiration of the father of 
Rngliah PhOosophy, whose [nrofound leammg, and a]nuMrt.prophetic 
sagacity seem to.have peniBtnted with a telescopic eye^many oCtbe 
moat inqpoitant discoveries of succeeding ages. Hehasheen»par« 
haps justly^ pmmounoed.lhe ahlest man .that ^^g*"*^ has yet ppo- 
dnioed. 

llie sed and ddigjht with which BIr. Locier studied Loid BaooiA 

writmgs, gave a tone to his fotmne life, and led his mind to the 
acquisition of that enlarged and extensive erudition winch riveted 
him to his library, and perhaps tended to check his ambition in the 
particular Une of his profession. In maturer years he employed a 
large portion of his time in preparing a splendid edition of Lord 
Bacon's works, which was almost ready for the pfes8« when death, 
who mocks at man's designs, intercepted his further progress in 1760. 
His papers, however, paased into the hands of Dr. Birch and Mr. 
MaDet» hy whom theirodc was at length given to the puUicin 1766^ 
the.labouis of Mr. Locker bei^g aa^ acknoidedgedin the pre&oe. 
During an extensive tour in ear^. life.with his feDow-coUegian Mr. 
^wideton, through the continent of Europe, &lr. Locker had added 
to his classical acquirements most of the modem languages^ , and 
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many years afterwaids, he was indebted to his own benevolence for 
• coUoqniai acquamtaiice.with the modem Ovedc» by taking home , 
to his house a poor Greek saflor^ who had accosted him one evening 
having hist Us mif m the stieels of London. Mr. Locker possessed 
a large and accunte knowledlge of antiquities in the pursuit of 
wfaidi he was much enoooraged by his iiitimaey with the eeeentric 
Dr. Rawlinsou, who passed most of his evenings at his house. They 
were among the first Members of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London , incor|)oratcd in the year 1751. When Dr. Johnson was 
employed on his great national work/the English Dictionary, which 
has permanently connected his name with the literature of his 
country, Mr. Locker, with the liberality of a scholar, communicated 
to him a collection of words made by the celebrated Mr. Addison. 
To this Johnson has referred m the followiqg sentence which we 
quote fiom his life of Addison^^'' It is rdated that Addison had 
once a design to nialce an En^Bsh Dictkmaiy, and that he considered 
Dr. THlotson as the writer of the highest authority. There was 
formerly lent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherseller's 
Company, who was eminent for curiosity and literaiiirc, a collection 
of examples selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I inspected it but slightly, 
and remember it indistinctly. I thought the passages too short.** 

Mr. Locker, married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Edward' 
StiUingfleet, M. D. eldest son of the celebrated Bishop of Worcester, 
by Andrea his first wife. The femilies were previously related, pro- 
bably Dr. StiDb^sfleet had manied his first consul. Hewssbredat 
St John's Col^ge Cambridge, studied medicine, became Gresham 
Ftafessor of Physic, and practised it at Lynn in Noilblk, for some 
yean before he entered into holy orders. He fbrflsited the favour 
of his father by three offences : — by his expensive habits, by marry- 
ing without his consent, and adopting (probably from his wife) tory 
politics. The Bishop, neveiUiules>, paid his debts, and presented 
him to the valuable Uving of Newington Butts, whicli he afterwards 
exchanged for those of Wood Norton and Swanton, Norfolk. .He 
was a man of talents and leaning. 
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Mr. Locker by his maxriage had nine children, of whom three 
only survived their parents, viz. John, the late incumbent of St. 
Lawrence Exeter, and of Kenton, Devon ; William^ the subject of 
this memoir, mod Muy, who died in advanced 9ge» unraaiiied, at 
Castle Hediq^iaro, Essex, where in our infrntTeais we were greatly 
indebted te lier caie, and now gmtefolly aeknewledge it 'She tm 
apiiB woe educated mider Bfr. Lodur's eye, tiie one at the Cbaiter 
fioBse, (afterwards flnMdng his studies at the Unfversity of Glss* 
gow), the other at Merchant Taylor's School. But the family estate 
beinpr lost, neither the profits of law nor literature enabled their 
fathi T lo luakf any adequate provision for his family. In August 
1759, lie liad the grievous misfortune to lose hii wife, to whom he 
bad ever been fondly attached. She inherited much of her distin- 
guished grand&ther's powerful understanding, onited with a tender- 
ness of maternal affection, which endeared her memoiy to her ehili- 
dren, who loved to trace hack to her, the hlessug of those early 
seeds of piety which seldom fiil to spring up in after fife, if sown in 
good gronnd. Mr. Lodcer, broken m health add stiO more hroken 
In heart, snn^ved her only till the S9th of May, 1760, when at the 
age of 67, he was gathered to the same tomb in St. Helen's Church 
where he had so recently deposited her remains, A memoir of him 
will be found in Chalmers's IJiop^raphical Dictionary, and another in 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the 18th century. 

Afler their decease, their family were so much indebted to Mrs. 
Locked 8 valuable brother, Benjamin Stillingfleet, that it would be 
mjnst, even in this short memoir, to omit some notice of diat truly 
benevolent and accomplished man, of whom alife, with a aeleclion 
from his varioos wotfaf, was pnblisfaed fay the Rev. Archdeaeon Coxe 
in 1811. Mr. Stillingfleet was a philosopher, a poet and a christian. 
Though possessing a very scanty income, he never ooidd prevail on 
himself to enter into any profession, the pursuits of science and lite- 
rature, and the exercise of an ever-active philantluropy, aifording 
him constant occupation. Having irraduated at Trinity Coll^, 
Cambridge, he was sometime after disappointed of a Fellowship 
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tfeerOt which the celebrated Dr. Bentley^ then master^ procured for 
bis own m, observing that "Stillingfleet was too fine a gentleman 
to be buned in a ooOege." The compliment was biit a finny veil, 
to the iigitBtioe» long felt by Mr. StiDii^fleet, and was an nn* 
grateful retiim Ibr the patronage of the Bishop, to whom bet had 
bedh chaplain, and tntor to his son. After this disappointment he 
<fiiected the studies of his cousin William Windham of Felbrig, who 
though much his junior at College, became lui> luohi attached and 
coasLant friend. They passed several years together in Italy and 
other parts of Europe, during which they formed many valuable 
friendsliips, with Mr. Price of Foxlcy, Mr. Neville (afterwards Lord 
Braybrodke), and other English gentlemen, whose society became 
the great sonice of Mr. StiUingfleet's enjoyment in after life. Mr. 
Windham possessed farilEant abilities, and bdng highly accomplished, 
his society was generally sought, but a strange pSasitfn ibr boxing 
divided his time between the school of Btoilghton, and the saloons 
of the highest lardes. His early death in 1761, left the inheritance 
of an ample forhme and eminent talents to the late Right Honomr- 
able William Windham, his only son, whom he placed by his will 
under the guardianship of Mr. Stillingflect, to Avhom he bequeathed 
a considerable legacy as a further proof of liis aLtachiiieiit. Mr. 
Stillingfleet died a bachelor, in 1771, at his lodgings in Piccadilly, 
and was buried in the church of St. James, where a monument has 
been raised to commemorate his worth. Among other endowments 
he possessed the art <tf eonversation in a verj^ attractive degree, and 
on this sulject he puhfiahed a Poem. The suavity andgrace of his 
mannen made his sociely particularly acceptable to Ae gentler sex. 
He nnich fi»quented the company of Mis. Montago, Mibs Talbot, 
Mrs. BHz. Carter, and a few other celcinwted ladies of that day, 

much esLfciemed for their cultivated talents. On these occasions Mr. 
Stillingfleet always appeared in a ftill suit of dark brown, a wig of 
am})le curls, gilt sword and buckles, and stockings of a blueish grey, 
by which latter item of his dress, this knot of learned lailies usually 
recognised him ; until at length the wits gave them the designation 
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of " the Ba*>-hleu Club," and thence it"slid into a cant phrase for aU 
learned ladies. Our venerable frieiul Mrs. Hannah More ui hw 
jouth published a spirited nud amusuig'poem under'this title. 

We now resume the more immediate subject of our memour. 
WUiiaiii Locker continued at Merchant Taykf 8 school till nearly 
tbe age of fifteeo, iifaeii he Ills Kind, like naay oth^ 
itaoag pMon ftr the aee» tUnkiiig Die Royil Navy .wonld allSnd 
bnn a nove KiteRstnig naifiBe tim tiiat which he ifaa deity wagnig 
in the IBad and the .Sneid, and aWiw^ hie father, as a scholar, 
dodbtkae ooneidefed this nofimniniUe eqgoiy of his boy William's 
good taste or proficiency, yet, witii the affection of a kmd parent, 
he \nelded to his wishes, and in 1746 he was received on board the 
Kent of 70 guns, just launched and i)]aced under the command of 
Captain Charles AN'indham, a connection of the StiUingfleets, and an 
officer of high reputation. It may be mentioned that the English 
Navy at that period had no estabUshed unifonB, but in de&alt of 
this» nuny of the **€iack-ca|ilBiiiar who hived to dietiDgnuih fheir 
dupe by the nMitiiesi of their appeeiMioe, adopted fim^ 
for their KsepeUive 8h%e» end on thie occamm young Locker wee 
speedily eqoiqppedin a seat of grey fined wiA acariet» and trimmed 
with eiber* as Die distinguishing drees of Ifis M^esty's ship Kent. 
In that same year, however, the Admirals, and other princij)al naval 
officers, presented a memorjcd to the Kiiin, rejirescnlin^ tlmt tlidiiLdi 
En^rland was so eminent m naval renown shr vvas the only maritime 
power in Europe that had not a naval uniform. At length i^peared 
in 1748, an Order iu Council appointing a uniform dress of blue 
fined with white to be thenceforward worn by all the ofltom of the 
fleet The Duke of Bedlbid at that tine presided at the Admicalty, 
and we well remonber in our yooDi hearingfrom the lipe of the late 
Admiral Foffaee, Diet this choice was a ooBBplinient paid hf His 

Mijesty to the IhMheas of BedfiMd, whom he had seen and adnmed, 
a few days befine, ridiog m Hyde Bsik wearing a habit of that 
descrii^ion. 

WiUiam Locker li^ not long cujuycd the glory of his grey and 
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silver, and the more important advantage of Captain Windham's 
protection^ when the wiezpected death of that gallant officer com- 
pelled hhn to seek senrice wider another commander* The earliest 
of hiB letten to his fiither u dated AprQ 1748, on board the Drake 
doop of war in the Wert Indies, commanded by Captain Khk, who 
was actively engaged against the* French privateers among the 
IslandB, and afterwards on the coast of Honduras. After this the 
young midshipman appears to have been removed to the Cornwall 
beai ing the flag of Admiral Knowles, until Capt. Kirk was promoted 
to the Elizabeth, in which he took his young friend again with liim, 
until the cessation of hostihties, when he came to Enjjland in that 
ship^ having seen a great deal of active service^ and acquired the 
regard of his commander by his zeelous and exemplary conduct 
On his return to his fiithei^s roof he had the hi^^ness of putting 
into his motfaei^ hq^ the amount of his prise money, at a moment 
when their straitened circumstanoes greatly enhanced the vahie of 
diis act of filial piety. 

During the ensuing peace it was vain for him to look for employ- 
ment m the Navy, as most of the ileet were kid up, bnt our yoimg 
bailor, having itjsolveti never to burthen his father by remaining as 
an idler at his fireside, made two or three voyages as mate in the 
service of the East India Company, in the course of which he visited 
most of the ports of India, China, and the Eastcm seas. It is 
remarkable that forty years afterwards, when he became Lieutenant 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital^ he found in that honourable 
retreaty two veteran Lieutenants who were common sailors on board 
the Indiamen in which he had served, and who.had in tlie meanwhile 
raised themadves by their good conduct to that rank. To . the 
period of his Indian service Mr. Lot^er always .attributed the ac- 
quirement of that practical seamanship, wfaidi mainly contributed 
to his advancement when he re-entered the Royal Navy. It was 
then his opinion, afterwards fiilly confirmed by his maturer judge- 
ment, that when emplo)Tnc!it is not attainable in the King's service, 
not only in it no degradation to an officer to seek it in respectable 
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trading 8Hps> but tiiat he who deflpanciiig ct a coinmiwionkadim 
inaetive ]ife en shore vapidly loaes that vigour and dailidlj of 
miDd^ which an enterprizing roan will anziouslj keep afiia by any 
oeenpation connected with his profession, and hereby render Um> ' 

sell' a better claimant for promotion when the Kiniz;"s service reralls | 
him to his proper station. Nor was the resolution whuh he had 
thus formed without its early reward, for on the renewal of hosti- 
lities with France in 1756, his character and qualifications attracted 
the notice of Sir Edward Hawke, who took him uT^der his protec- 
tion, and became an invaluable ficiend and patoont for to that distin- 
guished officer Mr. Locker was indebted for eveiy st^ of Ins jio* 
notion, as weU as fiir aU tbe npntation as an officer to wUch tlufc' 
honourable association introduced him. He served under his iig* 
as master's mate and acting lieutenant, and when Sir Edward war 
q)pointed to supersede Mr. Byng in the Mediterranean commaad, 
he was one of the officers whom he selected to accompany 
him in the Antelope, and upon arriviner at Oibr^iitar he shortly after 
promoted him to the rank of Lieutenant of the Experiment, of 
twenty gmis ; Captain (afterwards Sir John) Strachan, who had been 
his fellow-pass«[iger in the Antelope, being at the same time ay- 
pointed to the command of that ship, which was stationed to inter- 
cept the enemy's trade on the coast of France. Intlua-sernoatii^ 
woe so4ietive and suoosssfol, that the merchants of Maiisilles, feid- 
iDg themselves neglected by thebr own eroisen, resolved io eqidp 
five lat|ge privateem for th^ own protection. Of dieae, tiie hea- 
viest ship was le Telemaque (previously an Indiaman), monating 
twenty gunti, witli a crew eif lour lumdred and sixty men , and being 
the first ship ready, she put to sea immediately luider tlie command 
of Uieir Commodore, M. Bcaupart de Contrcpunt, for tlie e.\|)rt'^^s 
purpose of making priae of the Experiment. On the li>th of inve, ' 
1 757, they foH in with her off Alicant, and both parties beiag 
for the contest the action begsn with nuitual stgint, and was main- 
tamed for a considerable time until the Fienchman, relying upon his 
nnaibersy bote down wl£b. a deteimiiiation to lay tiiemon boai4»)>i* 
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bowsprit and rigging being crowded with men. But iiis antagonist, 
peroQiTing his object^ by a coimter-mancBuvre received her on the 
Staiboanl chesstiee^ eo thst they could only enter their men Irom 
the forecastle ; ag they approaofaed, the tpiidc destructive 
Ezpedinent, swept amy a great number of their ofq^ When 
Ih^ eame alongside^ the contest yrm short and desperate. The 
French ivere xepnlBed wiA great slangliter^ most of those who got 
on board htmg instantly MHed^ and the rest left wounded up<m thehr 
decks. Captain Strachau, now obsei viiig that the crew of the Tele- 
niaque appeared in great confiision, their officers being unable to 
rally them, diiTc ted Lieuteiuiiil Luckor to load the boarders tO 
attack them la return. The order Vism promptly obeyed, and the 
assault was made with such vigour and spirit that they carried the 
enemy's shqp in a few minutes, such of the Frenchmen as were not 
killed or wounded in the odnflict being driven down between decks* 
Their eolotss were presently haiiled down» but the men qoaortered 
hi the tops of the Telemaque still oonthraedto fire down upon their 
hivaders^ until tiieir own wounded captahi was brought iqpon deck 
to Miid them, when t^ese obslhiate fellows surrendered. When 
all was over the carnage appeared wonderful, the number killed 
alone on board the Telemaque falling little short of the amouat of 
the whole English crew. Captain Strachan's return is as follows : 
Experiment,. . . .killed. ... 14 . . . .wounded. ... 34 

Telemaque 125 110. 

He states that he had sent three hundred and forty«three pri- 
soners to Meant His public letter addressed to Admiral Osbom 
at Gibraltar owing to som^ cauae unexplained, appears never to 
have reached the Admiralty^ and thus they who had fimght so gal- 
lantly were disappointed of their weB merited reward. Captam 
Strachau deeply resented this ncf^ect, and always spd[e*WBRnly of 
the injustice done to himself and his crew. As hw official despatch 
has bet II already })ublished by Charnock and other naval historians, 
we shall insert Mr. Locker's sailor4ike letter to his father upon this 
occasion. 
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Ej^eriment, New Mole, Qibiiilar, 

" My dear honoured Father, 7th August, 1757. 

We are just arrived from a cruise* and have brought in with 
us a French privateer^ of twenty guns and four hundred and sixty 
men^ which we took ten leagues to the eastward of Alicaat^after an 
hour and a half engagement, close aboard. We have fourteen men 
killed^ and twenty-seven wounded. I have often eiqperienced the 
goodness of Providence^ but never saw any thing fike.this; for we 
had but one hundred and forty men and boys when we began. 
They had an equal atl\ ant;ige, and much greater indeed, for she was 
much loftier : but after clapping us aboard most of them were afraid 
to enter, and tliose who did were killed. Our ^eat r^is, which we 
kept constantly plying, loaded with round and grape, killed such 
numbers, that most of them left their quarters, and Captain Strachan, 
observing that the officers endeavoured to rally their men* thought 
it a piopa time to board, and ordered me to take the men and enter 
her; which they no sooner saw, than they aiO, or best port of them, 
got off the deck as &st as they could. We had only two. or three 
men wounded in boaidmg: I never saw such destruction as we had 
made: I believe we killed above one hundred, and wounded one 
himdred and sixty ; I, thank God, escaped without any wounds, ex- 
cept my shins much cut by the dead men's anus, and lalHn^ over the 
dead, for the deck was full of dead and wounded. Most of our 
people are taken ill with their great fatigue. We had, aboard the 
prize, two hundred and forty-seven prisoners for seven days, aiki 
thirty-four Englishmen besides myself to guard them, and work the 
ship. I have been very ill, but am now much recovered. Weare 
fitting out for sea agaitt, and shall sail to-monow for lAahga with a 
convoy. My duty to my unde, and tdl loam I diould have written, 
but have not had a moments time; and to my brother Mm, I 
hope by tins time he hath got something better. My duty to my 
mother, and tell her I always remember her, and hope we shall live 
to meet much happier than ever we were — Ac. William Luck£&. 

To John Locker, Esq. Leathersellers HaU, London.* 
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Soon after this gallant affair. Captain Strachan was seized with a 
severe illness; Upon which Captain Jervia (afterwards Earl of 
St Vincent) was iqppaintedtotlie temporaiy oonunand of the Expe* 
riment, which hudflie foundation of that intimate fikndship whioh 
nibaflted between lum and BCr. Looker to the eloae of his life. 
Dming the short period Captain Jerris commanded this ship, iliey 
had a smart action with a zebeck under Moorish oolonrs, which at 
length got away from them, but not until his lieutenant had amply 
confirmed the high opinion he had formed of him, and which 
cemented the regard which his previous conduct had already won. 
Captain Strachan being now restored to health, received the com- 
mand of the Sapphire fngaie, and thereupon shewed his attachment 
to the officers and crew of his old ship by procuring them to be all 
veuoved into the Sapphore; soon after which they proceeded to 
England, and thence were deapatehed with other shqps into the 
Nordi Seas in seaich of that celebrated adTentursr Thurot, who, 
neverfihelesBf ehided their pamiit The S^hire was then ordered 
to join the flag of Shr Edward Hawke, who was anxiously watching 
the movements of the great French armament at Brest, Rochefort, 
and other ports. By sonit in^Les now lying beiore us, made by 
Mr. Locker on board the Sapphire on the eventful 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1759, it appears that she had scarcely anchored an hour in 
Quiberon Bay, when they descried a large fleet approaching them, 
which they at first conjectured to be the British^ but proved to be 
that of the French under Mareschal Conflans, pursued by Sir Edwardt 
of whoae bold and decided victory* obtained in a gale of wind, on a 
ke shore, at the close of a dark November day, all seamen speak 
with admiratioa, and whidi Mr* Locker, as a spectator, always con- 
sidered an aduevement which Toy few men would have had nerve 
tohasaid. 

In the following year Mr. Locker was appointed one of the lieu- 
tenants of the Ramillies, of ninety-eight guns, and proceeded to join 
her at P]\ mouth. She put to sea on the afternoon of his arrival, 
with four other three-deckers, under Admiral Boscaweu ; but as his 
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commission had not yet been received from the Admiralty, he was 
not permitted to go on board. This g&vc him great vexation at the 
time; yet thus was his life providentially preserved when all his 
companions perished. On the followiDg day the' squadron encoun- 
tered a dreadfiil gale, by which they were dispersed and compelled 
to pot back. The RamiDieB steering for. Plymouth in hazy weatfaer» 
her offioers nustook the Bolt head for the Ram head ; and thus, in- 
stead of entering the Sound, they found themselves, when close to 
the land, in Bigberry Bay. On discovering their error, the Master 
ordered the best bower anchor to be let go : it hung ; and, as not a 
moment was to be lost, for they were rapidly drifting on a lee shore, 
the small bower was ordered to be cut loose from tiie bows. Both 
cables run out together; the masts were cut away, and the ship 
brought up : but the two cables had now crossed, and by the violent 
friction parted, and m a few minutes this noble ship drove upon the 
rocks, and was totally destroyed; out of a crew of seven hundred 
and thirty-four persons twenty-siz only were saved, including 
Mr. Falconer, then a midshipman, afterwards the weUnown author 
of the Marine Dtctionaiy, and of the poem of the Shipwreck, founded 
on another such incident He seems to have been bom to such dis- 
asters ; for sometime aiter he was lost in the Aurora frigate off the 
Cape of Good Hope, with every soul on board. Mr. Locker u^ i d to 
relate many particulars roRpccting the loss of the llaniillies : he had 
a favourite friend among her lieutenants, and, when the weather 
moderated, he rowed into the fatal bay to endeavoiu- to find his 
body ; but such had been the frury of the surge, that all distinction 
of features was lost, among the many hundreds that floated about 
him: the sea and the rocks had rent away almost every part of tlidr 
elothing, and he hastened out of this scene of horror, which loi^ 
after dwelt upon his mind. The position of the ship prevented any 
ud being given from the shore, from which the rocky diff rises 
abruptly to a great height. The Captain of Marines was seen in a 
state of complete insanity, pacing the poop, singing and declaiming 
by turns. A more touching incident occurred to the unfortunate 
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boatswain^ who was observed, with his little boy in his iiiins, anxi- 
ously lookin*^ for some safe spot between the rocks to receive him:: 
after long besitatkni^ at length he threw the child, leaped after him,, 
and both were instantly daahed to pieces ! The few. who.were saved 
were 1iniled.iip tlie face of the perpendicular cliff«.by peisonB.wha. 
lowered down ropes to theiQ fromjsboye one of theni* a fine young 
nun, bad already secured the ixipe^.when.a heavy timber fipm flic^ 
WVBtk smashed bis leg against the rock, leaving the limb banging 
only by a few of the ligaments : as they anxiously watched the poor 
fellow from aloft, they ^aw him deliberately take out his knife, open 
it with his teeth, cut his maiigled leg adrift, and then waving to them 
to hoist, was safely hauled up ; the stump was tightly bound with a 
shirty and soon after amputated. The man did well, and was after- 
wards made cook of the Royal George by Sir Edward Hawke. 

For some time Mr. Locker was supposed to have perished in. the 
JlamiHifle. We bare insert a letter to bim from bis &tber» which. 
ibflWB ibe interest vrhocfa ins patron took in bis £ite. 

" My dear Son, tsth filudi, iren.. 

I received this to-day from Mr. Beighton, who says, * this 
morning 1 iiad a most friendly letter from Sir Ethvard Hawke, and 
send you a transcript of what relates to William. His son told me 
yesterday, that when he heard of the disaster of the Ramillies, 
amongst other lamentations, he said, poor Beighton has been soUt 
citing for his friend Locker, and he, poor mtta, has shared the unhappy 
Ate.' Sir Edward's words, in his letter to me to-day, are, ' I have 
been obliged to go three or four times to the Admiralty to get Locker 
flxed as one oCthe lieutenants of the Royal Geoige, which I cotdd 
not do before ; but I hope I have now got it done/ Js not this kind 
indeed f pray send directly to WQliam. TIub is not our post night, 
so I send it to Windsor. I would not postpone this, to let you see 
how rnucii I share in what is dear to you. — T. Beiohton.* God be 
ever blessed for his mercies! 1 went on Saturday se'nnight to 
JElgbam [Mr. Bciighton's yicarage], and. on ..Suod»y, (ia4 another 
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touch of the pais}-, which affected my spwch, foUowetl bv fever; 
but obliged to come on Tuesday last to a commission : the country, 
and better weather, would ha?e done me good : however, I coatnme 
pretty well. I do not find ' Xlie pei&Gt Caftmn/ a tnuulatioik fixmi 
the Doc de Rohan; I am BineifetiasaiiiODgyoiirbooks: ifyoafind 
H be flo good to send it to me, aa it is ranch wanted by Coloiiel 
Dabymplefafiiendof Ifr. Be^faton. Let me hear from yon. We 
alljommgood wishee. My hand was affiscted by the fint slioke, 
and aD one side ; but, I thank Godl I can mite, and am a great 
deal better. 

I am, my dear, your ever aflfeictionate ihtfaer, 

JOHR liOrKRai 

lieot Locker, ivith Lieut Chiiattan, 
Southaide-stieet, Plunonth." 

Mr. Locker was now fully compensated for the loss of his former 
eommitaion, by rejoining the fli^; of Sir Edward Uawke^ as fiinrA 
lieutewmt of the Royal Geoige, in whidi sh^ he contimiedto sem 
tin 1762. This period he always regBided as the happiest of Us 
senioes. He was now received into ^ personal ftiendihtp of Us 
Admiraly and profiting by his advice and experience, he matured 
much of ^it pnrfbaBtmal knowledge which he had previously gsuned, 
and derived a still higher benefit from constantly witnessing Ins re- 
proof of all impiety, his consideration tor the happiness of his men, 
and the manly decision which he b^hcw( J whenever anv thing; im- 
portant occurred; nor was he less struck with the value of that 
dignity of deportment which, united with his other qualities, worked 
a n^id, though silent, reformation in the manners, if not themonls» 
of the whole fleet Mr. Locker often declared (to quote from the 
work alluded to in the begmnmg of this memoir, the Plain Ea^^Ui^ 
man,) that it was the example of Aat great man which fiiit Wenad 
Inm from the vulgar habits of a oodepit He eonndered him as tiis 
founder of that more gentlemanly spirit, which has been rinee gr»> 
dually gaining ground m tlie Navy. At the period when i^e tirst 
went to sea, a man of war was characterized by all the coarseness 
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so graphically described in the novels of Smollet. Tobacco and a 
checked shirt were associated ^\ith lace aiid a cockade; and the 
manners ot a British Admiral partook oi the language and demeanour 
of a boatswain's mate. [vol. ill. page 561.j 

In 1762, Mr. Locker was promoted to the Roman Emperor, fire- 
dup, with the rank of Master and Cominaiidfir; his meHDiate, 
lieutenant Alan Gazdner, being at the tune preferred to the R&ven, 
A veasd of the aame deaciiption; and they were botii attached to 
the fleet of Sir Peter Dennia, who waa employed in watchmg the 
lematning force of the French, after all the loasea they had eaqperi- 
enced in Uie three preceding years. At the conchmon of the war, 
these ships bciiig paid oil. Captain Locker soon alter received the 
command of the Nautilus, sloop of war, and was despatched to the 
coast of Africa, with instructions tu surrender Gorer to the French, 
together with the settlement of Senegal, in conlbnuity to the treaty 
of JPeace. From the latter he brought home Governor Woi^e as a 
paaamgor in his ship. The hdbits of this veteran must have been 
hy nature eccentric, but doubtlefls waxed stiU further fiom the ordi- 
nary standard of good mannera during his long assodatum with hia 
n^gro Bidjects, and tiie mdulgence of those sensual habhs into 
when out of sight of his i^Iowcountiynien, a man not blessed with 
a religious spirit is ahnost sure tofaSL The old Govemoi's ftrourite 
weapon in conversation was the long bow, in the use of which he was 
expert, intrepid, and unwearied. By long and various services in 
most f iarts of the world, and latterly in the wilds of Africa, this old 
soldier's memory was furnished with a vast store of strange inci- 
dents, which he narrated with such comic effect, and adorned with 
such si:q>erlative embellishments, as to staler the seriousness of the 
gMvest, and baffle tiie belief of the most credulous listener. His 
black boy, who stood close beside him, watched his aye aa it volup- 
toously roved along the table, and brouf^t hhn eveiy dish that 
would pamper his insatiable appetite. Knowing hia mastei's pro- 
pensity to strong drink, he sometnnes cheeked his perpetual demand 
for it, by placing hi& finger within his cheek and imitating the sound 
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of uncorking a bottle, with such skilftil variations, as never failed to 
impose on the Governor, and renew the call " Give us a glass of that, 
boy/ to the great amusement of the guests. Another member of 
his staff was a decayed aid-de-camp, with a patch over one ey^ 
whose piindpal duty waa to attest all tiie incredible things which his 
commander related. One eyemng, describing the intense heat of 
the climate, he observed that in Senegal they always played at cards 
up to the chin in a cold bath. All the company exchanged signifi- 
cant looks, but were silent, until the Purser ventured to ask how 
they contrived to keep their carti:^ dnj 9 The chronicler was " taken 
aback" (as sailors say), and cast an anxious lot>k io liis one-eyed 
staff for support, who, fertile in expedients, never failed him in dis- 
tress, and immediately reminded him that they always played with 
wory cards : " Aye, aye, to be sure," cried the Governor, " ivoiy 
they weref this set the whole table in a roar, and hia fizceUency 
made good his retreat for tiiat ni|^t, under cover of his household 
Ivoops. 

The Nautilus was next despatched to the West Indies, and thence 
to America, on whidi occasion Captain Locker had this letter from 

his worthy uncle. 

Lmte, 8th Novcvber, 176S. 

I am just come from Lord Lyttelbm, who j^mises to give 
you a letter to his brother (Governor of CaroHna). It gives me no 

small pleasure to find, as I always have done, your love to your 
family, and your generosity of temper. But give me leave to say 
that no man can long be generous that is not an economist ; there- 
fore, I hope you will think of becoming so, as much as you can, 
with, tolerable decency. While you are abroad, 1 will take care to 
make good the allowance you gave your sister ; and if yon are aUe, 
when.you.come home, you shall take her again under your cai«. 

I am^ ftc. 

BbW. SmLDIOPUCT* 

The Nautilus, after some stay in the West Inches, proceeded \A 
.the coast of f londa^and other prts of the southern shore of North 
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America, to give piotectum to the new BettJers in that qoar^. . In' 
tiie proseeuticm of his ftirther mstractions, he sailed up the great 

river Missisippi, and cxploitd au extensive region alon;^^ its banks, 
whose iniiabitants had never before seen the British Hag so dis- 
played. His kind and cheerful (lisj)osition ingratiated him "with the 
several tribes of Indians whom they visited, and secured their amity 
towards the English nation, shewing them the value of such proteq- 
tioD as benevolence, aimed wiUi power, never &ils to secure. 
Upwazds of three years were usefiilly and agreeahly employed m 
tiiis service. Upon his return to Europe he found his patron pre- 
siding as first Commissioner at the Admiralty: nor was it long 
before he received a last substantial proof of his steady friendship by 
a oonumssion. for the Mercmy, giving him the rank of Post Captam, 
on the 26th of May, 1768. 

While in the West Indies, Captain Locker had formed an attach- 
ment to the only daiigiiter of Admiral Wilham Parry, Commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Islands, and soon after his arrival in England 
he made a proposal of marriage ; but having little beyond his pay, 
and the lady's fortune being in reversion, on the decease of her 
miather,thett living, it was with mutual reluctance that the negotiib- 
tion dropped. Upon this disappointment, which he keenly felt, he 
resolved to quit London, and take up his residence with his wwtfay 
bCQllher, who had then recently obtained the vicarage of Kenton in 
Devonshire. Mr* StOlingfleet, ever watohftd of his welftre, applauds 
hh resolution in these sensible letters, viz. 

Ba«b, «8d Sept. irM. 

I am sorry von are disajvpointed in yom* view of settling, as 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to see you well esta- 
blished, but as that cannot be at present, it gives me great satisfiEic- 
tipn to find you are come to a resolution of retiring out of London* 
and if you can bear a solitary Ufe, you will have infinitoly mm 
eigoyment at Kenton. . You are .m the nf/xt to make a trial of 
taking your man, as he has such an attachment to you, and you, to 
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crer SK^aed Toa wf be d> toq 
fgrif «ecaa beam jbt itpoittw cas 
krf'Jsnd m a «ar. and laa 



I k/ng much to kiK/K' bow tcUiuaai t snits fou, and sincerdj 
irl«b vou may t*e r^'^'sr^-*^ c«?^»e!!t of minfj for vo'jr manlv and 
ratkroad resolutioiL One satis^Mtiop I ant camain you mu^ eojoT, 
that ciT contnbutiiig gpcatljr to tke comfioKtitf jnonr brother and sister. 
Yon lisre Inred 9maB% WTages, aril t l ioi^ y o tt dld»ot driliEe tbsHb 

DRi* Yon bsfi6 been mcd to dear ^oiBd, nd niw yi^taw ii 
the wiUefteoaiiines; lore then yoaiDiy be able to adon 
tiirate a les irild ipot,and bjr that want lecoode Hie ezOedto 
their comfortiew wtnation, more than tfaey have liiUie i Ui been. At 

to converting the barbarous inhalyi-^Liit^, you rau>t kave that task 
to the Reverend Doctor, whose doctrine and t vaniple nia\ pcrh^ 
in time have Bomc effect. He hhouid look on liimsell a misstoruffif, 
ttationed there for that great purpose ; if he could bring himself to 
^nk in this my, he would appear in mj eyes as a much greats 
chanwter than any in hnm ileeres that I know. But this is chime- 
fusal nows dnyf. JXieiyoiirgnnhelp to fiomahtiie table! Then 
is somethhig seonUe and solid in that evoy one win allow. Lwm 
sbeersly tejoieed to hear yovr. aammt got safe to Kenton, I dimbk 
not he wflLbe a naelid hand in hnptovmg roads, gardens, Ac. M 
of oompaflsioD you must find work for him, or he will be misenbk 
if I judge right. I liave &ome tiioughtsof coming next summer, and 
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seoi^ how you go on : whatever I find wrong I shall lay to your 
cbaige; but will there be a bed for mef Looking orer FrBziei^ 
TOjage^ I fimnd in aceoimt of the manner of grinding maise among 
the Americans of Chili, with a print of the machine tfaejr use for that 
purpose, whidi exactly answers that you presented to the museum. 

BbHMMN SmUNGFIiBET. 

Accident has put mto our hands a very just character of this 
worthy vicar of Kenton, who afterwards obtained also the small 

rectory of St. Lawruncr, Exeter, it is contained in a stray leaf of 
a volume of polemica.1 divinity, of which and its autlior, we are alike 
ignorant. The paper was found on the table of an inn, by an ex- 
cellent clergj'maii lately deceased, who being attracted by the name 
kindly brought it to the author. " The Rev. Mr. Locker was a 
man whose memory I have reason to love and revere, from having 
to recognise him as my sj^tual fother, by whose fostering hand I 
was guided fpom my mfimt days to the gradual acquirement of those 
Boimd pnndBfiiBB, which now that his body is laid m the tonib, it 
devolves on.me> I trust m the same spirit by which he was actuated, 
to defend and support against the assaults of gainsayers.* To this 
testimony we will only add that our good unde, was of a nature io 
gentle and so beloved by Ins flock, that 

" E'en children foUtnved with endearii)^' wiles, 
And plucked his gown to share the r^i^cd man's smiles." 

A second negociation for Captain Lotkci's marriage failed in 
the next year, but the cause is explained with so much credit to 
both parties^ in a letter from Miss Parry's mother, (who was an 
excellent and very sensible woman) that it would be unjust to with- 
hold it from our readers. 

Your letter of this morning increases my esteem for you, but at 
the same time increases my distress. 1 have often told you, that I 
love and honour you, I again repeat it, as also that nothinj? would 
more essentially contribute to my satis£»ctton than an alliance with 
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Citptain Looker. But, alas ! the fatal, the insurmountable objto 
tion ! What then muat I feel, who am the unhappy cause of pre- 
veotiDg a aniaOy that in erery respect excerpt one, afforded so pleas- 
ing a prtmpetL How terrBife a veAectioD that mj Hfe » the oi^ 
oiNtraction to the happineas of tlKw I hoU Yoargen^- 
roatf now k great and good, and wdl sprees with Tour wliole cod- 
dnct. I cooU afanoat wUi that yon had nerer seen aa» or at kait, 
tiwt you had seen ns with leas partiality. But as I am vary senabfe 
of the goodness of your nndentandnig, and above afl of yovr 
gion, I rely on that to reconcfle you to an event I too we& know ii 
at present so painful, though I tmst in God, time will remedy. I 
will not at present press yon to come hither, but I cannot bear the 
thou^fits of losing your friendship, but entreat you to look upon us 
as people who have your wel£ue much at heait, and be assured joa 
wffl never, m this fimuly, be heU as a oommon acquamtanee. The 
goodness of your own heart has induced yon to infiinn ns of die 
state of yonr afinrBy but yon may depend npon our honoinv dnt 
secret will never he lerealed. I Hatter myself that no part of our 
conduct has given yon cause of offence* and that you wiD do ne the 
justice to believe, that I am moat sfaioerely, dear Sir, yournodi 
obliged and frithiUl aervant, 

LucT Pa&ry. 

The WTitcr of this letter was the dausrhter of Ciiarles Brown, Esq. 
Commissioner of the Na\'y at Chatham, whose distinguished con- 
duct when Commodore at the taking of Porto Bello, with Admiral 
Vernon in 1739, has been very justly acknowledged. It may be 
here mentioned that he ied the squadron into Boeca Chica, hariiig 
his broad pendant on board His Bfiyesty^ sh^ Hampton Cou^ 
which he j^aoed dose shnigside the Iron Tower, the strongest part 
of the ibrtificatioDS, and when the phioe sunendere^ the Spaaldi 
Governor came off to his ship and presented his swoid in token of 
submission. Brown very properly declined to receive it, sayii^* 

he wixa hut atcoi^d m cumuuuid," aud aycurdiiigly took ium in los 
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boat to Admiral Vernon, to whom this suiTcnder was due. But the 
Spaniaid was obstinate, and declared that had it not been for the 
insiqpportable fire of the Commodore he never woldd have yielded, 
upon which Mr. Venum veiy handsomefy tunmig to Brown pre- 
sented ihe sword to him, which Is now in the possessioa of the 
mthor of this memoir. 

Ca|itBin Locker received Mrs. Pan/s letter with a conviction 
that a repulse from a hand so gentle, was not to be inteipreted as a 
dismissal, by one whose heart had been so long and steadily attached 
to the object of his affection. A few months only elapsed, belbre 
the treaty was happily concluded, as will appear from his uncle's 
letter, the last which has been preserved, for he died soon after. 

Auguii 90,1770: 

I received your^s without a date, last post, and had before recoved 
the Admiral's letter to his sister, though I foigot to mention it I 
am nnidi pleased with his proceedings, and his proposal for you to 
live with him, which I think is the best thing can be done, if Ho 
olgection occurs on your or Bifiss Parry's part. If getting a ship, 
and a wife (and so amiable s one) in the course of a few months, 
will not make you happy, I do not know what will. Tour's, 

Ben. Stillingfleet. 

The Admiral's maiden sister Mrs. Cliristian Parry here mentioned 
must not be omitted in the £EUXuly group. She was one of the best 
brad and most generous women in the world, and anxiously pro- 
moted the flourishing of every branch of her £unily, being the grand 
depository of its confidence and of its annals. It was at once her 
piide and her infirmity, to delight in looking back on olden tunes, 
when her Csmbrian ancestors (for her ftther. General Parry was of 
Welch descent) possessed wealth and dignity. Well do we remem- 
ber our boynh visits to her hmnble dwelling at Isleworth on the 
Tlianies, when at the word "genealogy" or any of its synonyines, 
she would spring from her chair, though on the brmk of fourscore, 
and produce a pedigree as long as the carpet. Over this she loved 
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to declaim with all the science of a herald, while Welch princes and 
nobles (traced back into the regions of oblivion) passed in review 
before her, reminding us of that more splendid proof of sudi folly 
displayed by the illustrious House of Montmorenci, who had a pic- 
ture repreeentingthe desoeiit fiom the aik of Noah and his 
in the rear of whom appealed the pn^genitor of the MontaMtenci, 
armed eqp-a-ple^ beaimg a shield on ivfaich were hhuoned all the 
quartetuigs of his fimuly 1 

AU obstacles bemg now removed Captain Locker was manned 
soon after at Addingtun Church, Kent, in which psririi AdnM 
Parry's house (St. Vincent's) was situated. Hanng assumed the 
command of the Thames frigate, he was constrained to take an 
early leave of his In ido, wliom he left under her father's care, and 
proceeded to Gibraltar, taking out General Comwallis as Governor 
of that fortress. On his return, the Thames was principally em- 
ployed in channel senncc, which induced him to fix his residence at 
Lyndhnrst in the New Forest* that he might more readily visit his 
ftmfly when he came into port. Atthe ex^ration of his three yesis 
(the term of service during peace), he gave np the command of his 
fiigBte«.and removed his residence to Wimbomt' Doraetahire, from 
whence in 1776, he went to reside in the parsonage house of East 
Mailing, Kent, in the neighbourhood of Admiral Parry. Hewn 
now blessed with several ciuldieii, and luukcd forward to the quiet 
enjoyment of his domestic happiness, when he was unexpectedly 
summoned again to his professional duties, upon the coinmeuce- 
ment of hostiUties with the American Colonies, which were now in 
open revolt ag^nst their mother country. He accordingly received 
the command of the Lowesto£fe fiogate in the qning of 1777, aiui 
on o&iing his services to his venerable patron who had been 
recently raised to the peerage, he recaved the feUowmg lettw, 
strongly expressing his political leeHngs on that event 

AmBttry, S<L Mardt, 1777* 

I am favoured with Vdui letter, and am ^lad that Lord Sandwich 
has given you the Leostqjffe. I iiope she will prove a fortunate sltip 
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to you, and tliat you ^vill take many of the rebels' privateers in her, 
as it now becomes the duty of every honest man to use his utmost 
endeavours to scourge that wicked people. I thank you for your 
obliging offer to take any young man lor me that I want to send to 
sea, but I have nobody to trouble you with -at present J. most 
heaitOy wish you good success in all your undertakings, and a good 
station, being, 9ec, 

Hawks. 

The Lowestofle, ' now ready for sea, was ordered to the West 

Indies, and, being well manned and officered, set sail for her ap- 
pointed station. Horatio Nelson, then a lad of eijc^hteen, received 
his first coniniission asher second lieutenant, and suum recommended 
himself to tlie notice of his Captain by tlie spirit and ability which 
he at once displayed in his profession. Captain Locker, who soon 
perceived the defects as well as the merits of his character, watched 
over him with a fiUher^s care, and well supplied to him the place oC 
his distinguished unde, Maurice Sucklings Comptioller of the Navy, 
under whom he had first embaiked at sea, and firom.whom he 
received the first and most important part of his naval education 
while a midshipman. The kind confidence with which Nelson, was 
treated by his new Captain won the affection of this warm hearted 
young favourite, who regarded lain with respect as ins commander, 
and with gratitude as his adviser and frit nd. Young as be then 
was, Capt. Locker's trust in him as an otiitcr i,vas never deceived. 
He was a volunteer on all occasions of service, and as a reward for 
this zeal and alacrity, he gave him the command of a schooner 
prize, which was converted into a tender, called "the httle Lucy," 
that he might have opportunities of more active service, in which 
Nelson proved very suocessfol. Having formed the highest ezpec- 
tations of his fiiture emmenoe m the Navy, he warmly recommended 
him to Admiial Sir Peter Parker, who then faekl the chief command 
at Jamaica, who adopted his interest, took him into his flag ship, 
and shortly after promoted him to the command of the Badger sloop 
of war, giving Captain Locker in exchange as second Lieutenant of 
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the Lowestoffe^ Cutbbeit Collingwood^ who by a remarkabic chain 
of unforeseen events, subsequently became so closely associated with 
Nelson's gveat achievements. Colhngwood, his senior in age, and 
less afttnctiTe in diqxwition, nevertheless soon obtained the esteent 
of his Csftain, by his sound good sense, unifixrai attention to his 
duties, and the industry with which he constandy kboured to im- 
prove hunseE These qualities secured the regard of Captam 
Locker, who, with a liberality not always found in a commanding 
officer, was always ready to part with a good officer whenever by 
so doing he could effectually serve him. Upor: this priiic iple, after 
sufficient trial of Coliiiigwood's merits, lie recorniiK nded him in such 
terms to his Commander-in-Chiet^ that Sir Peter took him also by 
the hand, and prefened him to every vacant step which Nelson's 
previous promotion opened to him* 

While Captain Locker was actively and suocessfidly eaqdt^ed 
against the enemiesT croisers. Admiral Ptoiy died at Addington in 
Apiil 1779. His excellent wife having gone to the grave belbra 
him, and as St Yincentfs with other lands near Chatham, (aU long 
nnce sold alas t) now devolved to Mrs. Locker and her children, die 
took up lier residence there. Meanwhile Captain Locker's health 
suffered so much in the West Indies, that as the only prospect of 
saving his life, he was conrjtLlled to resitjn the conmiand of his 
frigate and proceed to England, where he arrived in the autumn, 
and was greeted upon his return with Lord Uawke's cordial ezpttB- 
mom of interest for his recovery. 

SnnbBiy« SOth October, im, 
I am very sorry to hear that you was obliged to quit your ship 
on account of your being in an ill state of health, but hope firom 
your taking great care of yourself, that the country air, and regular 

living will soon restore you again, which I sincerely wish as this is 
a time for all men of spirit to serve their country, for we want men 
ill the serv'ici' instead of boys. I most heartily "vvish you all imagi- 
nable success in all your undertakings, and am very truly with real 
regard, ftc Hawks. 
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In the bosom of his family in liis quiet retreat at Addington, he 
WW again happy, and was gradually recoTering his health and 
strangth, when a &tal and unexpected calamity descended iqionhim 
like a whirlwind, oveiwhelmedaU his present happiness, and faron|^t 
him once more to fhe border of the grave. This was the decease 
of his bebved wife, who in the premature birth of a seventh child, 
lost her life, in March 1780, at the early age of thiity-^hree. 

'* Ahnost broken hearted under iSbh heavy dispenration, I have 
often licard hnn say, that, but for our sakes he would gladly liiue 
been then released, and indeed he had ever)' prospect of speedily fol- 
lowing her. The violence ofliis grief so much augmented his malady 
that the physicians at one time despaired of his recovery. Under a 
firm reliance upon the goodness of God, the vigour of his constitu- 
tion, by His blessing, carried him through all his sufferings. He was 
}py nature of a cbeeiful disposition, but though his spirits recovered 
with his heahih, the remembrance of his incomparable wife, however 
mellowed by time, was impressed on his heart with the deepest a£fec^ 
ticm. He never mentioned her name without a sigh, nor handled 
any trifle that had once been hef s, without betraying the yearnings 
of a wounded spirit. He attached a sanctity to every thing allied 
to her memory ; her omaaieiits, her portrait, her letters, her senti- 
ments, were objects of his constant regard. When lie spoke of her, 
his tremulous voice proved the unabated interest with which he re- 
membered their happy union. When alone, her image was conti- 
nually present to his thoughts ; in his walks he delighted to hum the 
airs she was accustomed to play; and I remember the vibration of 
an old guitar, which had been preserved as one of her reliques, 
immediately drew tears from his eye» whOe he described to us the 
skill with which she accompanied her own melody. From all I 
have heard of her, she must have been a woman of very superior 
merit; with many personal charms, she was accomplished in a de- 
gree which rendered her society highly attractive. She liad accom- 
panied her father to the West Indies, where he held the chief com- 
mand; and duiing that period, she bad abundant occasions of 
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tbewmg the swee&tctt of her dis(>otakioii, and the firmness of her 
nfgohitiftfi. He was am Admiral of the old " regime * and I believe 
k •"-■^ri-** veqaired all liar doll to steer her h^ liaik amidit 
the slonny teas she had to nsngale.' — [Pbiii Km sli ri iii M m, toL m. 

The war tenniiiated bdbre Captam'Loduf's health was tnff- 
cientlf restored to reanme hk adhe dtaliei it set, and Uie mntiiie 
and edncatioQ of fife diildreii wlio sui f f p rt Aeir aiotiier, employed 
hi> n,:: d i:. :he manner which afforded him the best relief from 

that de>pondency into w'nich solitar)' mourners are too apt to 
decliBe. But he could no longer endure the ^loom which seemed 
now to overhang liis residence at Addington. He removed fiistto 
West Mailing, and, after a few yean^ to KiOiiaDgton, in oider to 
give fiMihly to the education of his hojt, and to imimtain those pxo» 
fpfisional comiectioiis which mi^ be aaefiil to them in their firture 
progress, when they should, in their tan, hare to grapple with the 
norld. On the prospect ofhoslililies in 1787, EariHow^ who dwn 
presided at the Adnmalty, adapted measores for refimning the 
almses which had been failberto piactiBe d m die imppessmeiit of 
seamen, and prevailed npon some of the oldest and most trusty 
officers to go down to the principal stations for that purpose. Am 
these Captaiii Locker procccdtil to Exeter, and on sending for 
the lieutenant liitherto charged with tlu providiiiL" men tor the 
navy, a figure appeared before liim which ezdted his amazement 
Beneath a shabby uniform coat, this penoni^ suspended a green 
apron, of most problematical i^peannce. It ^raa enquired whether he 
reaUy were die lieotenant of the impiefls service^ iqpo^ 
ducedhb oommission, frankly adoMvwledgpng that in addi 
honourable nuk he held from the King, he eierased the craft and 
caDuig of a uuBer, for the better mamtenance of a copious progeny. 

The armament for that time was abandoned; bat in 1790, on the 
prospect of a rupture with Spain relative to the foolish dispute about 
Nootka Souiul, he received the command of HLs Majesty's ship 
Cambndge, of eighty guus, bearing the flag of Admiral (^afterwards 
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Lend) Graves at Fiymouth ; his present Afajest^^ then Duke of 
Chrence, at that time commanded the Valiant, of seventy^btir guns, 
attiie same port ; and, attracted by the frank and engaging mannera, 
which were a faithful ladcx of Captain Locker's character. His Royal 
Highness soon aduiiLted him to his friendship, and distinguished him 
by frequent marks of respect and regard until the close of his life. 
The author having sent to His Royal Highness a copy of the little 
memoir of his father, published in 1S23, to which frequent reference 
is made in the succeeding pages, he received the following gracious 
acknowledgement 

" Sir, Biuh7 Houe, 16th Junuj, 188S. 

Last night I received your's of the 13th instant, and its en- 
chwixre, which I have read with great satis&ction, and whk^ only 

renders justice to your worthy and excellent father, whose memory 
must ever be dear to those who had the advantage, like myself, ot 
knowing the late Lieutenant Governor Locker. 

I remain, jour's sincerely, 

WU.UAU. 

Edward Hawke Locker, Esq." 

The dispute with Spain being accommodated without an appeal 
to.anns, the fleet was dismantled, , and Captain Locker once more 
returned to private life, which afforded Imn leisure for those domestic 
pursuits, which a man of his active and well constituted mmd em- 
braced for the benefit of others, as well as for the love of that profes- 
sion to winch his life had been devoted. About this time he turned 
his aLlention more particularly to naval histor}', a suhjecL which his 
intimacy with Admiral Forbes, then at the head of the Navy, much 
encouraged him to pursue. That valuable man, during a long 
seri^ of years, was by intirmity confined to his chair ; yet he retained 
an extent of information, and an accuracy of memory regarding 
naval affiurs, beyond any officer of his time. In Captain Locker's 
frequent visits to the Admiral, he gained a great mass of oral infoi;- 
mation which he applied to the correction and iUustratlon of soma 
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of the must important transactions recorded in our Naval histories. 
He also made a large collection of original documents (of g^-eat value 
to the historian) from those of bis numerous friends, who by ^unil/ 
connection, or otherwise, were possessed of such materials. In the 
rough draft of a letter (in his own wnting, now before us) addressed 
to the Earl of Saxidwich» to whom he owed many attentions while 
his Lofdsh^ was firat Lord of tiie AdminUy^be encloses tiie ongpial 
narratiYe of Sir Richard Haddock relating the partlctilars of bis 
iUustrions ancestoifB destruction on board the Royal James ; and 
after informing bis correspondent of the rich collection of naval 
docmiituta tiien in ins handi>, he slates his intention of giving tliera 
to the public, and that he was already in treaty with an editor for the 
work. At that period he had almost prevailed upon our friend Mr. 
Lodge, Norroy King of Arms (who at this time stands unrivalled as 
a biographer) to undertake a Naval History of England, founded 
upon these and other valuable materials in our public libraries, and 
in private collections. It was then, and still ti to be regretted that 
he finally abandoned the design» More morti^dng is it that under 
this disappointment Captain Lodcer was induced to place bis own 
valuable collection in the bands of the late Mr. Cbamock, who 
wrought them mto bis well known volummous work entitled *' Bi> 
ographia NavaKs. * For though that active and indefatigable mm 
was a scholar and a gentleman, t lulowed with considerable talents 
and acquirements, and, we may add, with one of the most kind and 
generous hearts, Ik was very ill qualified for tlie performance, being 
a slovenly whter, and so careless in the investigation of facts, as well 
as in the ammgement of bis materials, that he gained little credit by 
this laborious performance which greatly disappointed the pubbc 
expectation. But poor Cbamock, whom we intimatoly knew« wvbIb 
under the constant pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and ww dii> 
traded with an infinity of schemes to overcome them. He was bom 
with an eccentric genius, which prompted a most versatile dispori- 
tion commereiai speculations, clasncal antiquities, fiuming phys- 
olog)', marine architecture, (on the iiistory of which he published 
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ttvee huge quartos) and an endless vaxiety of subordinate pursuits 
poflMSied him by trnns* and sometimes altogether. At one time he 
contEWted to simply gun fliDta to the Emperor of Rua^ At ano- 
ther, he mq^Qited lyoopodram firom Germany^ to fumiah artificial 
l^t&ing to our Pby-Houaea. During all these aehemea, the Bio- 
graphia NarafiB stiU dragged on through ita heavy stages from year 
to year ; while at the same tune he edited the Naval Chronicle, 
wrote political pamphlets which nobody read, and dramas which no 
theatre could perform. Well do we remember the martyrdom of 
listening many long hours to his own reliearsal of " Egbert, " a Tra- 
gedy in Manuscript, while the elated author " stans pede in uno ** 
amidst our fSemiily circle, vociferated and gesticulated all the parts 
with strenuous lungs and most ludicrous voice and action, deliveri|ig 
the female speeches in a squeaking fidaetto» and mouthiog out in 
deeper tones those of hia Smcon hero. 

The great imprudeDce with which all Chamock'a multi&rious 
aehemea were conducted, involved him in inextricable difficulties. 
Yet, while harassed and perplexed by those demands which kept 
him upon a perpetual hunt after money, he, like old Samuel Johnson 
in his need, shared his purse and his table ^v^th guests still more 
needy, and otten lent to another the sum which he had sought half 
the town over to borrow for himself His debts at length drove him 
to a from which his curmudgeon father, (we use the epithet in 
its true meaning, " osur mechant, "*) refused to relieve him, though 
poasessmg ample meant, and left him to perishj we fear from want 
of common necessaries of life, which were at leqgth furnished hy 
frimds, ^noiant of his reel condition, till too late to save him. No 
sooner was he dead than his unnatural fether, to gratify hss own' 
femily pride, made him a pompous fimeial alt a cost sufBdent to have 
set him free while living ! It is remaikable abo that a few weeks 
after, by the death of his mother, (who had long separated herself 
from her unfeeUng husband) an estate would have devolved to her 
unfortunate son, which might have rendered him wholly inde- 
pendent 
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■ Two other objects engaged Captain Locker's attention about the 
Bame period. The first was the revival of a fund for the rehef of 
^Ustvessed naval oificers, their widows and children, in which he 
warmly co-operated with his £nends Admind Barrington and Adn^^ 
Edwards. With them he was assodated as treasurer when the 
Society was established, and thenceforward gave it his constant 
support during the rest of his life* This excdlrat Institution still 
flourishes, with inereased revenne^ under the name of the Naval 
Charitable Society. 

The other was an Institution formed also in 1791, for the improve- 
ment of Naval Architecture, of which he became a zealous supporter, 
hoping that it might thus secure important advantages in the con- 
struction of our ships of war ; but the failure of its finances, which 
were soon exhausted in experiments upon rival theories, ruined the 
scheme, and it gradually withered away. 

The progress of the French revolution now impelled tfaeur frantic 
rulers to denounce war upon England. Our Government long fore- 
seeing this crisis had wisely prepared to meet it, and having immedi- 
ately issued a counter declaration of hostilities against France, they 
put into commission the ships which had been for some time silently 
preparing in the several ports, and appohited officers to the principal 
coniniitnds. Previous to this. Admiral Dalr)'mple haxnng retired 
from the command at Sheenicss in I)ecemi)er 1792, Captain Locker 
received a commission as Commodore to hoist his broad pendant on 
board his His Majesty's ship Sandwich at the Norc, the most active 
preparations being then making to hasten the ships to sea which 
were fitting in the Thames and Medway. But the infirmities which 
In oompaiative repose had been controlled, or partially subdued, now 
returned upon hum in a more serious form. The wound which he had 
received in boarding the Telemaque thirty six years before, (unfelt 
at the time, but often afterwards re-opened) now laid him up again, 
and after much calm deliberation, he wrote to the Earl of Chatham, 
Ifoiii whom he had received the appointment, requesting that a more 
active ofiicer might be sent to relie\ e him in his command. The 
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Admiralty complied with his proposal, and the station of Lieutenan t 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital having just then become vacant, 
the Coinmodore exchanged to that honourable retirement, where 
he spent the remaining years of his life. 

But although withdrawn from the field of action, he kept his eye 
upon the combatants. He was too good a patriot, and too fond of 
his profession, not to take a deep interest in the progress of that 
tremendous contest The year after his retirement he was cheered 
by the tidings of Lord Howe's Victory, where his former messmate. 
Lord Gardner, gained his coronet. And thieo years after, the 
brilliant action off St. Vincent conferrod an earldom on his old 
Captain, Sir John Jervis, who, on that occasion, wrote to him this 
gratifying note : 

Mr DEAR Locker, Vidoiy, LugM Bay, 141b Feb. 1797. 

I know you will be desirous of a Ime from me, and though I 
have not lime to ^ve you any thing like detsil, I cannot resist 

telling you that your ^/ive Commodore Nelson received the 
swords of the Comniaiidcrs of a first rate and eighty gun i>hip of the 
encKiy on their rcspcctivo (juarter decks. As you will ])robably see 
Mrs. Parker, give my love to her although unknown, and say the 
junction of her husband (afterwards Sir William Parker) with the 
squadron under his command, I must ever consider the happiest 
event of my life. Say every thing kind to your young men, and be 
assured I am ever truly yours 

Lieut Governor Locker, John Jervis. 

Greenwich Hospital. 

The gallant Commodore himself sent him his own nanative of 
tiiat great exploit, (of which he forwanied another copy to the Duke 
of Clarence), which was soon after published. In the following 
month of July Sir Horatio returned to England, having lost his arm 

at Teneriffe. This gave his old Captain frequent opportunities of 
intt rcoursc v. illi liim ; and for the last time. Nelson, after great 
suffering, being at length cured of his wound, early in 1798 resumed 
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his station in the Mediteirajiean, where he embarked on " a Sea of 
Gloiy," which was bounded only by his life. The autumn of that 
yeur brought the tidings of his great triumph at the Nile, which 
came like a cordial to revive his old friend's drooping health which 
was now rapidly dedimng. The following letter written in the midst 
of all the public cares, and private uneasiness of Nelson's mind at 
that tiiiie» will shew that however defective in his fidelity elsewfacfe, 
tiiis attachment, which he lo wannly eipresaes to tfaefiiend of hb 
youth, had suffered no sensible abat eme nt : 

My dear Friend, Palermo, 9ih Feb. irw, 

I well know your own goodness of heart will make all due 
allowances for ray present situation, and that truly I have not the 
time or power to answer all the letters I receive, at the moment. 
9ut you, my old friend, after twenty-seven years acquaintance, know 
fhat nothing can alter the attachment and gratitude to you* I have 
been your scholar. It is yon who taught me to board a French 
man of war by your conduct when in the Eipeitment. It is yon 
who always said, "lay a Frsnchmaa dose, and you wiE best him,'' 
and my only ment in my profession is being a good scholar. Our 
friendship will never end but with my life, but you have always been 
too partial to me. — The Vesu\ian Republic being fixed, I have now 
tx) look out for Sicily ; hut revolutionary principles are so prevalent 
in the world, that no monarchical government is safe or sure of 
lastmg ten years. Believe me ever yonr &ithful and affectionate 
fiiendf 

L*. Govemor Locker. Nmm. 

When in the following year his noble friend returned once more 
to England upon resigning his command in Sicily, Mr. Locker was 
very near his dissolution, yet the desire of seeu^ again the hero 
whom he still remembered witli almost the afibction of a pavent^ 
ocoi^pied his thoughts from time to time widun die last days off his 
Kfe. But this wish was not gratified: he never saw him again, and 
at length he simk imder repeated attacks of palsy, whidi pot a 
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period to his valuable oziBtence on the 26th December, 1800, in the 
seventieth year of fais afge. Lord Nelaon'b letter, ^en apprized of 
bis death, is too honouiable both to himself and his deceased Mend, 
to be omitted in this place. 

Mt DEAB Jobn, 97«h Dtcenbcr, 1800. 

From my heart do I condole with you on the great and ine- 
parable loss we have all sustained hi the death of your dear worthy 
&tber — a man whom to know was to love, and those who had 
only heard of him, honoured. The greatest ''earthly" consohition 
to us his fiiends that remain, is that he has left a character for 
honour and honesty which none can surpass, and very, very few 
attain. That the posterity of the righteous will prosper, w e are 
taught to beheve, and on no occasion can it be more truly verified 
than from my dear much lamented friend, and that it may be 
realized in you, your sisters and brothers, h the fer\ ent prayer of. 

My dear John, your affiicted Mend, 
Jolm Locker, Esq. Nelson. 

On tliu day appointed for the funeral he came down to Greenwich 
Hospital to follow the remains of his venerated friend to his tomb 
at Addington, where they were laid beside those of his long-lamented 
wife, and though on that occasion his sons were deeply engaged 
with their own sorrow, they could not be insensible of the unequivocal 
proo& of graceful affection which his lordship then exhibited over 
the remains of his early friend and patron. 

Bfr. Lodm^s professional career was not dotinguiBhed by any of 
those great achievements which ai? the portion of a very small 
nondier among the host of candidates for martial renown. After 
an the anxiety with which the best qualified officer seeks ^stinction, 
he still may never find the opportunity to ^in it; nor, if he is a 
•wise man, will he complain of others, perhaps inferior to him in 
merit, who seize the golden opportunity, and bear off those high 
professional honours which the Sovereign necessarily reserves for 
victflCB in important battles. A Wellington, or a Nelson, does not 
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appear once in an a^f, and therefore men of high principles and 
sound judfijement will not be for ever panting after impossibilities. 
The sliaft tiiat is levellecl too low will soon take the ^onnd. ^Vllile 
that which is raised too high will spend its strength in the air, and 
fall short of the mark it might have reached at a jtister elevation. 
This may not be an unprofitable suggestion to any young candidate 
&r reputation. If he deal honestly tvith his self-knowledge, he iriQ 
discover the true extent of his own powers, and what they may be 
reasonably expected to accomplish. Let him take his ami accovd> 
hngly, and he will rarely &il of his just reward* 

Mr* Locker always considered himself what the world calls a/w- 
fum^e man in his profession. Yet few have passed through a more 
active and laborious course of service ; his promotion, though ulu- 
mately successful, was tardy m progress, for he was twenty-two 
years in constant cmplo^Tnent before he attained the rank, of Post 
Captain, and tw enty-five years more ere he acquired even the tem- 
porary rank of Commodore, and was then compelled by his infirmities 
to retire from the Service almost within reach of his flag. Yet no 
man was ever more content, more gratcsfiil, or more attached to the 
Royal Navy. 

" A reputation so well earned was rewarded not only with prefer- 
ment, hut by the esteem and aflection both of officers and men. 
The sailors respected lum fur his skill and gallantry, and loved him 

for his humanity : virtues in which he emulated the bright example 
of his patron. In the selection of his earlier naval friends he had 
shewn great discernment, for they became some of the most distin- 
guished otlicers in the service. When in his turn he became a 
|»tron, his example as a commander drew around him a number of 
young officers whose brilliant career richly repaid the obligations 
they received from him. Several of them who rose to honour, pre- 
sented him with their portraits. These were hung round his room, 
and he indulged a pardonable pride m shewing to his visitors these 
memorials of his " Younkers " relatingsome honourable trait of eacJi 
of them in succession. My &ther was no ordinary character : one 
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of the most remarkable fisatares of his mmd was snnplicity. He 
was the most natural person I ever ktiew, and this gitve a very 
agreeable tone to all he said and did. I verily believe he hated 
nothing in the world except hypocrisy. He was blessed with a 
sound understanding, an intrepid spirit, and a benevolent heart. 
From his father he derived a taste for literaturej which though 
thwarted by the rough duties of a sea Vft, was never quenched, 
and afterwards revived under the culture of more gentle assod- 
ations on shore. He had. been taken from a public school too early 
to secure a classical education, but such was the diligence with 
which he afterwards repaired this defect, that few men of his .pro- 
fession could be found so well acquainted with books and then* 
authors. In the retirement of his later years, he was enabled to 
cultivate this taste with every advantage, and numbered among 
his familiar friends some of the most considerable persons of his 
own time. Saturday was his appomted day for receiving such 
visitors ; on these occasions we were allowed to be present, and 
looked forward to it with delight, for we thus gained valuable in- 
struction as well as amusement. He lost noopportuni^ of a£fordii^ 
us information. All departments of literature had attractions for 
him, and without the science of a proficient, he had a genuine love 
of kntiwled^ wherever it was to be found. He was a great reader ; 
I think Shakespear (as an amusement), was his &vourite book ; and 
he read his plays with a native eloquence and feeling that some- 
times drew tears from our eyes, and still oftener from his own. The 
principles of my father's character were perhaps better understood 
by \iewirif: liim in the retirement of domestic lite than m his profes- 
sional relations ; for it is only in private that the more delicate traits 
of disposition are to be observed. . There is a certain exterior worn 
by most men in their intercourse with the wcurld (we do not mean an 
artifiGial,chaiacfcer), which produces agenersl resemblance; but this 
is thrown aside upon re^tering their home, and the nicer, peculia- 
rities of character hidden from the public eye are disclosed, without 
reserve, m the freedom of a frmily cirtle* Thus it was with my 
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father. Tlie playfulness of his disposition never appeared to such 
advantage as at his own fireside, and though the warmth of his 
benevolence diiiiised itself wherever he appeared, it glowed with 
peculiar brightnc^ at home. He was no party man ; he often coi^ 
gnttulated himself that he viras abroad when the disgraceful schisa 
divided the navy between Keppel and P&Uiser. He had friends on 
both sidety and loet none. Though ooxdiaUj attached to ChuRh 
and Kmg, he ivaa neither a bigot in religion nor in polittes; be had 
great rdnctance to controvecsy, and enjoyed the fiienddq^ of nttn 
of real worth of all parties. His fiither indeed was a staunch jan> 
bite, and he thus inherited Tory principles. He used to relate thai 
when a boy, he was often sent with presents to the poor highlanders 
confined in the Tower, after the rebellion of 1745 ; one of these 
honest fellows, who deserved a better fate, gave him his leathern 
belt as a keepsake a few days before his execution, and in treasuring 
up this simple relique, he fostered the political i^pinions with which 
it was aasodated. With aU this partiality, he reprobated the hwt- 
less mgratitude of Prince Charies to those who supported his pie- 
tensions; and among the honourable traits whidi nailed the 
tiharaeter of Kuig Geoige the thud, he particolaily admired hh 
tenderness towards the hist of the Stuarts. 

"The remembrance of any cuusidcrable act of kindness became a 
part of my father's constitution, it cost him no effort to retain it in 
his memory; be never seemed to feci the weight of an obligation, 
and it arose to his mind whenever he had an opportunity of requiting 
it. The child, the friend, nay, the dog, of any one to irtiom hems 
obliged, was sore to reodve some acknowledgement I cannot 
fingiet a visit to the tomb of Lord Hawfa;, in liie village of SwBlh»' 
fing, Hants, wfaich caUed up sill Us gratitude at .Iba dirtsBce of 
twenty years. A rou^ old admhtal who accoropanfed ns fisll iht 
same grateful sentiments, yet strug^ed hard to hide his enothflit 
but my father gave frue course to liis feelings, while the tears stoli 
down their nigged cheeks in sympathy. 

Good breeding is said to be the daughter of good nature. There 
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was an unaffected cordiality in my Other's hospitality, a frank &rai< 
Haalty towards an old Mend, a lespect and tenderness to women of 
an lanlEft and ages and complexions, which matked the generous 
■pant of an Sni^ish gentleman of the old school. Towards young 
persoBB he had none of the ehiUness and ansteiity of age ; he 
treated them on equal tenns, and they learned many a vahiahle 
lesson from his conversation, while they fencied themselves only 
amused. He had an excellent library, which before his death was liulf 
exhausted in presents to his youthful friends. Of this, some years 
ago, I had a very gratifying proof on visiting a Spanish gentleman 
in the island of Majorca, who unexpectedly opened to mc a little 
cabinet filled with the best Enghsh authors, which my Either had 
pieeented to him while a student in London. 

** The fireside on a winter evening was a scene hi^y picturesque, 
and worthy the pencil of WiDde. The veteran sat in his easy chair, 
sunounded by his cUIdren ; a few grey hairs peeped from beneath 
his hat, worn somewhat awry, that gave an arch turn to the head 
which it seldom quitted. The anchor button, and scarlet waistcoat 
trimmed with gold, marked the fashion of former times ; beforf him 
lay his book, and by its side a weak beverage, prepared by the care- 
fill hand of a daughter, who devoted herself to him with a tenderness 
peculiarly delightful to the infirmities of age. The benevolent fea- 
tures of the old Commodore were slightly obscured by the incense 
of & dgaire (the last remnant of a oodqnt education), whidi spread 
its firagnmce m long wreaths of smoke aioundhimself and the whole 
apartment. His cane, containing a near-sifted glass in its head, 
rested beside his chair, and a footstool supported his wonnded leg, 
. beyond which lay his old faithful Newfomidland dog stretched upon 
the hearth. Portraits of King Chai-lcs the first and Van Tromp 
(uidicating the characteristic turn of his mind), appeared above the 
chimney-piece, and a multitude of prints of British heroes covered 
the rest of the wainscot. A knot <^ antique swords and Indian 
weapons crowned the old £uhioned pediment of the door, and a 
doth curtain was extended across the room to fence off the cold 
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air, to which the ct>nbtitntion of an old sailor is particularly sen- 
sitive. Such was the picture. 

" The servants who reveienoed his peculiarities, served him with 
earnest affection: even his horse confided in his good nature as 
mudi as the rest of his establishment^ for when he was of opinion 
that the morning ride wa^ stifiiciently extended, he commonly jbccd 
about without consillting his master, and as mj fitther usuaUy.nds 
in gambadoes, not the most oonvenient for oontendmg with a sdf- 
willed steed, he generally yielded to his caprice. The chief par- 
sonage in his confidence, in the liousehold, was old Boswell, the self 
invested minister of the extraordinaries of the family, who looked 
upon the footman as a jackanapes, and on the female servants as 
quite incapable of understanding " his Honour." fiosw ell had been 
in his day a smart young seaman, and formerly rowed the stroke oar 
in the Captain's baige. After many a hard gale, and long s^aia- 
tion, the association was renewed in old age, and to a by-slandet 
had more the fioniUaiity of ancient friendship, than of the relation 
of master and servant " Has your Honour any furth^ commands,* 
said Boswell, as he used to enter the parlour in die evening, while 
throwing his body into an angle he made his reverence, and shut the 
door with liis ojjposite extremity at the same time. " No, Boswell, 
I thinic not, unless indeed you are disposed for a glass of grog before 
you go." " As your Honour pleases," was the established reply. A 
si§^ from my father soon produced the favourite mixture, at the 
approach of which the old sailor was observed to slide a quid into 
his cuff, and prepare for action. " Does your Honour remember 
ythea we wese iip the Bfissisaippi m the NautQus T *' Aye, my old 
friend, I ^haU never forget it— twas a happy trip, the poor Indians 
won aU our hearts." " Ah ! but your Honour, there was worse com- 
pany than they in the woods there ; mayhap you remember the 
great black snake that clung round the Serjeant of nKiniu s. and had 
well nigh throttled him.** "I do, I do, and the poor {iA]y)\\ ^v;i«; 
obhged to beat its head to pieces against his ovm body. 1 remember 
it, as though it happened but yesterday." " And the rattlesnake too,' 
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quoth Boswell, that your honour killed with your cane, five and 
forty foot r " Avast, Boswell " cried my father, " mind your reckon- 
ing there, 't^'as but twelve you rogue, and thafs long enough hi all 
conscience." These scenes were highly diverting to our familiar 
fiiendsy and are remembered ivith interest by those of them who still 
survive. 

• " If benevolence, was the strikiiig feature of my fitthei's disposition^ 
leligioii was the aaehor of his hope, the star by which he steered^ 
in order to reach ''the haven where he would be." There was an 
habitual energy in his private devotions which proved the firm hold 
that Christianity had obtained over his mind. Whether in reading 
or in conversation, at the name of God he mstantlv uncovered his 
head by a spontaneous movement of pious feeling ; nothing but ill- 
ness kept him from church, his example there was a silent reproof 
to the idle and the indifferent. I see him still, in imaginationj kneel- 
ing unconscious of all about him, absorbed in earnest prayer, and 
though his features were Goncealed, the agitation of his venerable 
head indicated the fervour of lus si:^]icBtions ; the recollection has 
often quickened my own indolence. Such was the man whose 
memory is endeared to all who knew his worth, affording to us a 
beautiftd example of a true M English officer." [Plain Englishman, 
vol. iii. p. 563. J 

Like all men of true piety he gratefully ascribed to God every 
blessing he received, every mercy he experienced. He felt that the 
Almighty ruler of the Universe watched abo with equal care over 
the minutest action of his life, and he was forward to acknowleclge 
flie special hand of his Providence extended over him on many 
remarkable occasions. Of one of these he always spoke with great 
solemnity, as it bore Ihe strongest evidence of that gracious interpo- 
sition, which the divine wisdom sometimes sees fit to make more 
unmediatdy visible to his creatures, and which on this occasion, 
saved him and the crew of the Lowestoffe from imminent destruc- 
tion. They were going through the windward passage between 
Cuba and Hispaniola ; his officers were spending the evening with 
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liin, tnit jiwtenidl of life cmtoniBry cfaiMiiAihuiiBBy lidli mmd o¥or- 

cast by an vmaccoimtable anxiety for the ssfety of the ship. They 
strove m vain to remove this gloom, they referred to their position 
in the chart, and proved (as they thought) by the observations of 
that day, that there coiild be no danger ; they reminded him that 
the frigate was nimung rapidly with a fair wind through the mid- 
cfaannel, that they were &r from the land on both sides, the weather 
fine, and a bright inoon flfaimng orer an imdiy^^ ItwasaD 
m vtm, BtOl he lemamed lesdesa and wwaatiBfleii. Hk oilcen niio 
tin now greatly respected his judgement^ thought hnn cracy, but 
being thdr commander, neither their reasoning nor their rallying 
prevailed, and they retired for the night leaving him 8191 amdoos^ 
walking Ins quarter-deck. Again lie called up the master and re-ex- 
amined the chart, and to " make assurance double sure* he ordered 
men to the mast head, and to the bowsprit-end, to keep a strict look- 
out. But when all seemed so secure, and he alone uneasy, at mid- 
night a dismal cry was heard from the bowsprit '* breakers a-head." 
Captain Locker instantly ordered the helin hard aFsfcaiboard» and as 
the ship went round, her keel grazed over a reef of rocksi, till then 
unknown, upon which they were directly steoing, and must have 
been inevitably lostt ''Ihey that occupy their busineaa in great 
waters, see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deepP 

The portrait, here engraved, was formerly in the possession of the 
Earl of St. Vincent, who, some years before his death, presented it 
to the author, and it has been by him ])l:iccd in the Naval Galler}' in 
the name oi his tamily, and in obedience to the unanimous vote of the 
Directors of Green\^ich Hospital, on the formation of this National 
Collection in 1825. Thirty years before that period, the Lieut 
Governor himaelf had vainly suggested the ssme proposition, which 
has at length been aceomiilished at a more auspicious era. 

Perhaps it may be objected that our memoir is not an indiviM 
portrait, but a famify pktttre ; and it must be confessed tiiat ive 
have yielded to the temptation. But as we have given due proon- 
neiice tu tiie prmcipai hgure, we trust those whicii are subordinate 
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will not be viewed without interest, while they materially contribute 
to give effect to the chancter of him irith whom they are so nearly 
asBOcistedL 

We have introdiioed the present article thus early, from a venial 
anxiety to eecore it a place in a woik so peculiarly connected ivith 
the officer here recorded. It would, more properly have conMkd 
the publication, had we not doubted the completion of our entire 
plan, owing to the failure of the author's health, which ha.s compelled 
him to seek its restoration in a temporary residence (Rome) far dis- 
tant from those sources of information which would have much faci- 
litated his labours. The writing of these sheets has been the prin- 
cipal solace of a sick chamber, and has afforded him the satisfiiction 
of feeling that whatever may now happen, he has been permitted to 
offer this very uiadequste tribute to the memory of such a fether. 
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IN THE HAllRY GRACE A DIEU. 

MAY ao, im 

the suoceflrion to the imperial throne of Gemiany was 
claimed hj the rival SoyereignB of France and Spam, Frands the 
finty aaxioos to secure the friendship of the young King of England, 
invited Henry the eighth to a conference on the frontiers of the 
small territorj' surrounding Calais, which stiU pertained to the 
English crown. Meanwhile Charles, equally desirous of his alli- 
ance, on passing from Spain to his possessions in the Low Countries, 
landed at Dover to pay Henry an uneiqpected \isit in his own domi- 
nions, a compliment not cast away upon this joyous monarch, nor 
on Wolsey his aqiiring minister, whom he soon won to his interest 
by flattering his hopes of the future Pontificate. This purpose 
being accomplished, Charles resumed his voyage on the SOth of 
May, 1520, on which day Henry, with his Queen and Court, em- 
harked for Calais on board the Harry Grace ft Dieu, then the 
largest and most magnificent ship in the world. 

This is not the place to detain our readers with the oft-told tale 
of the meeting of the two Sovereigns in the Champ dc drap d'Or 
between Guisnes and Ardrcs — the splendour of the ceremonial, the 
dazzling beauties of the rival Coiu-ts - ihe pastimes, the jousts, the 
toumeys which were then exhibited. The accomplished monarchs 
excelled all tiieur kn^ts in these hazardous exercises, .and bore 
away the pahn from every antagonist with a grace and courtesy 
which chamed the spectators of this extraoxdinary scene. But we 
would rather draw the attention of our readers to the progress of 
naval architecture in this country, as a suhject of curious research to 
all who feel, as we do, a high degree of interest for these *' mighty 
. bulwarks of our sea-girt isle.** 
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Tlie building of the Hany Grace a Dieu may be considered as 
iJie commencemeiit of the aera for constructing ships for the Royal 
Navy of England. This ship, which was a remarkable structure 
for those times, was built at Erith by command of King Henry the 
■eventh ; but was not launched until the year 1515, in the ensuiiig 
idgn. Artilleiy had been introduced on board fihipfi of war towards 
the close of ihe 15th centuiy, and weie so pteced as to fire over 
the gunwale; but Descharges, a French builder at Brest, in 1500 
eonttiTed port-holes, to allow guns to be fixed below the deck. 
Plrobobty this mm the first En^ish ship which extended that advan* 
tage to two deck.s, and enabled her to carry, as we learn from 
Chamock, one ImtKhed and thirty-two pieces of ordnance, of wliicli 
however only thirteen were nine pounders and u[)ward. She was 
of the burthen of one thousand to!is, and measured in length one 
hundred and sixty-seven feet, in breadth forty-eight feet This 
remained in eidstence till the year 1553, when she was burned 
by tiibddetA at Woolwich. 

Henry ^e ei|^th took much interest in naval affiurs. He caused 
many ships to be built expressly for his royal service s finr which 
purpose he founded a dock-yard at .Woolwich,— soon after a second 
at Deptford, and lastly, a third at Portsmouth. He appointed 
a commisbioner to controul the establishments so formed. 

Queen Elizabeth abated notliing of her royal father's zeal for the 
naval defence of lier realm ; and was much encouraged by the able 
advice and judgment of Dudley, who afterwards styled himself Duke 
of Northumberland, and of Sir Walter Raleigh, who being a man of 
veiy considerable learning and science, as well as an able navigator, 
effected many important improvements. The capstan and chain- 
punq> were introduced in that reign { and among other inventions, 
stay-4ai]s and studding sails were then first employed. 

King James the first, inheriting the same regard for the nnvy, found 
in the celebrated Phineas Pett (an able mathematician of Cambridge) 
a naval architect who applied the true principles of science to this 
important department. He constructed the Koyal Prince, of one 
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tiiousand four hundred tons burthen, carrying sixty-four guns upon 
two decks, which James presented to his accomplished son Henry 
Prince of Wales, who tlied too soon to realize the fond iiope of 
the nation. The construction of this vessel greatly advanced the 
art of ship building, by correcting many errors of the old system of 
caipentiy, arisiiigfiom the want of mathematical knowledge. 

In the subsequent reign Pett found in King Charles thefint astill 
more enligl&tened and liberal patron of art. The King, who highly 
esteemed his navy as the great bulivaik of national defence, and who 
was jealous of his supremacy in the Kanow Seas, which the Dutch 
were di^rased to question, commanded him to construct a second 
ship of still larger dimensions, to which he gave the name of Sove> 
reign of the Seas," as a pledge to his subjects that he would maintain 
this title. She mounted one hundred guns, and appears to have 
been the first ship constructed with three regular tiers of ports. This 
vessel was a great efifort of skill at that period ; and an inspection of 
Uie beautiful model of her which has been lately made at Chatham 
(from the oiigmal diawii^ cf Phineas 'Pett) will shew, that in her 
form and proportions she was equal to the drai:^ts of the most 
scientific of the modem Fkench engineers. This noble ship which 
had snrvived many of the most obstinate engagements with the 
enemy, was at length destroyed by an accidental fire at Chatham 
in IGOa. A picture of her may be seen in our tialler)', whicii was 
recently presented by Mr. Hooper, the valuable Secretary of the 
Institution. It is remarkable that the construction of this ship 
lost Charles his crown ; for the royal exchequer heing unable to 
supply the necessary ftinds for the purpose. His M ij* sty resorted 
to the fotal levy of the ^tip monegf, which provoked his Parliament 
to that desperate opposition to the regal authority, which finally 
brought him to the scaffold. 

The long and bloody wars which were maintained with the States 
of Holland, greatly tended to increase the strength and numbers of 
the English unvy during the u^ui^jation ot Ciumwell, and the sub- 
sequent reigus of Charles and James the second; but while the 
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Aaiitical spirit and skill of the oflScen and seamen were greatly 
increased by these frequent encounters with a brave and poweiM 
enemy, the art of ship hmlding retrograded, from the want of sden- 
tific engineers ; in consequence of which the more enl^htened views 
of Phmeas Pett were abaxidoned, the English buiUezs bong cont^ 
to imitate the- clumsy models of the Dutch. The Royal Charles 
oi 110 l)rass guns, was built in 166S, by old Shish the King's chief 
engineer, whom Evelyn describes as " hardly able to read." Yet 
Charles the second loved his navy and established a fourth dock- 
yard at Sheemess, in 1670. James his successor also introduced 
many fnqirovements^ though little as to the construction of the ships. 
France meanwhile was* rapidly advancing in her marine. Men of 
distinguished science were engaged m her service in constructing 
ships of war, which greatly excelled those of England and HoOand, 
both m beauty of form and in velodfy of movement 

At the Revolution, King WUHam came over strongly prepossessed 
in favour of his Dutch models, and had no taste for imitating the 
improvements of the French ; but though a soldier by choice, and 
devoted to the cflor^' of the field, he gave two snbstantiiJ proofs of 
regard for the English navy : first, by establish ini^ a fifth dock-yard 
at Plymouth ; and, secondly, by appropriating ** the King's house* 
at Greenwich to the uses of an hospital for seamen: thoiq^the 
merit of the latter gift we betieve is due to Queen Mary, who, as an 
Englishwoman, felt a cordial regard for her sailon. 

On' the accession of the House of Hanover the English fleet was 
still found tO' be greatly inferior in structure to that of Fhmce, 
whose engineers, carelul]y educated for thn service, were men of 
science, and therefore excelled the builders in our Lngiish dock- 
yards. The experience of the two last wars had proved the very 
superior sailing of the French and Spanish ships, which continually 
bathed the ablest of our naval commanders, who under Uus great 
disadvantage sought in vain to bring the enemy to action, and thus 
disappointed our countrymen of the victory on many occasions when 
ahnost witfaui their reach* The names of Byron, Rodney; Hughes, 
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and others of our best officers, will recall to our readenr many partiat 
encounten in which they suffered the severest mortification from 
this' cause alone ; nor was it until the improvement of our fleet, by 
the introduction of the best French models, and the capture of some 
of iheir finest ships, thai the superior prowess and seamanshq^ of 
our naval officers m the war of the French Revolution were dis- 
played and acknowledged in every quarter of the ^obe. 

One gieaL improvement of the speed of our ships had indeed been 
adopted in 1783 by the application of copper sheathing to all classes 
of the Tiav\'. The experiment was prc\ioiisly made and rejected in 
1759 ; and so far back as 1670, sheets of lead fastened with copper 
nails, had been in like manner employed and abandoned after a con-* 
siderable trial, m consequence of the rapid oxydation of the iastenings 
by the contact of the two metals, thus greatly endangering the ships 
by a cause then little suspected, which was left to the fixture disco- 
very of the late Sir Humphrey Davy. 

The want of men of science in the- station of ship builders at 
length became so apparent in this country, that in the year 1791 
several distinguished persons formed an association to promote the 
knowledfjc of Naval Architectiu-e. This societv however soon found 
that what was the proper duty of the Government could not be 
effected by a set of private gentlemen, and after wasting much time 
and money in curious experiments upon the " resistance of fluids," 
the scheme was abandoned. 

The war of 1793 proved the best remedy for the ddect. The 
numerous engagements with the enony's- fleets, which • occurred 
during the first years of the contest, threw into our possession some 
of the finest ships of France and Spain. These served as examples to 
oiu* shipwrights, aiul made us ashamed of the prejudicei, and ignorance 
wliich had so long disgraced our naval establishments. Earl Spencer 
called into employment men of eminent learning and ahilities, who 
iqpplied the principles of mathematical science to tiiis great depart- 
ment of our national mechanics; andwhUethe finest models .of 
the Ftench and Spanish arsenals were incorporated into our navy, 
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such as the Commerce de Marseilles, the San Josef, and others, 
the 8iq>erior scale of these noble ships which had been captured 
from the enemy, threw out of the service tiie old fashioned shqps of 
ninety^ taxty4aar, fifty, and foity-four guns, which weie now evi- 
dently unfit to cope with audi opponenfta. 

The inatitutioii of the CoUe^ of Naval AxcUtecture at Poita- 
mouth in 1808, was a tardy imitation of that system of adcntific 
instruction in that department in which the French eng^eers Ind 
been so long educated. This institution has already produced luany 
younf^ men of superior ac([uii oments who have given very sufficient 
proof of the advantages thus derived ; and no one can peruse the 
Barf 1 1 Dupin's able and interesting ** Essay on the Naval Force of 
Great Britain," and his " Report of the progress of the French 
Marine since the Peace," printed in 1820, without feeling the neces- 
sity of affording every encouragenent to men of science and ability 
in ship buildings as weU as in the miUtaiy branch of tins honourable 
profiession. The character of our establishments has been much 
raised by the successful emtdadon of men of talent in the profession. 
About the same time the Commissioners of the Na^7 formed a vcrj' 
cunuus and valuable collection oi models, now deposited at Somerset 
House, exhibit nipj an illustrative series of the progressive improve- 
ments in ship-building. This beautiful Museimi we have very lately 
visited, and to Mr« Knowles, under whose chaige it is more inunedi- 
ately placed, we are indebted for much interesting infoxmatioa on 
the sul^ect, ui answer to the inquiries which such an inspection 
natuxaUy suggested. This vahiable repository has been enriched by 
many important contributions firom His Majesty, the present Duke 
of Northmnberland, Mr. Holdsworth, and other liberal donors ; but 
for the first foundation of this national collection of models the 
public is principally indebted we believe to Sir Robert Seppinj^s, 
>vlu), as one of tlie Surveyors of the Navy, has largely contributed 
to the advancement of naval architecture, by the many scientific 
improvements which he has introduced in the construction of our 
ahipsofwar. Nor does it lessen the merit of these services that the 
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germ of his plan of diagonal braces vtvls anticipated by the old 
French engineers Bouguet and Du Hamel^ and reproduced by their 
countryman Chaucot in 1756. It is also said that SSi Roberta 
plan of a round stem ivas inwviously conodved by the French Admiral 
WiUiamez in 1814, and that a heavy frigate on this principle was 
bnOt at Brest in 1821. 

To what extent the increasing dimensions of warlike ships may 
be carried is indeed a siil)ject of very interesting speculation. In 
this respect the French, who had liirlK rto advanced before iis, are 
now outstripped by the Americans, who have lately constructed ships 
of such dimensions as exceed even the conception of our old English 
builders. We are told that they have now a ship called the Ohio, 
which mounts i:^n two decks 102 guns, (42 and 32-pounders) ; and 
we read of another ship named the Pennsylvania^ a three-decker, 
which measures in length 220 feet^ in breadth 56 feet, and carries 
134 guns, of like calibre. The French also are stated to have a first- 
rate on the stocks of even lai^r dimensions, measuring no less than 
232 tuet in length. To cope with such ships it is become necessary 
that we slioidd construct others of corresponding force. For this 
object three ships are now nearly completed in our dock-yards, 
viz. the Nile, the Rodney, and the London, in length equal to the 
Caledonia, our largest three-decker. They are constructed to cany 
92 guns (32-pounders) on two decks alone. A sanguine expectation 
is entertained that these gigantic ships will combine othtt advan* 
tages with a force nearly equal to our first-rates ; but there are not 
wanting those who apprehend their extreme length will render them 
less manageable as seaFboats, and that as floating batteries their 
broadside will not equal the concentrated force of a lofty three- 
decker when at close quarters with an enemy. 

There is still another mode of construction to \)c noticed het'ore 
we conclude this brief sketch of the progress of our naval architec- 
ture. Although the ^plication of the steam-engine to propel 
vessels through the water was first invented in England, some time 
before it was adopted by the United States of America, no adequate 
advantage had been made of it in this country till after Messrs. 
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Livingston, Fulton, and other enterprisng Americans, had introtluced 
steam vessels in the great rivers and lakes of that vast Continent, 
where they have been constructed of dimensions exceeding any 
which have yet appeared in England. One of these, called the North 
Carolina, has been lately built by Messrs. Stevens, on the Hudson 
BiYer, in fonn resembling the bowl of a spoon ; she measures one 
hundred and seventy-eight feet in length, and runs a distance of 
one hundred and, fi%-five mfles between New York and Albany in 
tiie space of fourteen hours I The rapidly increasing nimiber of 
steam vessels there, as well as in England, has by reciprocity created 
an increased demand : the facility and cheapness of locomotion pro- 
ducing a general disposition in the peopl* to a\ciil tin inselves oi the 
opportunity of visiting places far removed from tlieir own home. 
Hitherto steam vessels have been principally used for the convey- 
ance of passengers and goods. Of late years Uiey have been 
attached to dock-yards, for the purpose of ««««^i»g men of war in 
and out of harbour. This will create another great change in a point 
most important to the tranquillily of nations. We no sooner saw 
this wondei&l elastic fluid applied to the movements of floating 
bodies, than we felt persuaded that at no great distance of time the 
power woidd be directed to the purposes of maritime warfare, and 
we urged oiu- luu al friends to make the study of this formidable 
engnie, as applicable to the evolutions of ships and fleets, an object 
of their most earnest consideration. There is indeed no limit to the 
imagination when we contemplate the possible extent to which 
steam power may be applied^ a power greater than any hitherto 
discovered, and capable as fiff as we at present see of changmg the 
whole diaracter and intercourse of nations, and affecting the whole 
finme of dvE institutions. 

The picture from which our engraving is made was taken from a 
very curious old painting at Windsor Castle, with the permission of 
His Majesty King George the Third, and was presented to the 
Hospital by the Honourable Shute Banington, . late Bishop of 
Durham, in the year 1^26. 
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DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 

* 

1588. 



The most heroic achievement in the reign of Elizabeth was the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. More than thirty years beiore 
she had incurred the implacable hatred of Philip the second, when 
she refused him her hand as the successor of her aster Maiy, and 
he at length detennmed to.racover his influeince and to re-estabHah 
the religion of the Church of Rome in her donumons by force of 
arms. The Ei^gliBh Nary at that period could fumiBh no nunc 
than seventeen shq», hut great were the resources of the maiden 
Queen^ in the firmness of her own character, the wisdom of her 
councillors, and the affections of her people. Being eaily apprized 
of the designs of the enemy, extraordinary exertions were made for 
her defence by land and sea. London and other cities contributed 
large suppUes of money, troops, and ships; and many of the chief 
nobility and gentry equipped vessels of war at thdr own cost, and 
embarked thdr peisons and their fbrtiines in a contest so gknioui. 
The fleet thus raised was entrusted to the command of the Lord 
Howard of E£Bn|^iam» seconded by Drake, Hawkms, Fkt)bl8her« 
Raleigh, and other men of renown, whose names are still had in 
re m em b rance by British seamen^ and wiU mr live in the gratitude 
of their country. 

But distinguished as were these brave officers, England had a far 
mightier Protector whose arm has so often since been stretched 
over this nation. Heaven seemed visibly to fight for thu cause of 
Shzabethj which was in truth the cause of the Reformation. The 
AimadSy presumptuously called " iniindble,*' had scarcely quitted 
the Tsgus, under iStte command of the Duke de Medina Sidoniaand 
his gallant Vice Adnund Recalde* when the whole fleet was diflperBcd 
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by a furious stonn, in which several ships were wrecked and the rest 
driven back to their coast After an interval of many weeks, em- 
ployed in colleeting and refitting the acatteied dupe, tiiey once more 
set sail, and on the 20th of July were descried by the Lord Howard 
steering tovtaids the En^^ish shore in form of a crescent, thehr fleet 
Gonsistinp^ of a hundred and thirty great ships, besides an immense 
convoy, covering a space of seven miles. With thirty ships alone he 
advanced to meet them, and made the attack with such prudence 
and resolution, that while the Spaniards, encumbered by their own 
numbers, were thrown into great disorder, the English sustained the 
loss only of one ship, and pursuing their success, hung tipon their 
rear, and gathered reinforcements aa they closely followed them up 
Chamid. TheMioeof Fama having engaged to joni the Armada 
with a strong body of troops from the Low Countries, tlie Spanisb 
Admifal anchorad off Calais to await his airimaL 'Howard aeiuig 
the opportunity, filled eight of hk worst vessda with conibustibks 
and sent them in among the enemy's ships, whose Captains to avoid 
the flames, immediately cut their cables and ran out to sea. So great 
was the panic that few returned, thus lea^nng their command* r to 
vn^mfsun a Very unequal combat with the increasing numbers ot the 
English, who boarded, captured, and sunk several of their antago- 
nists. A violent gsle ensued. Those who had basely deserted their 
dnef being dosely pursned by the Lord Hemy Seymour and otheis 
into the North 8ea» got entan^^ among the shoeb; many were 
stranded, and their ciewa miserably perished on the ooaats of Soot- 
bmd and Ireland. The rest escaped by the passage north about Of 
all this mighty host only fifty ships regained the coast of Spain ; the 
remainder, with upwards of twenty thousand men on board, being 
lost, taken, or destroyed. 

Although the picture from which our sketch is taken has not the 
merit of being executed at the period it commemorates, the fertile 
imagination and glowing pencil of Mr. de Loutherbourg have produced 
a striking representation of the conflict He has seized the inddeot 
of the boniing of a £4paaiah gaUeaaae^ and tiie ri^^ 
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whofle aJaves, chained to the oar, axe struggling for life, while a firiar 
directs their view to the Cross, as tbey sink together to destruction. 
The Ark Royal bearing the staqdard of the Lord High Admiral of 
England, is seen advancing into the midst of the fight, and his 
smaller vessels are engaged hand to hand with their shatto^d oppo- 
nents. The antiquated models of the warlike ships, and the highly 
picturesque costume of the sixteenth century, exhibit an interesting 
variety of fomi and colour, and the Painter has wrought up the 
tone of his picture with all the advantages which a combination of 
fire and smoke, and storm and tempest could produce. This ac- 
complished Artist indulged even to a &ult his strikizig talent for 
eCfect; hut in depicting naval battles he has excelled all his prede^ 
oessors in this oountiy, in giving wgint and life to subjects confessedly 
difficult to render interesting except by the hand of a man of genius. 
The appeanmce of this and some other woiks firom his pencil, created 
an sra in Bfaiine Painting highly important to this department 
of Art. 

For this splendid picture oiu" Gallery is indebted to tiie hberality 
ot Lord Famborotigh, who being one of the Directors of Greenwich 
Hospital at the period when the collection was first projected, was 
not contented with proving, by this donation, his cordial desire to 
promote the honour of the Royal Navy, and the interest of that Art 
of which his Lordship has constantly shewn himself a judicious 
patron, but a still more important service was rendered to the 
Inatitation by his effisetual mediation with our late accomplished 
Sovereign, who was graciously pleased to present to it thirty-seven 
of the most valuable pictures now in the Gallery. 
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LORD HOWES VICTORY 



OFF USHANT, 1 JUNE, 1794. 

Few are they who are competent to explore the secret workings 
ol' Revolution — emphatic word ! which houuds like an alarum in 
the ears of ;^ol>er men, and is rarely welcomed by any except the 
ignorant, the ambitious, or the disaffected. 

When the war of 1793 burst forth upon us from France, how 
nnan a number^ even of educated penons in England, understood 
tbe complex causes ftom which it spruDg^ or antic^ted the trameii- 
dous changes to which it would lead,— how few calculated its 
probable influence, even xsgtm. themselves. On the one hand, they 
peicaved not the dangeis from which the war would preserve them, 
nor on the other, the heavy burthens which it would entefl iqton 
themselves and their posterity. 

'* The People," who love excitement, and thenif ore love war, 
hailt (1 tbe declaration of hostihties with delight — not one in a hun- 
dred indeed knew why ; it was enough that they felt sure that the 
French would be beaten. They gloried in the prospect of public 
rejoicings and bonfures, whUe those who were to be their champions 
in the contest disregarded the perils of the battle and the storm, 
loolong ferwaid to the honour and rewards ndiich they expected to 
receive from thehr fellow countiyinen. 

At first indeed, there appealed to ordmary eyes, a strong proba- 
bility that the struggle would be short and successful. The leaders 
of the French Revolution, by their treasons against the Altar and 
the Throne, had so outraged the best feelings of humanity through- 
out Europe, that >vise and good men ex|^ected tbe curse of iloA 
would suddenly overtake these darii^ apostates, and tliat a simul- 
taneous movement of the surrounding nations would crush this 
phalanx of madmen and mmdereis, who ruled the infatuated people 
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of France. Austria, Prussia^ Spain, Portugal, and Holland, pro- 
fessed a hearty desire to co-operate with us in resisting the progiew 
of thdr unholy doctiines, aiid at least to drive back from their own 
frontiers the moral and political pestQence which ravaged Fnnoe. 
But God^ ways are not as man's way»-^e guilt of other nations 
was to be punished by the temponuy success of these infidel Repubt 
and the overthrow of many of the most ancient andpoweiftl 
States of Europe was g^ven into the hands of these men, who were 
the unconscious instruments of God's wrath against those gmity 
nations, though less guilty than themselves. 

History has already recorded in how short a space England was 
deprived of all her allies— how wide, how rapid^ was the spread of 
revolutionary principles throughout Europe, and how weak were 
tlie bonds with which a sense of self-preserration had at first 
united them. History also has tolil us with what steadiness tbe 
Biitiflh Government guided» with haw much confidence the VailkF 
ment contributed^ and with what valour her soldiers and saSors 
fought to preserve the time-honoured institutionB of our free and 
happy land, amidst the wreck of other nations. The memory of 
this long and arduous contest against the deadly principles which 
threatened our highly favoured country never fails to iriij>ress us 
with devout gratitude to the gracious God, whose strength nerved 
the arm of our warriors in that tremendous crisis. 

The dedaration of hostilities against Great Britain, issued by die 
French National Convention, of the 1st of February, 1793, bad been 
for some time finreseen and provided agsinst by Mr. Fitt, and bis 
able colleagues m the Blinistiy. Hie naval preparations weie m 
great forwardness ; our dock-yaids bad been carefully supplied wi A 
s tores t he ships were in a rapid course of repair, and of one hun- 
dred and fifteen ships of the line, the greater part were in good 
condition. Nor had our restless enemies been neglectful of simUar 
preparations for a naval war ; at no time were their ships in higher 
condition, or their arsenals better furnished. They had eighty ships of 

the line, of which eighteen were three-deckers (of larger dfanensKms 
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than ours), aiid the utmost activity prevailed, in all their ports, to 
equip and man them for immediate service. 

£arl Howe, whose long services, and high rank in the loyal 
navy, entitled him to the post of honour, was appointed to the chief 
command of the Channel Fleet, assembled for the fmmedfatft pro- 
tection of the British shoKS, hi the summer of that year he pu^ 
to sea with sixteen ships of the line, an equal force of the enemy 
having already sailed from Brest. They came in sight of each other 
olf tliat port on the ninth of July, but the French Admiral shewed 
no disposition to meet them; and the boisterous weather and 
slower sailing of the English ships effectually prevented Lord Howe 
from bringing them to action. No further rencontre occurred during 
that year. The winter months were occupied in port ; but in the 
fidlowing spring, the avowal of the French rulers to " annihilate.** 
the navy of Eni^and, caDed them forth agam with more sanginn^ 
e]qiectationBof a battle. 

This empty dnreat vras generated, m the previous antomn, by 
tiie destruction of great part of the French fleet at Toulon by Lord 
Hood, which, while it crippled their means of offensive operations 
in the Mediterranean, set free a large body of seamen to compkte 
the cre^v s cif the ships preparing at Brest and L'Orient. The French 
Convention at Paris despatched two of their members to quicken 
these preparations, and the enthusiasm of their seamen was excited 
by the most extiBYBgant addresses, filled with gross defomation of 
the national chancter of the British navy. These were ordered to 
be publicly read to the crew of every sfa^ in France, by their 
respecthro commandeis, together with a decree of the Convention, 
announcing deatii as the punidmient of evmy officer vriiose ship 
should surrender to a British man-ctf-vror (even though of double 
force) iml^ in the last extremity. 

Lord Howe, being anxious to meet the Brest fleet on its first 
sailing out of pcirt, put to sea on the 2nd of May, for the twofold 
purpose of protecting the East and West India fleets, as far as 
.Cape Finistene, and to intercept a large convoy expected £rom 
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the Freoch West Indies, with supplies of great importance at that 
juncture. Having defached Rear Admiml Montagu, with four tAupB 
of the line, to see the two English convoys into a safe latitude, the 
Earl continued to cniize between Ushant and BeUe Isle, tiie 
expected track of the F^ch homeward bound Tessels. His force 
thus' reduced, consisted of twenty-five ships of the line. The Queen 
Charlotte, of one hundred guns, bearing his flag. Meanwhile, the 
look-out squadron closely watched exery movement at Brest, justly 
expecting that the French Admiral, on qiiittins; his port, would 
steer in that direction, and risque an action to preserve th ni. \i >r 
was this expectation vain, for on the 16th of May, Rear Admiral 
Villaret Joyeuse, who liad been appointed to the chief command, 
put to sea with twenty-six shi]^ of the line, and sixteen fiigatea^ 
ban^ on board his flag ship, dtuen Jean Bon St Andre, a member 
of the Convention, who was appomted to report (and probably to 
controul) bis proceedings. In a fiig, on the day following, they 
passed nnperceived so ckse to the Britidi fleet as to hear distmctfy 
the sound of the bells and drums which were beaten on board oor 
ships. On the same day they fell m with and captured a Dutch 
convoy, of which the greater part were retaken on the 1 7th by Lord 
Howe, who directed them to be biu'ned, as sailors could not be 
spared to man them. On the 26th they tell in with TAudacieuz, 
of seventy-four gons, which got away after casting off an American 
prize, which, with two French corvettes, captured the same day, 
the Admiral destroyed in Hke manner, and immediately proceeded, 
on ibe intelligence Ibns obtained, in pursuit of M. VfUaret. 

At length, at six in the morning of the 28th of May, the Admiral 
got sight of the French fleet At eight o'clock, Rear-Adrainl Fssley 
in the Bellerophon, with the Russell, Marlborough and Thunderer, 
each of seventy-four guns, being the advanced squadron, was directed 
to reconnoitre them as they approaciied. At ten the French Ad- 
miral hauled to the wmd, hc'mv: then about ten miles diistaiit. In 
the aflemoon the Belleropiion iiad so much neared the enemy as to 
get within gnn-shot, and gave the first broadside to- the Revolu- 
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tionnaire, of one liundred and ten guns. The Bellerophon is said to 
have had tlie remarkable fortune of being oftener in general actions 
than any other ship of the British line : ^ such she is still the great 
favoinite among our sailors. On this occasion she ^iiied just credit, 
by her resolute attack upon a ship so greatly superior to her in 
force, which had just changed her position with a ship of seventy- 
four guns, in order to present a more formidable opponent to Admiral 
Pssley. Lord Hugh Seymour in the Iievhthan, seeing his need of 
wappoKt, had now joined from the van, which enabled the Belle- 
rophon to oontimie a severe action with the Revolutionnaue and. 
others of the enemyls rear division untQ seven o'clock, when she was 
so much damaged as to make it necessary to bear up, and join the 
main body of our tiect. The Revoluliuunaire having now lost her 
mizen-mast fell to leeward. In this state she was engaged by the 
Le\iathan until the Audacious came up, when Lord Hugh Seymour 
passed on to engage the next ship in the French line, and iiually 
feu into the rear of his own fleet Captain (afterwards Sir William) 
Paiker oontinoed the unequal contest with the three-decker, placing 
the Audacious on her lee quarter, and pouring into her a veiy 
gallingflre. The Russell also oonmig up fired into her untiliecBlled 
by s^gnaL Neverthdess the Audacious hovered dose on the quarw 
ters of her huge antagonist, which was now so disabled as to become 
quite unmanageable, and fell athwart the bows of the Audacious, 
but she dexterously disentangled herself; upon which the Revolu- 
tionnaire put before the wind under her tbretop-sail , and ran down to 
leeward. In this contest it is said she lost nearly four hundred men. 
The Bellerophon's people, who were forward when she bore up, 
declared that her colours were struck, and this was made probable 
by her answeiing only with three guns to their last broadside. The 
loss of men on hoard the Audacious was compantively trifling, but 
she was so crippled in masts and riggings that with difficulty she 
crawled away from the enemy's fleet At day-light next momiDg 
nine of then- ships were stiO seen from her deck, but a fortunate 
breeze favoured her eauape. While retreatmg she saw le Revulu- 
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tionnaire lying, quite dismasted, at some distance, but she was soon 
after taken in tow by TAudacieux (one of the French line), and by 
her conducted safe into Rochefort, and Captain Parker, feeling that 
the Audacious was no longer fit for action, bore up, and ran Sox 

Torbav. 

The two fleets passed the ni^^t without fiirtfaer hostihties ; and 
on the mommg of the 29th were stUl but six mQes aaunder, the 
Fkencb i^peuing on the weelto bow of our fleet. After some 
inanoeuviing, and a partial caimoiiade between them, at ten o'dock 
Lord Howe, hoping to compensate the disappointment of the day 
preceding, made the signal to his fleet " to pass through the enemy's 
line with perniissiuii to fire in parsing." As tliey approaclied the 
French sliips fired on tiiem with little effect. This was returned 
vnth more \igour by our ships as they neared them, but still no 
serious impression was made on their line. At noon the Admiral 
directed the fleet to tnck in . succession, but this signal was not at aU 
gmerally obqred. The Caesar of eighty guns (benig the leading 
ahip) wore, mrtgarfoftacking, and her example was followed by moat 
of the ships a4iead of the Queen Charlotte. The Caesar did not 
cut thioo|^ the enemy's line until she had passed the eighth ship of 
her own Hne. The Queen, bearing the flag of Rear-Adnund 
Gardner, who now led the British line, came next, and was soon 
closely engaged with the centre ship of the enemy. The Admiral's 
signal was stiil tijing, but by this time the Queen ^s us too much 
disabled to obey it. By three o'clock she had dropped down the 
enemy's line, and engaged every ship in succession, till she at length 
became quite unmanageable, and fell away to leeward. The Royal 
•Ckxnge, beaiiqg Sir Alexander Hood's flag, waa doedy engaged with 
tilie enemy, and sufiSared aeveiely. Admiiil Gbwves m the Royal 
Someign, Rear-Adnmal Bowyer in the Baifleur, wtth the Orion 
atnd Invincible, did considerable executSon agsinat the ships opposed 
to tiiem, but stiD none of the French ships were compelled to strike 
tlicir colours : lour of them had fiirnaccs for firing red liot shot, but 
our ships received little damage from them. Meanwhile Lord Hpwe, 
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much mortified to see his great object of bi i akinu; thnnigh the ene- 
my's line with his whole force thus frustrated, resolved without 
waiting for the other ships, to set them the example. The Que^ 
Charlotte accordingly tacked at one o'clock^ followed by the Belle- 
rophon and Leviathan^ and passiiig to leewaid of the French 
Adminl, stretched aloiig fheir Ime^tfae Earl receivuig and retunu^g 
the file of each of their ships^ t31 he reached the sixth from the 
rear» when he cut through astern of that sh^, and leaving I'ln- 
domptable and le Tyrannicide in a disabled condition, to be picked 
up by any other ships which would follow him, he hauled on the 
larboard tack in pursuit of le Republicain of one hundred and ten 
guns, bcarinp; a fla<^, but site reached the centre of her ovm fleet 
before she could be brought to action. M. Villaret with the van of 
his fleet now wore to save the two crippled ships above-mentioned, 
and Lord Howe having only the Bellerophon and Leviathan to 
sv^port him, could not prevent the manoeuvre. The Queen Char- 
lotte then wore, and bore down to cover the Royal Geoige, which 
being much damaged seemed to be the next object of the French 
Admiral, who perceiymg this movement to support her, wore again 
to join his rearmost ships. The Earl wore also, preservmg the 
weaLhcr-gage ; and thus all firing ceased between the two fleets at 
five in the afternoon. 

In this action, so promising in its commence rnrnt, so disappoint- 
ing in its result, no capture was made, nor were half the ships on 
eith^ aide engaged. The Royal George, Queen, and Royal Sove* 
reign suflfered much, espedally the Queen ; but such was the zeal 
of her Admiral, that she was completely refitted in masts, riggings Ae. 
a new suit of saila bent, and the dgnal made before dark that 
was ag^in ready for action. 

ViUardfB evolution which saved his two disabled ships was highly 
creditable to his skin and gaOantry ; yet if fighting a battle hi earnest 
was his purpose, it is diiiicult to understand why, with the advan- 
tage of the wind, he did nut at once bear down and attack 'the 
British fleet. On the evening of the 29th the hostile fleets were ten 
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miles distant from each other. The next day was uivohed in an 
impenetrable log, which cleared on the following afteraoon, and 
shewed the French ships still in sight. Lord Howe made towazds 
them, formed his hne (as did the French Admiral) about five miles 
apart, and on both sides a general action was confidently expected. 
But it was now ax o'clock, and though the British Admiral had the ' 
option of engaging th«n, he determined to defer it tin mcnrmng. 
The transactions of the 29th weighed hea?fly on his thoughts, and 
he doubdesB considered that a night action was less likely to secure 
the co-operation of all his ships in the final blow which he now 
meditated against the enemy's fleet. 

Having carefully stationed liis frigates to watch their movements, 
his Lordsliip hauled to the wind, instructing all his ships to carry 
conmianding sail through the night. Rear-Admiral NieuUy in the 
Sanspareil of eighty guns, together with le Tngan, Temeraire and 
Trente-un-Mai, each of seventy-four guns, now joined ViUaiet, 
who took the opportunity of sending into port Flndoii^table, in 
charge of le Mont Blanc of the same force, which still left him with 
twenty-six ships of the line. 

On the mommg of the 1st of Jime the French fleet appeared on 
the lee bow, about five leagues distant, in good order, and probably 
M. Villaret might have avoided fin^hting, had nut Lord Howe kept 
well to windward. By seven o'clock he had reached within four 
miles of them, when the Admiral made the signal that " it was his 
intention to attack the centre of the enemy's fleet, passing through 
their line, and engaging them from the leeward." He then ordered 
his fleet to heaTe4o Ibr breakfast, a considerate measure, after so 
many days of.labour. and watchfiilness. At eig^t, they again flUed 
their sails, each sh^ being signalled** to engage the opponent fiwuig 
her in the French line," which was formed m aline of battle aJiead, 
with thdr broadsides towards their assailants, awaiting the attack. 

Unluckily this order was qualified in the signal-book by an expla- 
nation, viz. " The different captains and commanders not being able 
to effect the specifiecl intention in either case, are at liberty to act 
as circumstances require*" 
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This fatal noie ruined Lord Howe's design, tor too many availed 
themselves of the alternative (without the necessity) and thus 
defeated the simultaneous onset which the firilish chief detenoined 
ag!Uiist every ship in the French ]in& 

In attemptnigafierwaidfl to notify their inegularity^ 
(who loved fl^pials) made sevend in suocesnon, which tended greatlj 
to ineieaae the perplexity. This shews the wisdom of Lord Nelson's 
frequent remark, that when once a commander-in-chief has brooght 
his fleet into action, the captains wmit little further direction if 
they are disposed to do their duty ; and if not, such is the smoke 
and confusion that the power of watching the conduct of eafch indi- 
vidual sliip is very limited. 

The Admiral, having made such a disposition ni liis three-deckers 
S8 to place them opposite their equals, at nine o'clock boie down 
npoa the enemy's fleet in a line of battle abreast, having the signal 
finr ch)se action flymg on board the Queen Charlotte, as well as the 
otber flag ships of his fleet. He hod reserved to himself, as might 
be expected, the contest with le Montagne, which bore the fli^ of 
M. Villaret. As they came down upon them, the French ships 
opened their fire, especially against the Defence, which, being some- 
what in advance, was the first ship that broke through their hne, 
and was therefore most severely handled. The Frnglish ships now 
iopened their fire with powerfid effect as they neared their oppo- 
nents. Lord Howe first received the broodside of le Vengeur, 
•which was not returned, but settuig more safl he pushed abreast of 
I'Adalle, whose fire he received and retomed. Fkesdng on for the 
French Adnursl, le Jacobin closed up, as if to prevent him firom 
poBsiDg between them ; but the Earl observnig that ship stQl forging 
«phead, he ordered his master to luff round the stem of le Mon- 
-tagne, whose ensign swept the Queen Charlotte's bulwaik?, as at 
the same instant she poured a deadly broadside into her stern, by 
which a hundred Frenchmen were laid low in an instant ; and 
Basire, her first captain, having lost both thighs, presently expired. 
Beiqg now dongaide his rival, a bloody contest seemed inevitable, 
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when a shot from VAchille brought down the Queen Charlotte's 
foretop-mast, and wounded the maintop-mast, which stopped her 
way. M. Villaret perceiving this, instantly made sail a-head, with- 
out firing a shot in retmn, and was followed by le Jacobin, thna 
effectually disappointing the eager hopes of the Earl, idio with all 
his endeavours had no other opportunity throughout the day to 
bring his rival to action. Le Juste and rAchine now opened a 
cannonade upon the Queen Charlotte ; but they were soon parttaUy 
dismast L cl , and their fire ceased, I'Achille l)cini^ nmch galled also by 
the Invincible. Several other French ships now made sail to join 
M. Villaret : le Juste, with only a fore-mast standinfj, puslied on to 
follow, and, being concealed by the smoke, passed so near the 
Queen Charlotte as to fire a raking broadside into her stem, and 
then pursued lier course to join them. 

It was now noon: ten or twelve British and French ships were 
nearly dismasted; and though none of the enemy appeared to have 
yet strudc, the heat of the hatUe was shready over. The Queen 
Charlotte had become ahnost ungovernable, when Lord Howe^ 
attention was attracted by the critical situation of Rear-Admiral 
Gardner in the Queen. In Ijearin^ down into action that ship, 
being unable to fetch her proper oppom nt, had engaged le Scipion, 
whose colours were twice shot away, ami re-hoisted at her mizcn- 
mast head. PresenUy after her two other masts fell, but not until 
she had shot away the niain<4na8t of the Queen, to ndiich she at 
length struck, and was taken possession of after a most gallant 
defence. Just at this time M. Villaret iidvinoed with twelve of his 
ships with the design of cuttmg off the Queen and her prize. Lad 
Howe thereupon called some of his firesh sHups. to him fay signsL 
The Queen Chariotte slowly wore round, and with them stood 
towards the French Admiral, who perceiving his intention immedi- 
ately abandoned the Queen, but bore off her havd-tjarntd prize le 
Scipion, tos^ether with three others of his disabled ships which the 
captors had neglected to secure. At the same moment he was 
joined by le Terrible, of one hundred and ten guns, which carried 
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the flag of Rear-Admiral Bouvet, who had gallantly fought his wdy 
through the Biitish fleet 

Having accomplished this able manceuvre, all firing ceased be- 
tween the main body of both fleets by three in the afternoon; and 
the ax. disabled ships which the French Admnal was unable to re- 
cover were boarded not long after by those which Lord Howe 
directed by signal to take possession of them; yet so hostile still 
was the fbeling of tiieir crefws, that they re-opened their fire on them 
as they hore down for that purpose. 

Captain John Harvey iu the Brunswick, at Ihe heginning of the 
action, had singled out le Vcngcur for his antagonist ; but presently 
filing on board her, his three anchors became fast hooked to her 
bows. In this state both ships dropped out of the line together. 
The English sailors being thus prevented fi»m opening eight of their 
foremost ports hiew them off, and then commenced a desperate 
combat, which was maintained with equal fury on both sides. 
While deaOi was busy between decks, the French cammades loaded 
wiHi langridge, aided by theur nrasketiy, nuide dreadftd havoc on the 
upper decks : Captam Harvey fell mortally wounded, with many of 
his brave men beside him. At eleven o'clock rAciiille, with one 
mast standing, was discerned through the smoke approaching to 
share in the contest. Captain Henry Harvey uiiinediately pushed 
up in the Ramillies to support his gallant brother, hriiig into le 
Vengeur as he passed on to intercept I'Achille, whose remaining 
mast soon after fell by a few well directed shot from the Brunswick's 
quarter. At two o'clock le Vengeur shot away the Brunswick's 
msoMnast; soon after the misen-mast M also. Le Vengeur in 
return now lost her main-mast and fore-mast tcgeCher, carrying 
with them the head of mizen-mast! she had tinioe set fire to 
tlie I>mns>vick, whose crew as quickly extinguished it. At three 
o'clock I'Achille struck to the Ramilhes, and was taken possession 
of; and le Vengeur's officers seointf this, displayed an English jack 
over her quarter, in token of submission to the Brunswick. These 
diips now roUed so heavily, that at length le Vengeur tore away 
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the three anchors from the Brunswick's bows, and drifted clear of 
her, shipping such hevTy seas at every faxsch (most of her lower 
deck ports being tmept away) that the Brunswid^s people eipected 
her evexy mstant to fininder; and as all theif boats were shot to 
pieoesj they could neither assist her, nor take possession. Indeed 
their own condition apparently was litde better, the Brunswicklis 
lower deck being half full of water, twenty-three of her guns dis- 
mounted, her fore-mast only standing, the Captain and one iimidred 
and fourteen of his men killed and wounded. In this shattered state 
fresh ships of the enemy were seen approacliing, against which they 
could make no defence ; whereupon the surviving officers resolved 
to put her before the wind, and run for Portsmouth, which they 
providentiany reached in safety on the 12th of June. 

After being thus abandoned, le Vengeur appears to have le- 
houted her colours, and set a small sail on the stump of her fore- 
mast. ■ She was in a sinking condition; when about six P.M. the 
Orion, after taking her proper antagonist, le Northumberland, fell 
in with this ill-fated ship, and took quiet possession of her; but 
scarcely had she left her a quarter of an hour, when le Vengeur 
foundered with nearly half of her gallant defenders, the remainder 
being saved by the prompt exertions of the Culloden and Alfred. 
It is not true, as was then reported, that the Vongeur's crew shouted 
Fwe ia RipubUqve as they went down. '* They had foqght their 
like brave men, and surrendered like wise ones," three houn 
before this catastrophe; and the same tribute is jusUy due to the 
crews of all the French ships captured on that day. 

M. Villaret stood away with his fleet for Brest, having thfe other 
four crippled ships under his protection. He left only a single 
frigate to watch the proceedings of the British Admiral iluriner the 
night, and by six o'clock that evening they were out of siglu of 
the Queen Charlotte ; but they did not reach their anchorage in 
Bertheaume Bay until the 12th of June. 

Earl Howe remamed on the scene (tf iaction until five o'clock 
on the foUowixig morning, the night bong occupied in making such 
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repairs as were necessary on board the ships of his fleet, and fitting 
the Prizes to enable them to accompany him to Portsmouth, where 
thej all happily arriTed on the 13th of June. The Brunswick 
having preceded his Lordsh^ by one day, all hearts were inqpatieiit 
to behold the fruits of his yictory. These were im follow: — 



le Sans Pardl 80 gtma. 

le Juste 80 

TAm^rique 74 

rimpetueux 74 

le Northumberland 74 

I'AchiUe 74 



The slanp^htcr on board these six ships alone exceeded that of the 
whole English fleet, which amounted to only eleven hundied and 
forty-eight killed and wounded in the three days encounter. 

The thanks of both Houses df Parliainent weie voted to Earl 
Howe and his victoiioiis foUoweis; and when the Kuig soon aftor 
visited Portsmonth, His Migesty presented to him a aplendid sword, 
on the quiurtei^ck of the Queen Chaiktte. Ontiie 2nd of June* 
1797, the Order of the Gaiter was also conferred on hnn by his 
Sovereign. Admirals Sir Alexander Hood and Graves were raised 
to the Irish peerage ; Rear-Admirals Buw) er, Gardner and Pasley, 
were preferred to the rank of Baronet ; and medals were presented 
to those Admirals and Captains whose services in the late battle 
were considered most distinguished: public monuments being 
laised to Captains Montagu, Harvey and Hutt, who foil in the 
eqgi^enientt 

From the sunnftaiy account we have given of tho principal diw 
eumstances which attended this long protracted aigagement, our 
leadcfs will perceive how very unequally it was fought on either 
aide, and how lit^e the temmuition fulfilled the ahtidpations of 

either party ; several ships in each fleet having taken little or no 
share in the contest The French exhibited many honourable in- 
stances of jjallantry in tlf ii lu c of ihiir sliips, even under the great 
disadvantages which the su^rior seamanship of their opponent^ 
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imi>osed on them : nor were their irKli\'idual merits impaired. \)y the 
invectives of citizen St. Andre, who denounced several of their 
captains as having " disgraced their swords." The gross falsehoods 
which he inserted in his Report to the National Convention aened 
but to delude the Fiench pQpiiIaice« by giving thdr defeat the grace 
ofavictoiy. Ha4notBiL l^Oaiet been coupled wHiht^wreti^^ 
political coUd^^ue^ the qpirit ol thali able offlcer would ptbbebly 
have fxmHed, xaiber fhaa vmded, a doaer engagement with L«d 
Howe, and produced a more sanguinary and dedsive battle, by com- 
pelling every ship to take her share of the conflict. 

On uiir part it is admitted, tiiat the brave veteran who commanded 
the British fleet was not supported as his high reputation and per- 
sonal example on that day so well deserved : several indeed by the 
promptitude and ^lantiy with which they seconded him, shewed 
what might have been effected, if that zealous unanimity, which Is 
the sure herald of victoiy, had inspired every comrtanding officer in 
the fleet When Lord Howe saw so litde re^;aid paid to the s^gnab 
which he directed to be made iirom the flag dup (and it must be 
presumed they were all hoisted), severe -mdeed was his chagiin. 
This, added to the protracted fiitigue and anxiety (which at his ad- 
vanced age must have been doubly trying), probably reconciled him 
at the last to accept of a victory far short of his just expectations, 
and to be content to lead home six of the enemy's ships as the best 
trophy he was able to present to his country. 

The Engravmg, which is here submitted to our readers, is taken 
from the noble Picture by Mr. de Loutheifoourg, which was one of 
the last gifts to the HoBpitalby his late M^esty Geoige the Fourth. 
It was eieeated soon the batOe. The srtist has ju&ioiisly 
chosen the lime when the ei pe c t e d contest between the rival Chie& 
was suddenly iiite r rupl ed by the losi of the Queen Chariottel^ top- 
masts, and her consequent separation from le Montague. 

Owing to an error in Lord Howe's puhlic letter, it was believed 
for some time that le Jacobin (lier second astern) was sunk at the 
same moment: that ship howeverjretumed safe to Brest with 
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M. ViUaret. But the mistake has been perpetuated in the Picture 
befinre us, where she is repneeated as sinking; while an interesting 
group of English hoste axe in the act of saving her people. Una 
gave the painter a family important incident for the exerdae of hit 
taJenttfirithout matenaHy violatrng troth, for sueh a soene actually 
ec cuf i ed after the action was over, when half the crew of le Vengeur 
were thus saved, by the benevolent intrepidity of our English 
seaunen. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE, 



AUGUST 1, 1798, 

Tb£ two important victories of St. Vincent and of Campeidoim, 
obtained by tbe British fleet in the montba of Februaiy and Octo- 
ber 1797, were more than countetbalanced by the gigantic strides 

of the French Repuhlican aniiy. These successes disappointed 
the expectations of the Enghsli niinistn^ hy aheiiating or subduing 
those Powers who had liitherto shewii a disposition to resist the pro- 
gress of revolution throughout Europe. The astonishing career of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the head of his victorious troops, liad already 
subjugated Switzeriand and the north of Italy. The Papal states 
and the kingdom of Naples were threatened with invasion which the 
whole dii^osable force of Austria seemed unable to avert. Conjec- 
tures were already entertained as to the probable progress of the 
victors even into the countries of the East, and it was thought that 
the gates of Constantinople would not long withstand the assault of 
a French army. So early as the month of Fehniary, 1797, when 
Mantua fell into tlie hands of Bonaparte, he had addressed ins lol- 
lowers, who still thirsted for further conquests, saying " The tri- 
color flag now waves on the Adriatic, within one day's sail of antient 
Macedonia. The powers of Italy are our allies. The English are 
expelled from their ports, — and a more splemiid aeluevemetU it get m 
rewrve* 

In the following month of October the treaty of Campo Formio 
conceded to France aU the conquests she had made, and Bonaparte 
hastened to Paris to make arrangements for this " more splendid 

achievement." Troops were collected, and several hundred vessels 
were equipped in the ports of Toulon, Marseilles, Genoa, and Civita 
Vecchia, the destination of which being still kept secret, hlled every 
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Cabinet in Europe with anxiety, and created the greatest excitement 

in En<3:land. 

Earl Spencer, who then presided at the Admiralty, despatched Hit 
Horatio Nelson (who had lately recovered from the loss of his arm) to 
join the fleet under Lord St. Vincent at Cadiz, and by him he was 
800D after sent with the Vanguaid, Orion and Alexander, and two 
frigates to watcb the enem/s movements at Toulon. Another des- 
patcli firom the Admiralty dated the 2d of May, directed that a de- 
tachment of twelve ships of the line should be appointed for thia 
service, accompanied by a private instruction from Eari Spencer, 
tliat Sir Horatio should be* selecUd lor this important duty. The 
Coniniaiider in Chief, in obedience to these orders from home, sent 
Captain Tronbridge in the Ciilloden "with nine other .sliips of sevent}'- 
four guns (the ehte of his fleet) to reinforce Sir Horatio off Toulon. 
But in the meanwhile one of those tremendou s gales with which we 
ourselves have been too fiuniUar in the Ou^h of Lyons^ oom|iletely 
dismasted Nelson's own ship, and scattered his little squadron on 
the 22d of Blay, and but for the extraordinary exertions wbidi 
were made to save her, the Vanguard most have fimndcxed. In his 
letter to his excellent w^, written two days after. Nelson speaks of 
this disaster in temis which do honour to his heart. ** I ought not 
to call what has happened by the cold name of aeadent. I believe 
firmly it was the Almighty's goodness to check niy consummate 
vanity. 1 hope it has made me a better othcer, as I feel that it has 
made me a better man. I kiss, with all humility the rod. Figme 
to yourself a vain man on Sunday evenii^ at sun-set walking in his 
<iabm, with a squadron about him who looked up to their cUef to 
lead them to glory. Figure to yourself this piroud conceited man 
when the sun rose on Monday morning, his ship dismasted, his 
squadron dispersed, and himself in such distress that ^ meanest 
frigate out of France would have been an imwelcome guest. But it 
has pleased God to bring us into a safe port in Sardinia. The ex- 
crti h^ of Sir James Saumarez in the (kion and of Captain Ball in 
the Alexander have been wonder^." 
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The latter took the Vanguard in tow: hoth ships laboured so 
much in the heavy sea they experienced, that Nelson exj)ected every 
instant that the foremast and howsprit of the Alexander would ^o, 
and repeatedly urged Ball to cast him off', saying " the service could 
not afford to lose two such ships, and it was therefore better to 
abandon him to his hite, than for both to go down together." The 
Orion stood on ahead to look crat for a pilot for them, and Ball 
penerezing with noble resolution, at leiigth brought his charge safe 
to an anchor at St. Peter^ It desenres to be mentioned that 
hitherto Nebon and Ball had no posonal intimacy, for having met 
once in France during the peace, many years before. Nelson had 
taken a furious prejudice against him because he wore epaulets, 
then common in the French Navy, but not vet introduced into our 
service. The strong sense of obligation now dissolved in a moment 
this whimsical banier,ai)d this excellent man, and equally excellent 
officer, was ever after one of Nelson's most valued and most attached 
friends* 

Having been refitted with extiaordinary speed. Nelson and his 
colleagues resumed their station off Toulon, where he was joined on 
the 5th of June by Captain Hardy in the Mutme brig with Earl 
St. Vincenf 8 despatches, and three days after by Captain Troubridge 

and his valuable reinforcement. Nelson now discovered that the 
disaster which he had so deeply regretted, was indeed a providen- 
tial escape from the enemy, .is weW as from the elements, for tho 
French expedition with Bonaparte and his troops on board, had 
sailed out of Toulon on the very day of the gale, and must have 
passed so near his little squadron, that had they not been dispersed 
they would have been inftUibly captured. 

He now lost not a moment in pursuing them. He made Corsica 
on the 13tb, and passing Elba was rqoindl by the Mutine which he 
had salt to gain intelligenoe at Civita Vecchia, without success. He 
next pushed for Naples, where he learnt that the French had reached 
Malta, and thence juussiup; the Faio of Mcssiaa, he learnL tliat Malla 
had capitulated to Bonaparte on the 12th of June. He had hoped 
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to have caught them.there, and had already planned an attack on 
them at anchor, but the next tidings announced that the expedition 
had left the island on the 18th. Believing that Ej^ypt was their 
idtimate destination. Nelson at once resolved to steer for Ak xandria. 
He saw the Pharos on the 29th, looked into both harbours, but not 
a French ship was to be seen, and the Turkish Governor was quite 
amazed when told he was to expect such unwelcome visitors. 
■ This long and fruitless pursuit had not only exhausted Nelson's 
patience but his stock of water, to replenish which he now proceeded 
to Syracuse, where the necessary supplies for his squadron being 
speedily obtained, he recommenced his pursuit on the 26th of July, 
in the greatest anxiety of mind, and utterly at finilt as to the probable 
course of the enemy. He determined however to seek for infor- 
mation in the Morca, and steered for Coron, where Trouhrid*]fe 
heard that the French expedition had been seen a month ijelore 
steerinf]^ towards Candia, and next learnt that they proceeded thence 
to Egypt. By this oblique course tliey had avoided meeting 
Nelson's ships, and thus unimpeded reached Alexandri?i on the Ist 
of July. But no sooner did Bonaparte leam that an English squa- 
dron had been there to look for him, than he insisted upon being 
instantly landed with a huge body of his tioops the sane afternoon, 
which was effected by Admiral Brueys with extraordinaxy expe* 
dition, and on the following day Alexandria was taken by assault 
with a most wanton massacre of the wretched inhabitants. On the 
21st the French were attacked by a body of lour tlimisand Mame- 
lukes, who snti'ered a terrible slaughter, and on the 22nd BumqMUte 
entered Cairo without opposition. 

Time and the elements had so reduced the depth of the harbour 
<tf Alexandria, that though Boniq»arte on his first arrival vainly en- 
deavoured to ^ bribe impossibilities? by offering ten thousand livrea 
to any pflot who would conduct the ships of the Ime to an anchorage, 
it was soon found necessary to station them in the bay of Aboukir^ 
outside the port of Alexandria, where the storeships, trsnsports and 
(^her small Teasels were hastily secured. 
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In the French AdmiraTs despatdi of the 12th of hily to the 

Minister of Marine (intercepted and aftcrw ai d.^ published in England) 
he speculates on the motives whicli liad induced the English squa- 
dron to quit Alexandria so precipitately saving Pciitetro ne se 
trouvant pas en nombre superieur, ils n'auroient pas juge apropos de 
86 mesurer avec nous." The imforfcunate Admiral however was soon 
set right in this matter, for at noon on fbe memorable Ist of 
August, Nelson once more was seen from the towers of Alexandria. 
At four the Zealous, which was in advance, made the signal for the 
enemy's fleet, and at five the squadron bore up for the attack. The 
joy produced on board our ships on seeing these signals was inex- 
pressible. Sir Horatio, worn with anxiety and watching, had 
scarcely eaten or slept for several days, but as they advanced, he 
now ordered dinner to be served amidst the solemn ]ire])arations 
for battle, and when his officers rose from tiible to repair to their 
several stations, he exclaimed, '* Before this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a Peerage or Westminst^ Abbey." 

During their long and harassing voyage he had freely discussed 
with his Captains every possible mode of attadc according to the 
dicumstaaces under which they vaofjtit meet the enemy's fleet, so 
that they now were all thorou^y acquainted with his views. K 

a 

found at anchor, his ships were to form as most convenient for 
irmtual support, doubling upon a portion of their opponents in the 
tirst attack, to secure success, and then acting against the rest with 
the same certainty. " First gain the victory," said he " and then 
make the best use of it you can." The position in which he now 
found, the French ships, satisfied Nelson that the French Admiral 
was an able and experienced officer. They were moored at no great 
distance from the shore, in a close line of battle, somewhat curved 
to suit the depth of water, the head-most ship lying.dose to a shoal 
on the N. W. and flanked by four frigates, several gun boats, and 
fhe battoies on the island of Aboukir. Nelson who observed Iheir 
position with a seaman's eye, knew that where there was room for 
their headmost ship to swuig clear of the shoal, one of his own ships 
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could anchor ; but as none Imew the depth of water hi the hay, 
each ot our ships " kept the lead gohig" as they advanced. It was 
half pa5ft six when the batteries on Aboukir, together with the head- 
most ships ot the enemy's line, opened a heavy fire into the bows of 
the English van witliin half gun-shot. Then for the first time both 
parties hoisted their colours, — but not a shot was fired in refcum; 
our seamen were aloft furling sails, while others were attending the 
biaees, and prepaiing to anchor by the stem, as the AdmunJ had 
directed. Captain Foley in the Goliath had the honour to lead into 
action ; hauUng round Le Guenrier, the headmost of the encaayli 
ships, he passed withm their line, and fbOowed by the Zealous, Orion, 
Audacious, and Theseus, anchored each abreast of the fiver ffrst ships. 
The sun was just setting when they now opened their fire mth tre- 
mendous eiiect. Next came Nelson himself in the Vanguard, who 
was the first to anchor outside the enem}^s line, alongdde their third 
ship Le Spartiate, for in that short interval the two headmost ships 
were already disabled. He was followed in Uke manner by the 
Blinotaur, BeUeraphon, Defence, and Majestic, each of which sii^led 
out an opponent The Bellerophon's cable having run out, she did 
not bimg VB^ till alongside the Fkench Admiral's ship L'OrieDt of 
one hundred and twenty guns. 

The CuOoden hnving been retarded by a prise in tow, did not 
follow in the wake of the squatlron, and standing too far out struck 
upon tiie shoal near the island of Aljoukir, where, notwithstandmg 
the utmost efforts of Captain Troul)rid«xe, assisted by the Mutine, 
and afterwards by the Leander, she remained durii^ the whole 
action, and was not got afloat till the fioUowing morning. She 
served however as a beacon to the Swiftsure and Alexander, which 
havii^heen detached, did not get into action till two hours after the 
re8t,andguided alone by the fire from the ships, now bove down to the 
contest The Belkfophon, being totally dismasted, and hsfing lost 
neair two hundred of her men, killed and wounded by the overpower- 
ing fire of L'Oiient, just at this time cut her cable, and drifted to 
leeward. The two fresh ships instantly supphed her place, anchoring 
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on the bow and quarter ol" the French Adiiural, and sweeping 
L'Orient's decks with dreadful effect. The Leander also having 
anchored athwart the bows of Le Frankhn, beariner the flag of 
Admiral lilanquet, did great execution on board her, while on the 
other hand the Majestic was forced from her position by the united, 
fire of Le Tonnant and L'Heureux, by wluch Captain Weatcott and 
many of bis crew were killed. 9k Horatio in tiie Vanguard bad 
sbewn bis usual example to bis colleagues, by iSbe promptitude and 
vigour witb wbicb be asasted in Bilending tbe fire <tf Le Spartiate, 
tJiough the guns of that ship and of L'Aquilon, thrice cleared his 
seven foremost puis, and killed and wounded iiLurly one iiundrcd of 
his men. Nelson himself in the heat of the action was severely 
woaiitlrd in the head, and fell into the arms of Captain Bern% who 
had hiiii conveyed below, and presently after brought him the 
sword of the C aptain of Le Spartiate. Though suffering much psillf 
he insisted on taking liis torn with his fellow sufierers, and would 
not allow tiie smgeon to attend him. A piece of langridge had torn 
away a portion of the scalps which fiJKqg ov^ his only eye, for 
a time deprived ham of all flight, and believing himself to be dying, 
he confided to his chaplain a ferewcll message to bis fiuthful wife, 
and desired Captain Louis might be brought on board to receive his 
thanks for the able support he had received from the iMiimUur, and 
presently after made an efibrt to write the first sentences of his 
public letter. The surgeon was now permitted to examine the 
Admiral's head, and to the great delight of his wounded companions 
at once pronounced it not dimgerous. Some time after this Benry 
came down to him again to report that L'Orient waa on fire, and 
die flames rapidly mcreasing. Assisted by bis gallant finend, be 
instantly went upon dedc, and after ghnng orders to send tbe only 
boat which could swim, to relieve the 8u£feren» the Admiral stood 
watching the aweful scene with intense anxiety. Soon after ten 
o'clock, that noble ship blew up with a tremendous concussion, 
which shook every ship in both fleets to the kelson. Only seventy 
of her crew were saved, the rest with the " Cheh du Division" 
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Casa Bianca, Thevenard, and Du Petit Thoaara perished in the 

explosion, or in the sea. Admiral Ganteaume^ who happened to be 
on board L'Orient relates, that he contrived, he scarce hnexi' howy to 
get into a small pmit just before she blew up, and thus escaped 
unseen and unhurt to Alexandria. The brave Admiral Brueys fell 
some little time before this catastrophe. He had received three 
wounds while stationed on the poop, but could not be prevailed i^n 
to go below; he then removed to the quaiter-deck, where not 
long after a heavy .shot cut him " almost in two.* He desired to 
die where he feU, and expired a quarter of an hour after. * Besides 
the loss of Iives« the loss of property on board L'Orient was im- 
mense, for she was laden by Bonaparte with Ae rich plunder of 
Malta, valued at six hundred thousand pounds stealing. All firing 
ceased througliout the fleet at the moment of this awefnl explosion, 
— a deathlike silence ensued, which was interrupted, after an interval 
of several seconds, by the crash of the falhng masts and other ^^Teck 
of this devoted ship. After some pause the firing was renewed 
among the ships to leeward, and continued tiU the ne2[t morning, 
the greater part of the ships had previously surrendered. Le 
TSmoleon was set on fire, and Le Tonnant having cut her cable 
drifted on shore, but by the exertions of Captain Miller, of the 
Theseus, she was afterwards secured. The Serieuse frigate had 
been sunk by a broadnde from the Orion as she bore down into 
action. Estendlet, the infamous captain of the Artemisc frigate, fired 
her guns into the Theseus, then struck his colours, and instantly 
run his ship on shore, and while our boat was fjoinj? to take pos- 
session of her, the flames burst out which presently consumed her. 

In the forenoon of the 2nd, Admiral Villeneuve, in Le Guillaume 
Tell, of eighty guns, with the Genereux, of seventy4bur, and La 
Diane and La Justice, frigates, cut their cables and stood off to sea. 
They were immediately pursued. by the Zealous, but being unsup- 
ported by any odier ^p. Nelson found it necessary to recall Hood 
from the chaoe. In this decisive battle the relative force was as 
follows : 
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French, — One ship of 120 guns, three of 80, eleven of 74, and 
four frigates. Total,— Guns 1196,— -Men U230. 

English,— Twelve ships of 74 guns, one of 60, and one brig. 
Total,— Guns 1012,— Men 8068. 

. Of the F^ch there were landed by cartel at Alexandria, includ- 
iBg wounded men, 3105 ; perished in the battle, 5225. The English 
lost 218 men killed, and 677 woonded. 

Having reflolvad to send Beiry with his despatches, the Admirsl 
now signed a commisnon appointing Captain Hardy to command 
the Vanguard, j,iid preferred Ca]>taiii Capel to the Miitine. On the 
day after the battle he issued a general memorandum to the squatlron, 
expressing liis thanks to the officers, seamen, and marines under 
his command^ and appointed a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, to be offered on board the several ships of the fleet, on the 
same day. *' This solemn act produced a great impression on the 
prisoners* both oflfioen and men, some of whom remariced that it 
was no wonder we preserved such good discipline when the minds 
of our men were impressed with such sentiments at a moment of 
great apparent oonfhsion." This remaric well deserves the attention 
of all officers in command, whether military or naval. It ga\ e an 
involuntary, .uid iherefore undoubted evidence, as to the great \alue 
of such public acts of devotional gratitude, seldom duly observed at 
any time, but at the present day strikuigly neglected. 

On the 3rd of August, the Captains met, on board the Orion, to 
ngn an address of thanks to the Admiral, and to request his accept- 
ance of a sword. On meetmg his friend Troubridge on this occasion. 
Sir Horatio shook him wannly by the hand, sayii^, " let us rejoice 
that the ship which got ashore was commanded by an officer whose 
character is so thoroughly established in the service as your own." 
A few days after Captain Hallowell and a few otiiers of his friends 
made their Admiral a more remarkable offering of a coffin, which 
they caused to be formed from one of the masts of L'Orient, request- 
ing he would accept it for hk own use, whenever he might be sum- 
moned to his account. Sir Horatio received it with a melancholy 
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puutudt vikuM mk lieutenant, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have 

cotltQ WW nfou bma:^^^ ^ command her, iSl your lordship's pleasure is 

mU ' ' Iblifrfl''^^^ enemy, ail but their two rear ships, are nearly 
dTtfcp lAai tfCak^^^ fiigirtes, I am aony to say, 

le : nor was it, I assure you, in my power to prevent 
""'^^^'-'^''^^ but 
cnmicHi, 01 Hki i^m^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 26aIou8, and I wis 

Ifatifteriioidym^iBA'^iiia asostance I have lectsnd firom Captain Berry 
an bond Ij^da^Tli^gjijjy expressed. I was wounded in the head, and 
and ins pet^ ■OtH^^rried ofi' tli«j deck, bat the service suti'eretl no loi^ 
captai!), iifUr tin v i^^'^ Captain Berry vvaa fully equal to the important 
mimmble de^iatch, ff-- ig on, and to him I must beg leave to refer you lor 
by CnpKvn Capel, wlwff -'^^'•n relative to this victory. He will present you with 
toon ^ta the Utak ^ K;ond in command, that of the Conmumder in Chief 
> g lattftttfi*^ L'Qrient 

•ansmil you Ikts of the killed and wounded, and the 
f ourselves and the French. 

3/t LoHJ), I have the honour to be, &c. 

Abai^t) Godias^ Horatio Nelsom. 

lattle, by a mt fictOiy Earl of St. Vincent, 

ttaAeditsaihKt 00 the l^^^ 

Tie eoeoiy were #cv-Jj pages we have protited of the narrative ]iublished 
centrmiceofthehtjia (though without his name,) after he arrived in 

r Gigates, and a e sincerely lament that the gallant heart which dio- 

; but nothinr; could station has been Teiy recently oons^ to an 

the honour to place "'"^^"ye. 

pUne is well Imowo to "^ ftiie Nile iras of the highest important 
^tajgeOwr witb .^t juncture. The dreams of phmder with which 
-^desef^'oo/^^^. deluded his followeis were thus dispcUed It cut 
^rtj thing inm wff^ .t firom Egypt, where they were abandoned the year 
d wnfe ft iwtt P'^^f^artless Chief. Early in iSGl, a large body of troops 



^ied early in the ActK»\ 



THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

gratitude which, made them almost repent of their gift. In that 
coffin now repose his remains in the vault of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
On the 5th of August, the Leandcr, with Captain Berry on board, 
sailed to join the flag of Lord St. Vincent ; but within a fortnight, 
off the Island of Candia, they unluckily fell in with Le Genereux, 
which had just escaped unscathed from the Nile. A desperate acfckm 
ensued, iu which Captain Thompson and his crew made the moat 
gallant exertions; hut the enemy's veiy snpeiior force was such, 
that after ninety-two officers and men had been killed and wounded 
on board the Leander, Thompson was compelled to- strike, and he 
and his people were most bmtally treated by Lejoille, the French 
captain, after they became prisoners of war. We subjoin Nelson's 
admirable despatch, of winch a duplicate reached England overland 
by Captain Capel, whom the Admiral prudently sent by that rdutc 
soon after the Leander sailed, at the same time forwarding the 
intelligence by a trusty officer to Bombay. 

Vaqgttwd, off the Mouth of the NO^ 

My Lord, Aiigiiita, 1798. 

Almighty God has blessed His Majesty's arms in the late 

battle, by a great victory over the fleet of the enemy, whom I 
attacked at suii-st t on the 1st of August off the mouth of ihe Nile. 
The enemy were moored in a strong line of battle, for di fVinhng 
the entrance of the bay (of Shoals), flanked by numerous gun-boats, 
four frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars on an island in their 
van ; but nothing could withstand the squadron your Lordship did 
me the honour to place under my command. Their hi§^ state of 
discipline is well known to you, and with the judgment of the 
Captains, together with their valour, and that of the Officers and 
men of every descr^tion, it was absolutely irresistible. 

Could any thing from my pen add to the chaiacters of the Cap- 
tains, I would wTite it with pleasure ; but that is impossible. 

I have to regret the loss of Captain Westcott of the Majestic, 
who was killed early in the action ; but the ship was continued to 
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be so well fought by her first lieutenant, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have 
given him an order to command hex, till your iiordship's pleasure U 
known. 

The ifaips of the ememj, all but their two rear Bhip% am nearly 
diamaated; and tiioae two, with two fiigatea, I am aany to aay, 
made their eicape: norwaai^I assore yon^in mypowertoprereiife 
tiiem. Captain Hood most handaomdy endeaTowed to do it ; bnt 
I bad no 8hq» in a condition to support the Zeakus, and 1 was 
obliged to call her in. 

The support and assistance I have received from Captoin Berry 
cannot be sufficiently expressed. I was wounded in the head, and 
obliged to be carried off the deck, but the service suffered no loss 
by that event. Captain Beny was frdly equal to the in^portant 
aervice then going on, and to him I must beg leave to refer you for 
eveiy infimnation relative to this victory. He will present you with 
the flag of the second in command, that of the Commander in Chief 
being burnt in the L'Orient 

Herewith I transmit you lists of the IdUed and wounded* and the 
lines of battle of ouiselTes and the Fteneb. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

HoftATio Nblboh. 

To Admiral tbe Earl of St. Vincent, 
Commander in Cbi^, &c. &c. &c. off Cadiz. 

In writing these pages we have profited of the narrative published 
by Captain Berry, (though without his name,) afler he arrived m 
Engbud, and we sincerely lament that the gallant heart which dic- 
tated that modest relation has been very recency oonsfgned to an 
bonouiable grsTe. 

The victory of the Nfle was of the hig^iest hopoartanoe to the Bntish 
interests at that jnnctnre. The dreams of phmder with wfaicb 
Bonaparte had deluded his followers were thiis dispelled. It cut 
off Hheir retreat from Efrypt, where they were abandoned the year 
after by their heartless Chief. Early in 1801, a laige body of troopti 
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iinder Sir Ralph Abeivromby landed at Alezandiia firom Eoi^d, 

and Sir David Baird with 7000 men reached Suez from India. In 
two months the French were driven from all their positions, and 
thus wasted by pestilence, famine and tlic sword, tins reintiant of 
Bonaparte's forty thousand men were glad to capitulate under their 
atheist geneial Abdallah Menou, and the land was lidden of this 
plague of rufSans and infidels. 

The VkAme, which is but impeffectly represented hy the sketch 
prefixed to this memoir, was presented to Greenwich Hospital by 
the INrectcns of the British Institution, who, with a munificence 
highly honomahle to them, voted the sum -of five hundred guineas 
each for the execution of this and three other pictures for the Naval 
Gallery, imdcr a just expectation that such splendid patronage 
would secure to the collection, works which would do honour to 
the British School of Painting. 
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